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The title should be “While the boss is having a smoke.” Actually it is the out¬ 
come of an unsuccessful attempt to run away. 
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The Clemson Lawn Machine 
gives you these years-ahead fea¬ 
tures for easier and faster grass 
cutting: light weight...wider 
swath (17 inches) ... simple 
reel and cutting height adjust¬ 
ment ... smooth, comfortable 
grips...non-scuffing, 3-sec¬ 
tion rollers... large 
semi-pneumatic rub- 
her tires...hand htj 

clipper bracket on |// 

handle... the exclu- /// 

sive "no-bobbing” I 

feature... plus over- 111 

all quality construe- IS 
tion for extra years I I 
of dependable serv- I f 
ice. ‘SEE -TRY the 
brilliant yellow II 
lawn machine with /W 
the name Clemson rff 
Bros., Inc. on the j 11 
black hub caps... I \\ 
at your dealer’s I \\ 
NOW! J 
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A Little Wildroot Cream-Oil does a lot for 
your hair. Keepp your hair well groomed 
all day long. Leaves no trace of that 
greasy, plastered down look. Makes your 
hair look and feel good. 
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1. TOUGHEST JOB this time of year is manure loading 
and hauling, many farmers agree. You’ll breeze through 
this chore in almost no time with that husky FARM¬ 
HAND Manure Fork digging 1,000 lb. loads out of the 
pile, moving them quickly and effortlessly where you 
want them. No strain on tractor or wheels, either! “Wrist- 
Action” leverage rocks the load loose, settles and bal¬ 
ances it before the loader starts to lift. 


2« FILLS 21 SPREADERS PER HOUR. That’s an easy 
record for one man to set... with his hand on a FARM¬ 
HAND hydraulic control lever. Hoists big loads like a 
feather ;. -. jockeys them into position over the spreader 
;.. gently tilts and slides them off with no damage to 
equipment. Loads a spreader in less than 3 minutes 
safely and surely, thanks to FARMHAND’S perfect 
control of loads up to 3,000 lbs. 


3. GOT ROADS TO REPAIR? Then slip a FARM¬ 
HAND Sand and Gravel Plate over the teeth of your 
Manure Fork . .. and let that brute-strong FARM¬ 
HAND Loader do the rest! Lifts and carries big loads of 
sand, gravel, earth and loose materials for fixing roads 
and dams. Invaluable on construction jobs, too, with 
that famous FARMHAND r-e-a-c-h of 21 feet. You’ve 
never handled a more maneuverable machine! 
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"Spring chores are eas y 
when yourpARMHAND loader 
lakes over ihe big jobs!" 

WHY JUST READ about the time-saving, labor-saving, money-saving 
efficiency of this great loader? Why not put it to work for you? 

\ Late winter or early spring is a fine time to start POWER farming! 


4. CLEARING LAND? Switch to a FARMHAND 
Forage Fork Attachment.. . and get busy! Pries giant 
boulders free ... lifts and moves them out of the way. 
Pulls fence posts and small stumps . .. rips loose brush 
and bushes. Does the work of a whole crew of expensive 
hired help. And it’s only one of 50 jobs your FARM¬ 
HAND Loader will do quickly, economically. You’ll 
find a FARMHAND pays for itself in a single season! 



HITCH UP IN SECONDS! You’re looking at 
that wonderful new FARMHAND “90” Wag¬ 
on with its famous Quick Hitch Extensible 
Tongue. Just back your tractor to front of 
wagon, pull out tongue extension to meet 
tractor hitch, drop in bolt, back tractor to 
lock extension in place ... and the job’s done. 
Just one of the exciting features of the new 
FARMHAND “90”. Ask your dealer about 
it. Best buy of the year! , 



5. MOVING CORN to feed lots? Leave your wagon 
and shovels in the shed.Your FARMHAND Loader with 
Scoop Attachment does all the lifting ... all the moving 
t.. all the unloading by itself. You’ll use this big 33 cubic 
foot Scoop, too, for clearing snow from yard and feed lots 
c ; . carrying and loading grain, silage and chopped hay. 
There’s just no end to the usefulness of that big, depend¬ 
able FARMHAND Loader! 


6* EVEN FOR BUTCHERING, you’ll find your FARM¬ 
HAND Loader invaluable. Dips carcasses easily, lifts 
them high or low for skinning and dressing. Take a look 
around your farm ... note the dozens of jobs you can do 
better with a FARMHAND Loader ... right now and in 
every season of the year. Then head for your FARM¬ 
HAND Dealer’s and get your order in right away! Best 
way to make sure of early delivery. 
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Under The 
Peace Tower 

U P till now, George Drew has 
stolen everything on the Hill 
that was not nailed down. He 
has stolen the headlines, he has stolen 
the time of the House, he has stolen 
the thunder, he has stolen most of the 
publicity, much of the popularity. 
George Drew’s March on Ottawa, to 
date, has been a great success. He has 
taken parliament by storm. 

Now I am perfectly aware that Gor¬ 
geous George, as he is all but 
universally called, has been called a 
Morning Glory. They have said of 
him: he’ll wilt. The Liberals have said: 
just wait till we bring up the big guns. 

The C.C.F. have said: we’ll skin him 
alive. Well, the last time I looked, the 
Liberal big guns were sounding off 
like cream puffs, and Drew was still 
wearing the same skin he arrived 
here with. 

I am not here arguing that ultimate¬ 
ly that they won’t get Drew’s measure, 
because sooner or later, it happens to 
them all. I cannot forget Hon. R. B. 
Bennett’s glorious start, his inglorious 
finish. I am therefore not enough of 
a crystal gazer to see Drew’s future. 

But I take my facts as I find them. 

Right from the start, Drew came 
out of his corner, fighting. On the 
opening day, after the amenities were 
over, George Drew caught the new 
prime minister with a solar plexus 
punch, and followed it up with fast 
lefts and rights to the sore spots, till 
the Liberal leader conceded the fight. 

True, it was on procedure, and true, 
nobody who gets his mail at Beulah, 
Manitoba, or Balgonie, Saskatchewan, 
is likely to get het up about it. But 
the fact is that he, the newcomer, the 
supposedly cocky and complacent 
Drew, who was to have his ears pin¬ 
ned back pronto, did in truth pin back 
the government’s ears. 

Ever since, Drew has been forcing 
the fight. The Liberals, who looked so 
good last year, and the year before, 
seem like a bunch of tame tabbies. Up 
till now, they don’t belong in the 
same league with Drew. Mind you, I 
am not saying this will last. But after 
all, I am sitting down and writing 
this piece as February fades into 
March, and not with the knowledge of 
what will happen from now till next 
June behind me. I simply say that 
Drew has hit the Liberals with every¬ 
thing but the Speaker’s chair. 



with murder. You cannot pick up a 
paper but what-Drew has the head¬ 
lines? Can’t you do something to stop 
that?” 

The veteran writer had to admit 
there wasn’t much else to write about, 
up till now, except Drew. The plain 
truth is that you can pick up any daily 
paper in Canada, and somewhere on 
the front page you will find a story 
where the headline begins: 

Drew . . . 

then goes on to say what Drew has 
said or done. 

N OW the Liberals say their strategy 
is that they will let Drew get 
away out in front, then trip him up. 
They claim that like the Morning 
Glory he is, he will wilt in the noon¬ 
day sun. Maybe. They go on to say 
that once they have spread their legis¬ 
lative program across the country and 
before the voters, they will give Drew 
quite a beating. But first of all, I’d say, 
let’s see that program, let’s hear those 
speeches. What the Liberals say they 
are going to do is not as effective as 
what Drew has already done. 

Don’t get the idea that I am a 
sudden convert to the Progressive- 
Conservative party. Far from it. But 
I have watched George Drew for quite 
a while now. I have heard everything 
bad about him one could. I have 
watched him come from being a cocky 
civilian to a wobbly politico. Back at 


E VERYBODY expected that Drew 
would make good speeches. But 
they all said he made his own rules 
of order, and ran his Ontario House 
like a Kangaroo Court. That’s not the 
way I see it here. Drew obeys the 
rules, seems to know them inside out. 
It has been alleged that he is a man 
of impulse, that he would lose his 
temper, and that he’d blow so high 
they’d have to scrape him off the roof. 
Up till now, George Drew’s feet are 
still planted firmly on the ground, and 
he’s been as casual and calm as Mac¬ 
kenzie King ever was. How long it will 
last, I can’t tell you. But up till now, 
jhe’s had ice water in his veins. 

At this writing, a western Liberal 
editor got off the train, went over to 
a Liberal writer in the Press Gallery, 
and said: “What is the matter with 
you fellows? Drew’s getting away 


Winnipeg in 1942, Drew was not the 
sure fellow he later became. I have 
seen his enemies condemn him, have 
seen him confound them. I have 
watched him win three provincial 
elections in a row. If you think that is 
easy, count on your fingers how many 
provincial premiers have done it! I 
saw him walk in and take the Pro¬ 
gressive-Conservative convention here 
at Ottawa, as if there were no opposi¬ 
tion, and he had very good opposition 
too. Drew, Man of Destiny, rolls on. 

The Liberals 
insist they will 
catch him. But if 
he gets too big a 
lead .they never 
will. 

P.S.—Drew can 
also win by- 
elections. 



The opinions expressed Under the Peace Tower are those of our correspondent and not 
necessarily those of The Country Guide. 




^DELAVAL> 

Sterling 

l MILKER J 
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The De Laval Magnetic Speedway Is the 
only absolutely uniform milker—for best, 
fastest, cleanest milking. No adjustments, 
foolproof, dependable. If you want the 
best in milking performance—this is III 


The De Laval Sterling Milker 
Is-the leader of the pneu¬ 
matic pulsator type milkers. 
Fast, precise milking action. 
Complete outfits—or units 
only for operation on your 
present milker pipe line 
for improved milking. 


De Laval Milking 
gives you highest 
yield per cow— 
bigger milk checks 

— cleanest, low 
count milk—easi¬ 
est, quickest clean¬ 
ing-sound, health¬ 
ier udders—simple, 
dependable opera¬ 
tion-greatest time 
and labor savings 

— longer service- 
life—lowest yearly 
operating costs. 


When are YOU going to change to THE NEW DE LAVAL ? 



The De Laval Company, Ltd., Dept. 55-R 
113 Park Street, Peterborough, Ontario: 

Please send me printed matter on: 

□ De Laval Milkers □ De Laval Water Heaters 

□ De Laval Separators □ De Laval Milking Truck 

Q Curtis Milk Cooler Q De Laval Can Hoist 


Only the Oe Laval Mag¬ 
netic Speedway Milker 
gives you the “Magnetic 
Heart” which assures 
UNIFORM milking and 
which means the highest 
milk yield per cow and 
greatest profits. 


Name. 


Address. 
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only THE MASSEY-HARRIS ONE-WAY DISC 

can give you 

THE FAMOUS "ROTO-LIFT” 

Farmers all over the country are saving time and energy—and doing a 
much more efficient job—because of the special features on the Mas^ey- 
Harris 509 Roto-Lift One-Way Disc. The "Roto-Lift” raises the discs 
clear of the ground without raising the frame or grain box. This means 
that the action is smoother, quicker, easier on the whole machine—and 
takes less power. And the discs can’t drop abruptly when you put them 
into the ground. They settle down smoothly under power. 

The Massey-Harris Roto-Lift One-Way Disc is easy to handle in any field. 

You can turn left or right, or back up, as desired. This saves time and 
does a cleaner job. 

The Depth-Control mechanism is within easy reach at qll times and gives 
you instantaneous action. You don’t have to get off the tractor to make 
adjustments. Just reach around and turn the hand wheel. 

In uneven ground the Flexible Floating Hitch gives you even cultivation 
at the depth you want . . . because the working position of the discs is not 
affected by the movement of the tractor. In backing up the hitch locks 
automatically in a fixed position. 

All these practical advantages save time, save power, help you do the job 
more efficiently. See your Massey-Harris dealer about the Massey-Harris 
509 One-Way Disc! 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, LIMITED 

Established 1847 

TORONTO MONTREAL MONCTON WINNIPEG BRANDON REGINA 

SASKATOON YORKTON SWIFT CURRENT CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 











T HAT ancient ogre of the farmer 
—“Surplus—No Sale”—is on the 
rampage again. Already he has 
struck hard at the Maritime potato 
industry. And Britain’s decision to cut 
out all apple imports from Canada has 
been a body blow at another im¬ 
portant branch of Canadian agricul¬ 
ture. But there is a big difference in 
the way our two great apple-growing 
areas are taking it. < 

Down the pleasant slopes of Nova Scotia's 
Annapolis Valley, growers are groggy and stagger¬ 
ing. Britain’s refusal to import even dried apples 
leaves them with an unsalable surplus of half their 
smaller-than-usual crop of 700,000 barrels, hanging 
to the ropes of government subsidies to the tune of 
$1.5 million of federal funds this year alone. Some 
4,000 formerly-prosperous Nova Scotian fruit 
farmers are facing the unpleasant prospect of tear¬ 
ing out hundreds of thousands of their best trees, 
planting and grafting over to entirely new varieties, 
and developing a new system of packing and mar¬ 
keting. It’s not easy to start life anew after doing 
business at the old stand as long as they have down 
in Annapolis. 

Out in British Columbia’s sun-seared Okanagan 
—more sun-starved, though, in freakish 1948—a 
similar number of fruit growers have also been hard 
hit. They, too, used to sell half their crop of apples 
to Britain. But they have rolled with the blow and 
dodged away; and their planned defence has turned 
out so successful that they are a little surprised 
themselves. 

T HIS is the season when worries thrive out 
there, with early spring the favored time for 
announcements about how poor sales have been, 
how hopeless future markets look, and how dark 
the outlook is generally for next season’s crop, if it 
isn’t all ruined by frosts, hail, insects, or other little 
harbingers of joy. This year, figures released so far 
of the sales of the 1948 crop are so ahead of expecta¬ 
tions that the harassed fruit farmers are almost 
cheerful. 

Although last year’s apple crop amounted to some 
six and one-half million boxes, three-quarters of it 
had been disposed of by the middle of January. 
That leaves five months before any Canadian fresh 
fruit is on sale again, and with both U.S. and Cana¬ 


dian markets receptive, it should not be impossible 
to dispose of all the rest. The Okanagan doesn’t 
'want to be too optimistic; it was a relief when the 
federal government announced recently that it 
would underwrite a floor price on a quarter-million 
boxes of small Newtowns if left over. But growers 
hope that even that small amount of artificial 
respiration will be unnecessary. 

How do they do it? The answer seems to be 
quality fruit and efficient marketing, both of which 
stem from the dauntless spirit of Okanagan growers 
themselves. 

M AYBE it is a blessing that not enough of the 
gentle rain from Heaven falls on the Okanagan 
to grow anything more than sagebrush, cactus, and 
bull pine. An orchardist needs plenty of energy and 
ambition to irrigate an apple tree every week every 
summer for fifteen years before it comes into bear¬ 
ing. And the more one has to irrigate and cultivate 
and fuss with the trees to get fruit, the more particu¬ 
lar he becomes about the quality of that fruit too. 

Okanagan growers have been pulling out trees 
for over ten years, getting rid of the old varieties 
which will not keep or stand shipping well. Not 
only the old-fashioned Russets, Baldwins, and Kings, 
but even the crisp and juicy Wagners and Northern 
Spies are rapidly disappearing, and the Jonathan, 
no longer in demand from Britain, is being looked 

Britain's import restrictions have hit 
some specialty crops hard. In our last 
issue R. D. Colquette told what was 
being done with potatoes in the Mari- 
times. B.C. apple growers also face 
trouble. The measures they are taking 
are described herein. 


on with a stepmotherish eye. More 
and more growers are concentrating 
on tried and proven favorites in the 
North American market—Wealthy, Mc¬ 
Intosh, Delicious, Newtown, Winesap. 

Even some of these are being 
pulled out in order to leave more 
space between trees, and thus allow 
the entry of more sunlight to give 
better coloring to the fruit. Trees 
spaced 60 feet apart are now found 
in some Okanagan orchards; original plantings 
were as close as 15. 

Much emphasis is laid upon pruning, to let in 
fight, increase the size of fruit, and make picking 
easier. This month of March it will be in full swing, 
after an unusually severe winter, and a visitor 
would be horrified to see the way large and small 
branches are slaughtered out of fine, upstanding 
trees. 

“Sure we cut off a lot of fruit with that wood,” 
the grower will tell you. “But if we get better fruit 
on what’s left, isn’t that what we’re after?” 

In June and July, tourists from further east are 
often shocked to see men on ladders surround a 
helpless apple tree and rip off the helpless little 
green apples by handfuls until the ground is 
carpeted with them and few seem to be left on the 
tree. But the orchardist is quite cheerful about that 
too. 

“Less apples left on the tree, the more they 
grow. Got to thin now to get big fruit in the fall.” 

All during spring and summer the trees are 
sprayed regulatly, to make sure no insect pests will 
spoil them; last year DDT was extensively used, 
with great success. 

W HEN harvest time comes, there is no leisurely 
picking the apples “when one gets around to 
it,” and carrying basketfuls of them into bins and 
barns to store away there until one gets time to 
pack the apples into barrels and ship them. Instead, 
there are fixed dates for starting to pick each 
variety of fruit, and once the season opens, pickers 
rush to get the fruit off the trees as quickly as 
possible, picking it carefully into bags and trans¬ 
ferring them to boxes which that day or the next 
will be trucked away to fruit packing-houses. 

Here they are stored in cool rooms or, if not to 
be packed for some weeks, (Turn to page 66) 
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Saskatchewan’s library service brings good read¬ 
ing to farm families throughout the year, and 
offers a wide choice to individuals of all ages. 

by RALPH HEDLIN 


When the application is received a file is opened 
on that district. All correspondence is kept in this 
file, and also a list of the titles of all books that 
are sent to the district. When another request is 
received for a box of books this file is opened. The 
correspondence is noted to determine the types of 
books desired; the titles of books in boxes loaned 
any time in the last eight to 10 years are noted, to 
avoid sending the same title; and the records, kept 
by the borrowing district, of the number of people 
that read each book is checked to determine the 
authors and type of books preferred in the district. 
Armed with this information the librarians prepare 
to select those books that will provide the greatest 
amount of pleasure in the district to which they 
are being sent. 

When the librarian selects the books she has 
about 100,000 from which to choose. A very large 
number of these are out on loan, of course—the loca¬ 
tion map shows about 1,000 libraries scattered 
over the province. This still leaves a lot available 
in the library. In 1947 a total of 23,305 new books 
were purchased representing 716 titles. As might be 
expected several hundred copies of a really popular 
book are purchased at one time. If this were not 
done many readers would have to wait years to 
read a book in which they were particularly 
interested. 

A glance at the library records reveals some 
interesting facts. The 1,000 boxes of books out on 
loan are scattered all through the province from the 
American border to the far north. Some of the 
boxes have an interesting and varied trip on their 
way to meet their readers. Some of the boxes go to 
points that are served by only two boats a year. 
Buffalo Narrows gets a box of books; at this distant 
point the readers consist largely of Metis and some 
French, English and Norwegian Canadians. Some 
boxes of books go to distant Hudson’s Bay posts, 
where the factor and his wife act as librarians, and 
the readers are largely trappers and missionaries. 

The locations in which the library boxes are 
housed paints, in broad strokes, the picture of 
our rural institutions. There are boxes housed in 
farm homes, village homes, telephone exchanges, 
the local newspaper office, co-op stores, post offices, 
teacherages, lumber yards, barber shops. Catholic 
rectories, municipal offices, local hospitals, dental 
offices, community halls, elevator offices and cafes. 
Any person who is willing and who is conveniently 
located is likely to find himself named as the local 
librarian. 

T HE Public Information Library — originally 
known as the Open Shelf Library—is not as old 
as the Travelling Libraries, but is approaching its 
thirtieth year for all of that. It was brought into 
being in 1922 at the request of the Women’s Sec¬ 
tion of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion. The feeling was that books of educational and 
literary value should be available to rural readers. 

Interest in the new library was keen from the 
start, and expansion was rapid, until it was stopped 
by the depression. The interest of readers was 
found to be very great and in the depression days, 
with the staff reduced and appropriations cut, it was 
difficult to take care of the demand. In more recent, 
more prosperous days expansion has been resumed. 

(Turn to page 71) 


Non-fiction, informational books are mailed from 
the Public Information Library to readers through¬ 
out Saskatchewan. 


H ALF a dozen farmers were standing about 
on the station platform in a northern Sas¬ 
katchewan town stamping their feet, and 
beating their hands across their chests. The sun 
was slanting toward the horizon and the thermom¬ 
eter had begun to fall. The train was already two 
hours late, but its distant whistle had called the 
few farmers in town to the platform. 

“Here she comes,” called Mr. Smith as the train, 
with a long drawn whistle, rounded the bend a 
mile from the station. 

After the train had gone and the teams were 
pulling out of town Mr. Smith drove up to the 
station, hoisted a large, grey box into the back of 
the sleigh and drove across to the post office where 
he got the mail, including a book wrapped in 
brown paper, and addressed to his wife. As he 


make of the service has increased. 
The libraries, like everything else, 
suffered from the scarcity of funds 
during the depression, but, since 
that time, have expanded sub¬ 
stantially. 

Headquarters of the vast 
Travelling Library enterprise is in 
Regina. If a rural community de¬ 
cides that they would like one of 
the boxes of books an application 
form is sent to Regina. At least 
six persons in the district must 
sign the form, indicating that 
they are prepared to accept 
responsibility for the proper use 
and care of the books. The form 
should also include some indica¬ 
tion of the racial extraction of the 
people and the kind of books in 
which they are interested. 

■■ H 

When the application arrives 
the librarians do not just fasten 
an address tag to a box of books 
and send it out. The first step consists of looking at 
a large map of the province, that is dotted with 
tacks—each tack represents a box of books out on 
loan—and so determine if there is already a Travel¬ 
ling Library within five miles of the point from 
which the application comes. If there is not already 
a Travelling Library in the district a box is packed, 
paying attention to the information on the applica¬ 
tion form, with respect to the desires of the people 
in the district. The box will include 60 or more 
books, mostly fiction. Even if a special request is 
made for fiction a few non-fiction are included. 
The reason for this is that some people may develop 
a taste for non-fiction if it is available, and the 
library authorities feel that they should make every 
effort to cultivate balanced reading habits in their 
members. 


drove out of town he had with 
him a box of books—a Travelling 
Library—and a book from the 
Public Information Library—both 
distributed to rural readers under 
the authority of the provincial 
government. 

The Public Information Library 
and the Travelling Libraries co¬ 
operate to give a balanced diet of 
reading to rural Saskatchewan. 
The Travelling Libraries are de¬ 
signed to provide pleasure and 
relaxation, and, as most of us 
relax over a work of fiction, these 
libraries are primarily fiction. 
However, some people get great¬ 
est pleasure out of non-fiction, so 
a smattering of that is included. 
The Public Information Library is 
basically non-fiction. 

T RAVELLING libraries are no 
new thing in Saskatchewan. 
The records in Regina go back 
over 30 years. The type and num¬ 
ber of books has altered over that 
time and the use that rural readers 


A “Travelling Library ” being packed at head¬ 
quarters in Regina for a country audience at some 
distant point. 


The Saskatchewan Department of Education is 
attempting to place library facilities within the 
reach of school children. 
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Brown’s Story 


as told to a Brandon 
farm audience and retold 


by P. M. ABEL 

An old story dramatically highlighted 
and furnished with a new ending—the 
first account of the discovery of excess 
Molybdenum in certain Manitoba soils, 
and its significance in livestock feeding. 


JL animal got a sufficient number 
of calories in its daily ration, made 
up in the proper proportion of ^pro¬ 
teins, carbohydrates and fats, that 
it ought to be able to maintain itself 
in a state of well-being. We know 
better than that now. By a series pf 
interesting steps we have discovered 
that substances classified under the 
general heading of “ash,” literally 
the ashes left over after burning a 
sample of feed, may play a critical 
part in animal nutrition. 

In 1897, a Dane, Dr. J. Schmidt, 
discovered a treatment for milk fever. No disease 
was ever more misnamed than milk fever, because 
the patient shows no fever symptoms. However, 
Schmidt found that if the udder was inflated with 
air the affected animal recovered. Livestock men 
the world around adopted Schmidt’s treatment and 
used it for many years without finding out how it 
was that air pumped into a gland would get a 
paralyzed cow back on her‘feet. 

Thirty years later, two investigators working at 
the Royal Dick Veterinary College in Edinburgh 
discovered that cows suffering from milk fever 
invariably showed a marked calcium deficiency in 
their blood. 

The discoverers did not^follow up that clue, but 
in the hands of Dr. W. E. Peterson of Minnesota 
it yielded astounding results! Dr. Peterson argued 
with himself thus: “If I can administer a drug 
which will cause an immediate fall in the calcium 
content of the blood I ought to be able to produce 
artificially a clinical case of milk fever. Conversely, 
if I can restore the calcium quickly I ought to be 
able to affect a cure.” 

P ETERSON put his bold hypothesis to the test. 

Taking a dry cow, he injected a 20 per cent 
solution of sodium citrate into the blood stream, 
which would have the effect of converting the 
blood calcium into a form which would be rapidly 
oxidized and eliminated. The speed of the reaction 
was astonishing, even to this brilliant scientist who 
had plotted it all out in advance. Within five min¬ 
utes the cow was down, stricken with all the alarm¬ 
ing symptoms familiar to dairy farmers. 

Dr. Peterson then injected a predetermined 
quantity of calcium chloride into his artificially 
paralyzed patient. This was a direct addition of 
calcium in a form which could be used by the body, 
and should restore exactly the mineral balance 
which existed before the experiment began. The 
reaction was electrifying. Within a minute the cow 
began to look around and take an interest in life 
again. Within five minutes she was up on her feet 
and moved off under her own steam, still groggy, 
but rapidly regaining strength. Before the day was 
out she was apparently recovered. 

The experiment was carried out over and over 
again. Every time the same train of events followed. 
It was a dramatic demonstration. More like black 
magic. 

Scientists began filling in the missing details. 
They reasoned this way. Milk contains a generous 
amount of calcium. A heavy yielding cow may not 
get enough calcium from her ration to supply the 
demands made on her. She must, therefore, draw 
on reserves in storage. The animal stores its reserves 
of calcium in the long bones. Canada’s own Dr. 
Collip discovered that the translocation of calcium 
from its storage place was controlled by a small 


Arnold E. Edie, who worked on 
the problem. 


gathered a team of scientists about him representing 
every possible field of knowledge which might con¬ 
ceivably contribute something to a solution. 

These men soon discovered that the immediate 
ca.use of the disease was a bacteria which cattle 
picked up by chewing decaying bones. But why 
should herbivorous animals want to chew bones? 

B ONES are composed principally of calcium and 
phosphorus. The scientists discovered that the 
body intake of calcium and phosphorus must 
approximate a rough balance. Two of calcium and 
one of phosphorus was acceptable to the body, or 
two of phosphorus and one of calcium. If the ratio 
was wider, say six of calcium to one of phosphorus, 
the animal’s internal mechanism was thrown out of 


Prof. J. M. Brown, University 
of Manitoba. 


This was what was happening on the veldt. Its 
soils were strikingly deficient in phosphorus. Herb¬ 
age grown thereon was consequently lacking in that 
element. Cattle fed on it developed a craving for 
phosphorus, and the only way they had been able 
to satisfy it was to eat bones of old carcasses, fre¬ 
quently those which had 

- died from lamziekte. 

Supplementary phosphorus 
feeding ended the scourge 
in South Africa and in our 
British fashion Anthony 
Tyler was knighted by the 
king. 

About the same time 
Dr. Eckles received a 
letter from a Minnesota 
farmer recounting fatal 
losses in his dairy herd. 
The farmer faithfully 
detail the 


described in 
routine management of his 
herd, and the quantities 
of feed they were getting. 
Eckles studied the ration 
which seemed to be more 
than ample. More noted 
for directness than for tact, 
he wrote to the farmer 
saying, in effect, that either 
he was not feeding the 
cattle what he said he was, 
or that he wasn’t telling 
the whole story. The 
farmer, equally spirited, 
wrote back. “Do you take 
me for a fool? Come and 
see for yourself.” 

Eckles went. What he 
saw confirmed in every detail what the farmer had 
told him. The cattle presented the same clinical 
symptoms which Eckles had heard about at the 
Winnipeg dairy convention. He was a much less 
cocky professor than the one which had written 
the abrupt letter. However, he suspected that there 
must be something wrong with the forage, in spite 
of its good appearance. He arranged to have a 
quantity of it sent to the university farm. There, 
by feeding it to healthy animals, (Turn to page 36) 


A typical case of molybdenum poisoning in 
Manitoba's Swan River valley. 
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“I’ve remembered hou> to fight, Judy,” he said, with his arms tight about her, 

“for you, if necessaryl” 


R ANDY walked out of the DVA office into 
the five o’clock sunshine, feeling shrunken. 
How the mighty had fallen! The crowd 
would get a laugh. Mother would fuss. Only 
temporarily though, till something half decent came 
along. But it was more time wasted, when he 

should be settling down to a career . . . 

• 

This changed things, of course . . . have to tell 
Judy . . . couldn’t expect her to wait forever . . . 

Judy let him in that evening with the usual warm 
smile and a kiss, and led him to the living-room. 

“The family’s out, so we’ll have the house to our¬ 
selves. There’s a fire. I’m glad we’re having a quiet 
evening for a change. We’ve been running around 
so much lately.” 

“Nice fire,” Randy said, without enthusiasm. 
“Isn’t it,” Judy agreed cheerfully, “sit down. No, 
over here beside me . . . that’s better. Well,” she 
sighed pleasurably, “What did you do today?” 
Randy stared into the fire. 

“Randy?” 

“Sorry, Judy—what did you say?” 

“Randy.” Her eyes were sober. “What’s wrong?” 
“Wrong?” He made a gesture of suppressed 
violence. “Everything, I guess.” 

“You mean, you haven’t found anything you like 
in a job?” 

“Strange as it may seem,” Randy said carefully, 
“no job seems to like me. Probably I should have 
stayed with Bay Trust—kept on rotting there.” 


Judy told Randy, “Love isn’t something 
you turn off and on—-you are afraid of 
marriage because you have to work at it. 
You’ve forgotten how to fight.” 


“You mustn’t be discouraged, darling,” Judy 
said urgently. “Dad says this is just a temporary 
recession.” 

He looked at her accusingly. 

“Have you been talking to him about me?” 

“Well—” She flushed slightly. “I did mention 
that you—hadn’t settled on anything definite yet.” 

Randy laughed shortly. 


W HAT a charming way of putting it! Did he 
say ‘Judy, tell that young man to come and 
see me. I need just such a bright young man in my 
office.’ No, I thought not. Look, Judy, I’m not 
asking for hand-outs from friends. That’s something 
the Government is supposed to see to. Listen, I 
quote—‘Men who have taken up arms in defence of 
their country and their ideals of freedom shall not 


Illustrated by Ken Martin 


be penalized for the time they have spent in war and our 
intention is that they shall be fitted in every way to take their 
place in their country’s civil and economic life.’ Or words to 
that effect.” He added abruptly—“I am about to be fitted, by 
the way—squeezed, pushed, or cut down to the size of a— 
typesetter!” 

Judy looked at him uncertainly. 

“It’s a sort of learn-on-the-job plan,” Randy explained 
wearily. “The DVA adds enough to what the employer pays 
an apprentice to make a living wage. There was absolutely 
nothing in the fine of office work.” 

“You have a job, Randy? Why, that’s wonderful—” 

“Is it?” he asked savagely. “Is it wonderful for a man to 
discover that his ability is less than he .thought—that he has 
to fall back on his hands!” 

“You don’t like the job? Then why—” 

“A man,” he interrupted angrily, “is not allowed to sit idle 
forever. And it costs money to live, or hadn’t you noticed? In 
six months or a year—if I stay that long—I’ll be worth what 
they’re paying me—$22.00 a week. Of course,” he added, with 
irony, “they’re expecting me to stay, become a full-fledged 
compositor in half a dozen years at maybe forty a week, 
with inky hands and one good suit for Sundays! University 
men are going cheap these days. Too bad they didn’t teach us 
to punch a time clock.” 

Judy sat up straight suddenly, and frowned. 

“Stop it, Randy! You’re going on like a child, and you 
sound very much like a snob. What does it matter what you 
do, as long as you do it well, and honestly?” 

“A little difference of money, for instance.” His voice 
lowered, and he found himself avoiding her eyes. “I suppose 
you realize what this means to us. It’s finis ... As a matter 
of fact, I came here tonight to break our engagement . . 

“Oh,” Judy said flatly. 

“I can’t ask you to wait any longer.” 

“You’ve never had to ask me,” she said, staring 
r . into the fire, “I happen to love you.” 

. j , Restlessly, Randy got to his feet, shoving both 
hands into his pockets. 

“It’s no good, don’t you see? This cockeyed post- 
war world—men like me aren’t wanted in it any 
more. I’ve had my youth and my brief place in the 
„ sun. Now I’m a has-been. I’ve learned that I must 

J u y lower my standard of living to fit my opportunities 
aporary anc ] capabilities—or lack of them! Such a standard 
won’t permit me to keep a wife and home for a 
long while, maybe never. And you, Judy, you 
3 ‘ _ deserve something better.” 

nention Judy jumped to her feet. 

te yet. “Oh stop talking like a soap-opera! The plain 

truth of the matter is—you’ve changed! You’ve 
changed towards me. You . . . you’ve stopped loving 


“You know that’s not it! There’s never been any¬ 
one else . . . there never will be. It’s just that I have 
nothing to offer ...” , 1 

“Never anyone else, did you say, Randy?” Her 
voice had dropped, was thoughtful. “That’s right 
... never anyone else but . . . Randy.” 

“What does that mean?” he demanded. 

There was surprise in her tone. 

“Why, I think it means that you love only your¬ 
self, Randy . . . that you’ve been running away 
ever since you came home . . . from me, from your 
job, from work and responsibility. You’re afraid of 
( Turn to page 52) 
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by ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON 

Mike, that strange half-tool f dog had his own way of rousing a 
camp, but one morning events moved in an unexpected manner. 



things. One of ’em was to wake ’em up at reveille. 
You dassent blow a bugle in a war zone those days 
—it could give away yer position. So Mike got to be 
the reveille bugle of that outfit. Come five-thirty 
every mornin’, he’d go rompin’ down that line o’ 
sleeping bags, pawin’ and lickin’ faces. As each 
man woke up he’d give Mike a pat and pull his 
ears—and did Mike like it! He was accurate too. 
You could set yer watch by the time he’d begin 
pawin’ them bags.” 

Hank Biglow, the fat man of the party, gave a 
chuckle. “And so he thought we needed wakin’ up, 
too! Gee, fellahs, we ought to feel complimented. 
Him takin’ us office softies for soldiers!” 

Barr, the lawyer, and Goddard, the banker, 
agreed amiably. Barr’s junior partner, Bill Wingate, 
was the most delighted of them all. Bill had a dog 
of his own down in Sierra City. 

Taggart alone didn’t melt. “Damned if I’ll have 
any wolf,” he blurted, “sticking his snout in my 
face. He tries it again, I’ll let him have it.” 

“How come,” Biglow asked Stites, “we find Mike 
up here in the High Sierras?” 

“When the war ended,” the packer explained, 
“some one G.I. had to take Mike fer his own. So a 
soldier named McGurk brought him home. In peace 
times, McGurk’s a forest ranger. His summer station 
is just a half-mile down the lake from here.” 

B ARR gave an approving nod. “I imagine this 
high, cold country, with snow in sight all 
around, makes Mike feel right at home.”' 

“Reckon it does,” Ed grinned. “Reckon it brings 
back his old thoughts and habits. So he roams 
around and finds a party of campers here at Lower 
Lake, and another at Upper Lake. Always a party 
at each lake in the summertime. Fast as I pack one 
party out, I pack another in. (Turn to page 74) 


a wolf when I see one. He clawed my face. Tried 
to slash my throat.” 

Abe Goddard, a stocky banker with a close- 
cropped roan mustache, agreed hoarsely. “If I’d 
had a weak heart, I’d be dead by now.” His teeth 
chattered as he pulled on pants by the fire. 

“But the next time,” Ed Stites assured them, “it 
won’t bother you none. Because I’m goin’ to tell 
you about Mike right now.” 

W HEN the fire blazed high they squatted around 
it and Ed told them about Mike. 

“Seems,” he said, “there was a sourdough miner up 
Alaska way. This gent had a Husky dog, a female. 
Said Husky female runs loose in the wilds one 
season and gets mated to a wolf. When the Husky 
feels her pups cornin’ she goes back to the miner’s 
cabin and has ’em. The miner can’t afford to feed 
a whole litter of pups so he begins givin’ em away. 
He gives one to an outfit of soldiers camped not 
far off, The G.I.’s make a pet out of this pup and 
name him Mike.” 

“Half-wolf, eh?” Arnold Barr muttered. His face 
relaxed and he pulled out a pipe. Composure came 
gradually to all the others except Taggart. Resent¬ 
ment still flushed Taggart’s thin, dark face. His 
gun was still alert to deal with the gaunt disturber 
of his sleep—dog, wolf or devil—should it return to 
camp. 

“Mike,” the packer resumed, “growed up with 
this outfit of soldiers. Ski-troops, maybe they was; 
I dunno. The captain objected at first, said it was 
agin all rules of security—the dog might bark some¬ 
time when they was in enemy territory. But the 
boys promised to teach Mike not to bark in 
bivouac, and they did. They taught him a lot of 


T HE six lumps in the dark were sleeping bags. 
In each bag was a man and all six men had 
the weariness of yesterday’s long ride up the 
mountain. 

Near them lapped the wavelets of Lower Lake; 
on the other three sides a spruce forest closed 
darkly around. From far up the water came the 
monody of Bitter Creek plunging from Upper to 
Lower Lake. 

The shape of a small tent loomed by the sleepers 
—so small that it was used only to shelter supplies 
and to huddle in during rains. The night was almost 
spent, now, and a faint light began seeping in to 
dissolve moon-shadows on the lake. A watch which 
one of the sleeping men had hung on a tree showed 
half-past five. 

Then, from the gloom of the forest, a huge, hairy 
beast bounded in on them. A wolf, or were-wolf, 
with gleaming fangs and slathering tongue, eyes like 
pin-coals in the dark. The beast lunged at the near¬ 
est sleeping bag and pawed the man’s face there. 
The man, wakened suddenly, gave a half-choked 
cry of terror. The wolf fangs were within an inch of 
his startled eyes and the beast’s curling red tongue 
raked his cheek. 

Panic all but paralyzed the man. Then he was 
aware that the beast had. left him and was repeating 
the operation at the next bag. From bag to bag the 
hairy shape bounded, pawing faces, and in a few 
seconds the entire camp was wide awake. Five men, 
shocked breathless, squirmed out of their bags. The 
sixth man, Ed Stites, was the packer who had trailed 
them up here yesterday. Stites relaxed in his bag 
and drawled something in a placating voice. The 
first man out of his bag was Taggart, and Taggart 
rushed to the duffel sack to get a gun. 

But the beast was gone now. It had raced 
away uptrail. 

“It’s only Mike,” Ed 
Stites said. “I ought t’ve 

there in socks and under- ' */x t ^ 

wear with a .38 gun in 
hand. “A killer wolf! I 

saw him.” -j 

“I ought t’ve warned M 

you,” Ed Stites muttered 
contritely, crawling out 
of his bag. 

Taggart kept pointing 
his pistol toward the 
spot where the beast had 
disappeared. The gun 
gave him confidence, 
and a pitch of anger re¬ 
placed his panic. “If he 
comes back, I’ll blow his 
head off.” 

“Keep your shirt on, 
mister,” Ed Stites ad¬ 
vised, holding a match 
to firewood he had made 
ready before turning in. 

“Mike’s all right. He 
won’t hurt nobody.” 

<• “You’re telling me?” 

Taggart fumed. “I know 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


The female husky ran 
loose with the wolves for 
a season. 
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joyous occasion, or a neigh- 
borly kindness. Pioneer 
settlements were small com¬ 
munities, where people were 
thrown on their own re¬ 
sources and where the best in human 
nature was often brought out and 
long remembered. 

True, there was romance in the 
early days of western Canada. First 
came the explorers, then the venture¬ 
some fur traders, nearly always ac¬ 
companied by the missionaries. Then 
followed the hardy pioneers of the 

their scarlet 


today is in the neighborhood 
of $300,000 yearly and a 
staff of approximately 150 
persons is required to ad¬ 
minister its affairs and de¬ 
liver water to the 1,300 
operators of irrigated land. 
In addition there are more 
than 200 units of grazing 
land under lease to indi¬ 
viduals. 

Most amazing of all is the 
fact that The Little Empire 
is entirely owned and operated by its farmers 
and water users, and is administered on their behalf 
by a board of trustees. It is a complete, proven, 
operating project, distributing annually (1947) 
enough water to its owners and water users to cover 
467,598 acres-of land one foot deep. 


The story of independence involving 
co-operative management of more 
than a million acres in Alberta’s 
Eastern Irrigation District. 


on the west, and range 10 
on the east. This is the 
area through which 


range, the mounties in 
jackets, and a few early settlers im¬ 
patient of crowded centres and eager 
to break land never touched by the 
plow. With the coming of the rail¬ 
road the slow, steady infiltration of 
the great open spaces occurred, pav¬ 
ing the way for the final great rush 
of newcomers from all lands which 
marked the first decade of this 
century. 

There are, however, thousands of 
the hardy pioneers of those days who 
are glad that Time’s river, once 
crossed, need not be crossed again. They remember 
the privations, the struggles, the difficulties and the 
penury of those early days. They remember that the 
nearest town was often many long miles distant; 
that doctors were not available at any price; that 
there were no telephones, or other means of com¬ 
munication; and that the railroad and telegraph 
wires were sometimes as much as a 100 miles away, 
'they were not good days to liye over again. 

In the settlement of the last Great West, progress 
overlapped itself. Great areas of land were opened 
for settlement, some of which later had to be aban¬ 
doned. Hardy individuals, at great cost of labor and 
money, sometimes transported livestock to far 
places, where there was no hope of a market for 
years to come. Creameries were established far in 
advance of the growth of real dairying. In 1879 the 
first irrigation ditch was constructed 
south of Calgary, long before crops 
were grown to any extent. All these 
were signs that people of vision were 
once there—intrepid pioneers of great 
courage and resolution. 

Southern Alberta today is a 
heartening scene of diverse agri- 
cultural development, under the 
beneficent influence of irrigation 
water. Nestled in the lee of the great 


runs 

the main line of the C.P.R. 
from Medicine Hat to Cal¬ 
gary. At the western end 
is Bassano, with the town 
of Brooks approximately 
in the centre of the tract, 
which is officially known as 
the Eastern Irrigation Dis¬ 
trict. In it are 170,000 acres 
under irrigation, consider¬ 
ably over a million acres of 
grazing land, and an additional 70,000 acres of ir¬ 
rigable land. The claim is that it is the largest 
project of its type in Canada, and the largest indi¬ 
vidual irrigation area under one dam in North 
America. 


B ACK of all this achievement and much more 
than has been told, lies a human interest story 
seldom equalled in the annals of this country. To 
tell it fully would require a full-sized book and 
much research and investigation. It would begin 
with the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
across the prairies, and the granting by the Do¬ 
minion Government of millions of acres of land 
along both sides of the right-of-way, to the 
Company; and would include the far-sighted de¬ 
cision of the C.P.R. to develop the irrigation possi¬ 
bilities of southern Alberta by tapping the waters 
flowing eastward from the Rockies across the 
prairies. In it would be told how the railroad estab- _ 
fished experimental farms, engaged engineers and 
agricultural scientists, not only to build the essential 
dams, flumes, canals and other irrigation structures, 
but to study the types of crops and livestock suit¬ 
able to such an area. It would tell of the large scale 
efforts of the Company to colonize the territory and 
of the many millions of dollars invested in develop¬ 
ment work, in order that there might eventually be 
a land filled with people whose products and re¬ 
quirements would develop freight and passenger 
traffic. 

If this were all that was revealed, 
however, the story would be less 
than half told. Work was started 
about 1911 and three irrigation proj¬ 
ects were involved, eastern, central 
and western. By 1914 the Company 
was able to start selling some land at 
Gem in the northern part of the 

I Eastern district. World War I, be¬ 
ginning in August, 1914, pretty well 
stopped colonization efforts. In 1915, 
all of what was called the Bow Slope 
was reserved, the southern part for 
Scandinavian organizations. About 
15 families went into Duchess in 
1916-17, mostly from the U.S. The 
odd one came in in 1917 and 1918. 

By 1919 and 1920 they were coming 
in fast. Patricia and Rosemary were 
settled, Tilley was settled with re¬ 
turned soldiery on 40-acre lots. One 
of the earliest purchasers—even be¬ 
fore World War I—was the wealthy 
Duke of Sutherland, who for $40 per / 
acre purchased 5,000 acres of the / 
best land in the Eastern district lying..' 
east of Brooks. He brought out Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch settlers, built houses 
(Turn to }mge 59) 


The siphon bearing irrigation 
water over Antelope Creek. 


Water from the Bow River enters The Little 
Empire at Bassano, where a dam 7,900 feet in length 
(72Q feet is concrete), 60 feet high and delivering 
2,600 cubic second feet through its main canal, was 
erected in 1911-1914 at a cost of $1,700,000. The 
entire area of irrigated land is served by 10 main 
canals and a number of large reservoirs of which 
the biggest is Lake Newell, 10.5 miles in length 
by 4.2 miles wide and having a maximum depth of 
58 feet, an area of 15,000 acres and able to store 
197,000 acre-feet of water at elevation 2,481. At 
Brooks there is an aqueduct comprising two miles 


Above: Peas for the cannery is a 
popular crop at Brooks. 


Below: A barley field about to receive 
a heavy inundation. 
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I N Calgary some time ago, 

I met the man who farms 
in a bigger way than any¬ 
body else north of the 
Arctic Circle. He manages six 
thousand head of livestock 
divided into two herds. The 
main herd containing about 
four thousand animals is 
located about 60 miles east and 
a little north of Aklavik, the 
Canadian metropolis of the 
Arctic Circle, and the other 
herd of about two thousand 
animals is located about 
250 air miles distant 
from Aklavik. 

He may, and probably 
does, operate the biggest 
herd of livestock in Can¬ 
ada north of Calgary. 

Though his methods 
more nearly approximate 
those of the large cattle 
ranches of southern Al¬ 
berta, it is no doubt un¬ 
derstandable that in a 
country where the frost 
never goes out of the 
ground from one year’s 
end to the other and the 
temperature in mid-July 
may be above 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, livestock 
management is quite a 

different proposition. For one thing he doesn’t have 
to worry about fences, although at round-up time 
large corrals are convenient and even necessary. 
Moreover, being the only white man connected with 
the project, the labor employed is almost entirely 
Eskimo. 

The man himself is E. W. Hogan, Superintendent 
of the Dominion Government Reindeer Station at 
Aklavik. He first went “down north” in 1936, the 
year after completion of the famous five-year drive 
of 3,000 reindeer, which were conducted on their 
long tour from Alaska to the Mackenzie Delta. Mr. 
Hogan was outside for a number of years during the 
war, managing the farm at the War Research Sta¬ 
tion, Suffolk, Alberta, but went back again when 
the war was over. 

He is a bachelor, middle-aged and manages to 
carry a merry twinkle in his eye. I asked him why 
he chose to live so far away from what we call 
civilization. 

“Well,” he said, “one reason, of course, was to 
make a living. Then, in addition to that, there are 
no cares in particular, no taxes or cosmetics to 
worry about, and clothes are not a serious problem. 
By and large, the climate is more healthful, and 
the inhabitants are not subject to the same 
pressures and intensities as in large cities. There are 
no parking rules, or clanging street cars or rushing 
automobiles to worry about; and besides all this 
you get a lot more time to think. The people down 
north do think—for example, about what fools men 
are to believe they can alter time by putting the 
clock ahead an hour. They also read in a way they 
would not think of doing if they were outside, 
busily engaged in doing a lot more inconsequential 
things. 

“The winter is really better than summer, prima- 
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rily because you can go anywhere you like. In the 
summer, travel is by water only, because the frost 
comes out of the ground just enough to make the 
surface of the tundra unsafe and insect pests make 
travel uncomfortable.” 

A KLAVIK was established as a small fur-trading 
post in 1912. In 1923 the Mounties moved 
their station to Aklavik from Herschel Island, 
about 150 miles to the northwest. Soon the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company made it their centre, largely 
because of a better supply of fuel and timber. 

The northern metropolis is not yet very large. In 
fact, the total population is about 350. The town is 
located approximately at the timberline in the midst 
of the great Mackenzie Delta and, because of this 
fact, is approximately the 
meeting place for the 
Eskimo and the northern 
Indian. The Eskimo does 
not, as a rule, live above 
(south) of timber, while 
the Indian, as a rule, 
doesn’t live below (north) 
of timber. Strangely 
enough perhaps, there are 
no Eskimos in Aklavik 
itself, although the Eskimo 
population of the district 
in 1944 was 377, while 
the Indians numbered 213 
and white folk about 170. 

Still, Aklavik must be 
quite a town. It has two 
boarding schools and hos¬ 
pitals. The schools house 
90 pupils each and are 
operated by the Roman 


reindeer at Aklavik. 


Below: Eskifno 
herder bull-dogging 
a yearling reindeer. 


Catholic and Anglican Mis¬ 
sions. There are about 35 beds 
in each hospital and, of course, 
each has a staff of trained per¬ 
sonnel. There are six Mounties, 
three stores, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and two others; a 
radio station, CHAK, the 
“Voice of the Arctic;” a hotel 
and restaurant; and medical 
officers and an administrative 
officer, J. T. Harvey, whose 
territory extends for hundreds 
of miles. 

Of course, the country has 
some disadvantages. It is a 
little slow, so much so that 
when it is five o’clock in Win¬ 
nipeg for instance, it is only 
two o’clock in Aklavik. This 
may have something to do with 
the fact that they sometimes 
get ■ upset for sleep,\ because 
they can’t always tell whether 
it is time to get up or go to 
bed. On March 21, for ex¬ 
ample, there are 12 hours of 
sunlight, and from May to July 
25 no darkness. By now, pre¬ 
sumably, the sun will be put¬ 
ting in a full day’s work, 
enabling Mr. Hogan and his 
6,000 reindeer to live normal lives. 

rriHE Eskimo seems to be an individual quite 
A beyond our understanding. Over hundreds of 
years he has adjusted himself to his surroundings 
and has never had occasion apparently to impose 
on himself and his neighbors any restrictions which 
accompany what we call “civilization.” According 
to Mr. Hogan, the Eskimo has no understanding of 
the meaning of the extreme penalty for crime. If 
he is kept in custody until he is brought to trial, he 
enjoys it, because he eats better than when he is at 
home. Sometimes the Mounties must live with a 
prisoner for several months; and it doesn’t seem 

reasonable to the 
Eskimo that the 
Mounties should, 
treat him so well for 
such a long time and 
then hang him after¬ 
wards. 

The Eskimo seems 
to take no thought 
of the morrow. He 
occasionally makes 
big money trapping 
and hunting, but it 
doesn’t last long. 
There is the story of 
one skilful hunter, who was away for 
two years and came back with furs 
valued at $70,000: The following 
year he had nothing. Another man 
won $12,000 playing poker. He flew 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, and to Van¬ 
couver, Calgary and Edmonton to 
play the races, and chartered a plane 
back to Aklavik, which cost him 
$1,000. The next year he was hard 
up. 

(Turn to page 34) 


Production of 
meat in the 
Arctic is dif¬ 
ferent. E. W. 
Hogan’s herds 
range over 
vast areas. 
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D EEP in the interior of Central Africa a man 
with a ten-pound bag of salt is wealthy. 
With it he can buy several wives, a herd 
of cattle, the entire carcass of an elephant and 
still have enough left to sprinkle on his meat. 

But Central Africa is salt-poor. A land deficient 
in any vital commodity will pay plenty for it. In 
Canada, on the other hand, a ten-pound bag of 
salt won’t buy a decent meal. For salt is one of 
the cheapest foods we have. Cheap—because 
there’s a great abundance of it. So much, in fact, 
that we could supply all of humanity, humanity’s 
livestock and industries with salt for tens of 
thousands of years. That’s a lot of salt. 

To the farmer salt means many things: Appetiz¬ 
ing fare on his table; succulent smoked meats; 
tasty canned foods; healthier livestock; safe roads 
when he motors to town in icy weather. 

These are only a few of the apparent benefits. 
Salt also plays an important though lesser known 
role in the manufacture of clothing, leather, the 
metal used in farm implements, crockery, soap. 
It was a powerful force behind the establishment 
of many of the country’s major industries. 

But at one time Canadians had none of their 
own salt. It was imported from France and Eng¬ 
land and sold at exorbitant prices. Later, it was 
brought in from the United States. 

While citizens of Ontario like to believe their 
province pioneered in the commercial production 
of salt, this is not the case. Moldy government 
records reveal that Manitoba was the first province 
to go into the salt business. 

About 1820 a settler named James Monkman 
discovered several salt springs bubbling out of 
the earth on Red Deer Peninsula on the southern 
shores of Lake Winnipegosis. Pitching camp near¬ 
by, he decided to establish a salt works on 
the spot. 

His evaporating furnace was 
quite primitive. On two 
rough stone walls > 20 
inches apart he placed 
an iron troughlike 
kettle five feet long, 
two feet wide and 
one foot deep. 
At one end a 
low chimney 


was built to provide a draft and take care of smoke. 

With this crude equipment Monkman struggled 
for several years to provide salt to the increasing 
colony of settlers concentrating in the Red River 
Valley. He established branch plants at Swan River 
and Duck River. When he died his sons carried on. 

In 1858 the Monkman Salt Works were visited 
by the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploration 
Expedition from Toronto. Prof. H. Y. Hind, leader 
of the expedition, later issued a detailed report on 
his findings. He recorded that the Monkmans were 
manufacturing salt at a profit at Lake Winnipegosis 
and Swan River. Most of their production was 
being purchased by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Describing the early salt-making process. Prof. 
Hind wrote: 

“When a spring is found, a well five feet broad 
and five feet deep is excavated. Near it an evap¬ 
orating furnace is erected. The brine from the well 
is ladled into the kettles and the salt scooped out 
as it forms. After draining for a short time it is 
packed in birch bark ‘roggins’ for transportation to 
Red River where it commands 12 shillings sterling 
a bushel, or 100-weight of flour, or a corresponding 
quantity of fish, pemmican or buffalo meat, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

“The brine is very strong. From one kettle two 
bushels of salt can be made in one day in dry 
weather. There are nine kettles at the works, seven 
being in constant use in summer months—” 


Left: A mountain of in¬ 
dustrial salt for meat 
packing, manufacture 
of caustic soda and 
chlorine, and ice control 
on slippery streets. 


Belou>: The oldest 6f 
the salt plants now pro¬ 
ducing in western Can¬ 
ada at TSeepawa, Man. 


N 1874 a geological survey party found the 
Winnipegosis works still active, with a Mr. 
McKay in sole charge. He was producing 500 
bushels a year, less than half the amount manufac¬ 
tured in previous years. Fifteen years later another 
survey party found operations abandoned although 
wandering Indians were evaporating some for their 
own use. 

The death of James Monkman’s salt venture is 
understandable. By that time salt was being made 
in Ontario and Michigan. The twin fingers of the 
railway had probed through to Manitoba from the 
east. Eastern salt was much superior and consider¬ 
ably cheaper even when hauled by rail to the 
western province. Progress had shoved the early 
Manitoba industry into obscurity. 

A mad scramble for oil in western Ontario was 
directly responsible for the modern development 
of the salt industry in Canada. Several strikes had 
been made further south. An oil company was or¬ 
ganized by Samuel Platt for drilling in Goderich. 
When his drill had penetrated 686 feet without 
finding oil his shareholders withdrew their backing. 

Spurred on by a $1,000 bonus offered by the 
county council and $500 by the town if he reached 
1,000 feet down, Platt carried on at his own ex¬ 
pense. At 964 feet he struck a bed of rock salt 
through which he bored for 60 feet. He 
had completed the required 1,000 feet 
and won the $1,500 bonus. 

Platt’s find was so sensa¬ 
tional the shareholders who 
had deserted him begged to 
climb back on the band¬ 
wagon. He let them and in¬ 
corporated the organization 
as the Goderich Petroleum 
Company. Pumping of the 
brine began in September, 

1866. (Turn to page 44) 


A 50Q-ton hydraulic press at Neepawa compresses salt 
into 50-lb. blocks for farm use. 


SILT 

In Abundance 


By PHILIP A. NOVIKOFF 


The Canadian economy is 
blessed with an inexhaust¬ 
ible supply of a substance 
that is constantly growing 
in importance as technol¬ 
ogy advances . 
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“C 


AN I get my cows bred artificially?” I have 
been asked this question several times 
since artificial insemination work was 
started in Alberta in the fall of 1943. At that time 
it was recognized that the. conditions of prairie 
agriculture were not particularly well suited to an 
artificial breeding program, but information was 
needed to determine its practical value in such a 
farming area. 

The question of the economy of such a venture 
is always extremely important and with artificial 
insemination, as with rural electrification and other 
community projects, the economic possibilities are 
largely determined by natural conditions. Some of 
the leading factors determining the economic feasi¬ 
bility of A-1. are: Volume and concentration of cow 
population, number of breeds involved, type of 
roads in the area served, climate, and the rate of 
conception achieved. The prairie provinces are not 
very strong on the first four of these, and the fifth 
is dependent enough on the other four, that diffi¬ 
culty might also be'expected from that source. 

Reports from heavily populated areas of the 
Eastern United States then indicated that A.I. was 
being carried on without too much difficulty; and 
because of the tremendous theoretical possibilities 
A.I. presented, some of the reports may have been 
made with too much enthusiasm and optimism in 
view of the scientific and practical knowledge at 
hand. The rapid expansion in those areas also 
indicated considerable success, and may have been 
responsible for undue enthusiasm in areas that 
were not so well suited to this practice. 

B EEF breeders were worried for fear this new 
fangled breeding scheme would put them out 
of business by doing away with the demand for 
bulls. Almost always listed as the first ad¬ 
vantage of A. I. was the great number of 
cows that could be mated to one bull. This 
did not read well to the beef breeder, and 
without having enough facts concerning the 
limitations of A. I. he had reason to be con¬ 
cerned. Practically all reports of work done 
with A. I. were based on work done 
with dairy cattle, but this was pot 
always pointed out. 


service has been supplied to the Alberta members 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association from bulls of 
their selection; and to a grade-herd “Breeding 
Club” in an area roughly 15 miles in radius, 
centred by the town of Olds. Actual breeding in 
registered Holstein herds was started in January, 
1944, and since that time service has been supplied 
from three different bulls, namely, Hays Thirty- 
Nine Steps -132363-; Glenafton Rag Apple Archi¬ 
tect -161294-; and, more recently, from Sovereign 
Masterpiece -198229-. While this program has the 
decided weakness of 5 attempting to provide con¬ 
tinuous service from a definite sire, as well as the 
difficulty of providing suitable technicians in some 


The breeders of dairy bulls were 
also concerned to some extent be¬ 
cause, after all, approximately half 
of their calves are bulls. In the first 
flush of publicity it appeared that 
the demand for these bulls might 
be seriously curtailed. 

The small herd owner saw great 
possibilities in A. I. He immediately visualized the 
possibility of getting his cows bred to a better bull than 
he had used in the past and, best of all, doing away 
with the necessity of keeping a bull, or getting the 
use of the neighbor’s bull. Because he had heard that 
there were men called “technicians” who did this work, 
he assumed that his own responsibility would be prac¬ 
tically eliminated. 

It was also fairly common at that time for reports on 
A. I. to indicate that conception rates were higher than 
those attained by natural breeding. A discussion of this 
one point could take up the space of this entire article, 
but it is my opinion that the average conception rate 
achieved by artificial breeding in all areas is not as high 
as the average conception rate reached in the, prairie 
provinces by natural breeding. The tendency in artificial 
breeding is for greater variation from herd to herd, 
month to month, and year to year, than is the case with 
natural breeding. 


Headquarters laboratory and bull barn, Fraser 
Valley artificial breeding association. 


Class of artificially bred dairy heifers at Regina. 


Glenafton Rag Apple Architect -161294-, 
one of the Holstein sires in service at the 
Olds breeding centre. 


areas, it has been generally well accepted 
by the breeders as indicated by the num¬ 
ber of herds participating each year since 
1943, by the number of cows bred 
(shown in parentheses), as follows: 
1944-16 (108); 1945-43 (247); 1946-58 (317); 
1947-63 (407); and 1948-83 (365). 

Under such a policy it is practically impossible 
to guarantee service at all times, particularly to 
herds that require individual semen shipments. For 
that reason, breeders have been discouraged from 
disposing of their herd bulls and depending entirely 
on artificial service. The policy was meant originally 
to provide service from better-than-average bulls 
to some of the better cows in different herds; and 
such a program must of necessity be confined to 
that plan, except for breeders very favorably located 
or operating with very small herds. Artificial service 
has also been supplied in the Holstein herd main¬ 
tained at the School of Agriculture farm at Olds, 
and some shipments have been made to the School 
of Agriculture farm at Vermilion. Results in the 
Olds herd have been very good, while at Vermilion 
they have not been good. This would indicate the 
possibilities existing in rather large herds, where 
A. I. could be confined to one herd and all phases 
of the program kept under single management, 
without the problem of transporting semen. Inade¬ 
quate results at Vermilion would indicate the possi¬ 
bility of providing satisfactory service to an entire 
herd from a definite sire, where 24 hours is used 
to transport semen. 


A S for service provided for grade-herd owners in 
the breeding club at Olds, we have found that 
the conditions mentioned earlier have played an 
important part. Costs have been relatively high 
because of lack of volume. Interest has suffered 
along with the dairy business generally, because 
of high-priced grain, high-priced cows, and in¬ 
creased costs of dairy production. It has been 
relatively easy for farmers in this area to switch 

from dairying to other 
farm practices. A certain 
percentage of members 
have been dissatisfied at 
some time or other with 
breeding results. While 
service has been supplied 
from Holstein and Short¬ 
horn bulls, the member 
using Holstein service has 
generally had the best 
results. We can, however, 
see no difference in the 
effectiveness of bulls as 
between the two breeds, 
and attribute this condi¬ 
tion mainly to management in the. 
herds. The man using Holstein serv¬ 
ice is usually a little more specialized 
in his cattle enterprise and the 
(Turn to page 28) 


A RTIFICIAL breeding work in Alberta has been 
carried on under a provincial government policy, 
administered by the livestock branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. It is centred at a laboratory set up in 
1943 at the Olds School of Agriculture, from which 




















indicate,” I suggested, “that she might have taken 
something up there?” 

“If she did,” Lem said, “I reckon it wasn’t a 
book.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because whoever went through that room was 
looking for something smaller. They even smashed 
picture frames. You can’t hide no books in picture 
frames.” Lem Purnell got up. “I better have a talk 
with Jeff Carey.” 

“He must be questioned, certainly,” The Judge 
murmured, pressing his slim fingertips together. 
“Perhaps, since I secured his prints by inviting him 
to have a drink . . . rather a shabby trick, I fear 
. . . it would be better for me to talk to him. He 
knows about the minder?” 

“I told him, this afternoon,” I said. 

“Reckon you didn’t have to tell him,” Matt 
Gordy piped up. “With his fingerprints on that 
candlestick and the cupboard door, we know he 
was there.” 

“But not necessarily,” smiled my uncle, “at the 
time the murder was, committed. At present the 
young man is out driving with Miss Martin. I will 
question him as soon as he returns. And let you 
know what he says tomorrow morning, when I 
come out to the house to see Miss Carey’s bedroom. 
Shall we say at ten o’clock?” 

“All right with me, Judge.” Lem pointed to the 
table. “Matt will have to take this bottle.” 

“But not its contents,” my uncle laughed. He 
went into the dining-room, came back with a cut- 
glass decanter. “Pour it in here. And have a drink, 
both of you, before you go.” 

When they had left, the Judge took up the list 
of Miss Carey’s books. The foolscap pages were 
tied together with tape. 

“Do you see anything peculiar about this, 
Garry?” he said. 

I examined the document carefully. 

“No,” I replied. “Do you?” 

“Yes. I should have noticed it when Jefferson 
gave the paper back to me. One of the pages is 
missing. The last page. Someone has torn it off. You 
can see bits of the edge, still in place under the 
tape.” 

“Kolker, perhaps,” I said. “Or ... or Jeff.” 

“Perhaps,” the Judge said. For a long time he sat 
silent. 

Then we heard a car drive into the yard, and 
laughter, as Miss Martin and Jeff Carey ran up the 
front steps. 

S HOCKS such as the one Miss Martin had 
received are apt to kick back at you a few hours 
later; the girl was really tired, now. My uncle sent 
her off to bed, invited Jeff to have a nightcap. 

“I have an apology to make to you, Jefferson,” 
he said. “When I asked you to have a drink, earlier 
in the evening, I am afraid I was guilty of a gross 
breach of hospitality.” 

“How so, Judge?” Jeff filled his glass. 

“Because I used the invitation as a means of se¬ 
curing your fingerprints.” 

There is no doubt that Jeff Carey was angry; his 
lean, handsome face turned a sudden crimson. 

“What did you want with my fingerprints, Judge 
Tyson?” he asked harshly. 

My uncle sank into his big, shabby chair; he 
seemed very small and inoffensive. 

“Jefferson,” he said, “I have always been a good 
friend of the Carey family. I aift trying to be a 
friend of yours, now. I wanted your fingerprints in 
order to find out, before you got into trouble, what 
you were doing at Sandy Point last night.” 

My uncle’s voice was very gentle; there was an 
almost plaintive note in it, but Jeff continued to 
scowl. 

As I forced my tcay through the shrubbery, a red 
flame cut the darkness and a bullet clipped the leaves 
at my elbotc. 
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ii T EFF,” the Judge went on, “as you know, is 
Miss Carey’s grandnephew, just as that 

J young woman, Miss Martin, is her grand¬ 
niece. The old lady did not approve of Jefferson 
. . . thought him a waster . . . which is why she 
did not favor him in her will. He got her books, and 
sold them. To this man Kolker. Jeff was very angry 
over his treatment, not only because of the house, 
but he claimed that some of the books were 
missing.” 

“Were any missing?” Lem asked. 

“No. None that he should have received. The 
library belonged to Miss Carey’s father. Some of 
the books were first editions, and quite valuable. 
Kolker paid Jeff fourteen hundred dollars for the 
lot. Not long before her death Miss Carey gave me 
a list”—my uncle unfolded the document he had 
brought from his study—“made when she was a 
young woman. Before her final illness, she checked 


it with the books in the library, crossed off certain 
ones which, in the course of years, had disappeared. 
But, as I explained to young Carey, none of those 
so crossed off, even had they been available, would 
have belonged to him, since under the will he was 
to receive only the books actually in the library at 
the time of Miss Carey’s death.” 

“Did Kolker see the list?” I asked. 

“Oh yes. The books were checked against iLwhen 
they were removed from the house. Naturally, one 
might assume that it accounts in some way for 
Kolker’s and Jefferson’s presence there last night, 
and yet I can’t see how. They both had ample 
opportunity to examine the contents of the library 
on previous visits.” 

“Doesn’t the search of Miss Carey’s bedroom 
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“What makes you think I was there?” 

The Judge’s eyes became bleak. 

“I know you were there, Jefferson,” he said 
tartly, “and so do the police. It is not at all impos¬ 
sible that you may shortly be arrested on a charge 
of murder. So for your own sake I advise you to 
tell me just what occurred.” 

I SAW that Jeff was surprised. The Judge had said 
nothing, I noticed, about the candlestick and 
the prints on the closet door. When a man knows 
the evidence against him it is easier to tell a 
plausible story. Jeff stalked to the desk. 

“Murder?” he exclaimed. “I didn’t even know 
anybody had been murdered. All I’ve heard, from 
Garry, is that a man was found dead out there!” 

“And you don’t know who it was?” my uncle 
asked. 

“I do not.” 

“It was Kolker.” 

“Kolker? You mean that antique dealer?” Jeff 

tried hard to register surprise, but his poker face 

was like a mask that has slipped. 

“Yes.” The Judge, too, I saw, felt that Carey was 

bluffing. “Don’t you think it a waste of time to beat 

about the bush? There is serious evidence against 
» \ 

you. 

Jeff slumped into a chair. 

“What do you want to know?” he asked defiantly. 
“Everything . . . so far as you and this fellow 
Kolker are concerned.” 

“All right! I sold him the books. When I gave 
him the list to check up with he said I’d been 
gypped. I asked you about it!” 

“That is correct. And I told you none of the 
books your aunt had crossed off belonged to you, 
under the will.” 



“I understand, Jefferson. You wanted to secure 
this valuable object, even if you had to go out 
to Sandy Point and ransack the house yourself. 
And what did Kolker say when you told him 
that?” 

“He said I wouldn’t know the thing if I saw 
it . . . that I’d already had a description of it 
under my nose.” 

“Ahl” My uncle took the foolscap list from his 
desk. “Look this over, and tell me if you notice 
anything unusual about it.” 

Jeff glanced through the catalog, shook his 
head. 

“You have no recollection, then, of another 
page?” 

“No.” Jeff fingered 
the list awkwardly. “I 
left everything t o 
Kolker.” 

“He may have torn 
it off,” said the Judge. 

“Very likely, the — . 

blasted little crook. I ^ ' 

accused him of trying 
to double-cross me. We 
had a row!” 

“Before witnesses?” ' 

My uncle’s eyebrows ' : 

went up. 

“One! Kolker yelled, 
when I threatened to 
punch him, and a bell- 
hop came in.” ' Tl ®*!£*2§8: 

The Judge's eyes °I°5| 

grew even sterner. 


There was a moon, too, 


“Have you got that 

missing page, Jeffer- “I guess so.” This seemed to puzzle Jeff Carey 
son?” he asked. even more. “To tell you the truth, I don’t remember. 
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“Me? How would I Anyway I figured while I was waiting for Kolker I 
get it?” might as well look over the books he’d left behind. 

“Kolker’s pockets had I thought maybe he’d missed something. So I put 
been searched.” the candle on the floor, dragged the books out, sat 

“Look here!” Jeff got there for half an hour going through them.” 
up. “Are you accusing “Then you didn’t go upstairs?” My uncle inter- 
me of his murder?” rupted. 

“You were there ... “I did not! Just sat there on the floor until 
and so was Kolker.” quarter to ten, waiting for Kolker to show up. 

My uncle waved a deli- When he didn’t, I went home.” 
cate hand. “Sit down, “First putting out the candle?” 

Jefferson, and get on “Sure. I blew it out.” 

with it.” “And locking the door when you left?” 

■ Jeff Carey sank into “Of course. Why?” 
a chair. His lips and his 

fingers were trembling. T IMIE Judge sighted across the tips of his fingers 
“I left Kolker,” he at an imaginary point on the wall. 


Part II—Conclusion. 


said, “and went down “I was just wondering,” he said, “why the candle 
to the lobby. The rat had burnt out in its socket. And how Kolker, with- 


“Right! I explained things to Kolker before he 
left town. Yesterday I got a letter from him saying 
he was coming back, asking me to meet him at the 
hotel, around three o’clock. I did. He again said I 
hadn’t got all that was coming to me, and offered 
to put up a thousand dollars if I’d let him search 
the house!” 

“A thousand dollars? Just for a search?” the 
Judge asked. 

“Oh, no! I wasn’t to get it unless he found what 
he was after.” 

“And what was that?” 

“I don’t know. He wouldn’t tell me. So I 
refused.” 

“I see. And what next?” 

“He kept raising the ante. Up to five thousand. 
I didn’t agree, because I figured if there was any¬ 
thing out at Shady Point so valuable that he would 
pay me five thousand, it must be worth twice as 
much, at least. And I saw no reason to let him make 
a profit like that when all I had to do . . .” Jeff 
hesitated, frowning. 

“When all you had to do,” the Judge supplied 
pleasantly, “was to notify me, as executor of the 
estate, that I had overlooked something of great 
value belonging to Miss Martin.” 

“I hadn’t met Miss Martin then!” Jeff spat out 
the words as though they burnt him. “All I knew 
was that Aunt Sarah had left everything to some 
dame in Europe, except a few moldy books.” 


followed me, insisted 
on a drink. Then he offered, if I’d help him find 
this thing he was after, to take twenty-five per 
cent of what he got for it . . . give me seventy-five. 
I said I’d meet him at nine o’clock . . .” 

“In the bartender’s hearing, I suppose?” 

“I suppose he heard us.” Jeff was becoming 
more and more uneasy. “I didn’t mention where 
we were going to meet.” 

“I see,” the Judge said. “So you went out to 
Sandy Point?” 

“Yes. Walked. I looked for his car . . he’d driven 
down from Baltimore . . . When I didn’t see it, I 
went inside. Used the key you let me have, Judge, 
at the time I sold the books.” Jeff took the key from 
his pocket and laid it on the desk. “Should have 
returned it before.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t,” my uncle said. 

“Well . . . the house was pitch-dark, of course. I 
didn’t know the electric current had been turned 
off. When I discovered it was, I hunted around for 
a candle. Remembered Aunt Sarah kept a pair, in 
brass sticks, on the mantlepiece.” 

“Just a moment, Jefferson. In your groping 
around, did you touch the door of the closet?” 

“I don’t know.” Jeff seemed puzzled by the 
question. “As I was saying, I found the candle, lit 
it . . 

“A fresh candle, I suppose,” said the Judge. 
“‘One that had not been used?” 


out a key, managed to get into the house. So far as 
I can learn, no one broke in.” 

Jeff, thoroughly confused, splashed another drink 
into his glass. 

“I don’t know,” he muttered. 

“Did you make no further inquiries concerning 
Kolker?” 

“Yes. I called up the hotel. Next morning. They 
said he had checked out the night before.” 

“And did you then go to Sandy Point?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

“It would have been natural. Certainly, after his 
eagerness to search for this object, whatever it was, 
his disappearance must have struck you as rather 
strange.” 

Jeff shook his head; there were both anger and 
fear, I thought, in his eyes. 

“If you want to know what I really thought,” he 
growled, “I’ll tell you! I figured that rat had beat 
me to it! Had gone out to the house earlier and 
found what he was after. How he got in I didn’t 
know ... I figured then he’d probably smashed one 
of the windows!” Jeff got up, went to the door. 
“If that’s all of the third degree, I’ll be going!” 

He stormed out, banging the study door. 

“Have you forgotten,” I said, when he had gone 
“that Lem found a car had been parked back of 
the house? With cigarette butts, showing lipstick, 
in the road?” 

(Turn to page 93) 
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DOCKAGE! 


WINNIPEG 

Figures compiled by the Board of Grain Commissioners show that 
Western Canada farmers shipped a total of 68 million bushels of 
weed seeds to Fort William and Port Arthur in the past 10 years. 
Enough dockage to fill a freight train of box cars 350 miles long 
— the distance from Regina to Winnipeg! 

This staggering waste of time and money can be eliminated at 
low cost per acre — with WEED-BANE. 

WEED-BANE is the safest, surest 2,4-D weed killer. Safest — because 
non-toxic, non-flammable, non-corrosive. Harmless to grass, soil, 
animals, and humans. Absolutely safe to use in cereal crops—and flax. 
WEED-BANE is surest — kills mustard, stinkweed, and other annual and 
perennial weeds right to their root tips. Insist on the genuine — 



WEED-BANE I 


Two WEED-BANE folders art available — one in question and answer form, the other titled 
“Why Grow Weeds ?" Ask your dealer or write Naugatuck Chemicals, Montredl or Winnipeg. 


Naugatuck Chemicals 

DIVISION OF DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 



Boss Johnson Takes The Offensive 

Undeterred by the effects of Britain’s importing policy, 
the Premier of British Columbia plans for expansion. 

* by CHAS. L. SHAW 


T HIS has been a winter that 
British Columbians will remem¬ 
ber with a shudder for many, 
many years; and when their grand¬ 
children decades from now complain 
of the cold they’ll tolerantly smile and 
tell them they should have been 
around away back in 1948-49, for in 
that winter of unhappy memory there 
was really something to deplore. 

There has been a little of almost 
everything but rain this winter and 
that, of course, is an astonishing 
reversal of form for a region that con¬ 
stantly takes With good humor jibes 
to the general effect that rain is as 
much a part of the scene as Van¬ 
couver’s Lions Gate, Victoria’s Mount 
Tolmie and Kelowna’s Okanagan Lake. 

By the time this is read, of course, 
the west coast may have had a deluge 
of rain, but at this writing there have 
been more than two solid months 
without rain; but plenty of snow and 
ice. 

The hydro-electric apparatus that 
serves British Columbia’s coastal area 
is designed and operated on the as¬ 
sumption that there is going to be an 
abundance of rain during the winter 
months and not more than a week or 
so of really cold weather. Conse¬ 
quently when there was no rain what¬ 
ever—an unheard of thing for the area 
—the power system showed signs of 
failure. Industrial plants were ordered 
to curtail operation to save electricity; 
business offices closed early and house¬ 
holders were asked to do with as little 
lighting as possible. The B.C. Electric’s 
fine new trolley buses, just introduced, 
were taken off the streets in favor of 
motor buses, all for the same reason. 

But even with all these discomforts, • 
British Columbians didn’t feel so bad¬ 
ly treated. Weather reports from all 
over the country seemed to make even 
drearier reading and there was this to 
be said in favor of the B.C. winter: 
the coastal cities had more sunshine 
in the winter months than they had 
had for years. Day after day of bright 
skies, but b-r-r-r was it cold? 

Premier Byron I. Johnson did his 
best to cheer everyone with a program 
of almost unprecedented confidence 
and expansion and, judging from the 
response in most quarters, he suc¬ 
ceeded. His announcement in the 
provincial legislature that his govern¬ 
ment planned to proceed with exten¬ 
sion of the Pacific Great Eastern Rail¬ 
way to Prince George, build a high¬ 
way from Vancouver to link up with 
the railway at Squamish, spend mil¬ 
lions more on other highways, augment 
public power plants and encourage 
the aluminum, pulp and other indus¬ 
tries to come into B.C., made old- 
timers recall the old, old days when 
the colorful Sir Richard McBride fired 
the imagination of the people with his 
bold expansion program. 

P ERHAPS not since the days of Sir 
Richard before World War I has 
British Columbia embarked on such a 
series of major undertakings as Premier 
Johnson announced in his policy 
speech to the provincial legislators, 
and for those who might be tempted 
to recall that Sir Richard bit off more 


than the province could digest it 
should be pointed out that British 
Columbia, while still in many respects 
a frontier province, has matured, espe¬ 
cially in an economic sense, since those 
days. It can afford big expenditures 
because it has the money and the 
wherewithal to earn more. As recently 
as the early 1930’s British Columbia’s 
economy was so badly strained that 
even such essential measures as forest 
protection had to be sacrificed. But 
after a succession of boom years British 
Columbia is able to take in its stride 
such things as a five-year spending pro¬ 
gram of $90,000,000 over and above 
the regular budget appropriations. 

Premier Johnson’s announcement 
was a spectacular way of demonstrat¬ 
ing the government’s confidence, and 
only the cynical (critics hinted that per¬ 
haps the prospect of a fairly early 
election was partly responsible. Apart 
from a 11 political considerations, 
Premier Johnson is determined to show 
that expansion may be carried out for 
the general good without borrowing 
from the Socialist’s book. 

If he fails and Harold Winch’s eager 
C.C.F. takes over, Premier Johnson 
and spokesmen for west coast industry 
are afraid that capital will stay away 
from B.C., and that projects such as 
the Aluminum Company’s proposed 
$300,000,000 plant on the west coast 
may not materialize. 

RITISH COLUMBIA producers of 
such commodities as lumber, fish 
and fruit have not entirely abandoned 
hope of selling some of their output 
to the United Kingdom even though 
the British government has adopted 
the attitude that owing to the dollar 
shortage there is no money available 
for such purchases. 

Proposals have been made that the 
British Columbia government extend 
credit to Britain for the purchase of 
such goods, and there is also some 
hope that the Canadian government 
may be able to assist in some way. 

Along the same line Premier Byron 
I. Johnson has suggested that when 
his government goes ahead with the 
proposed extension of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway to Prince 
George an arrangement be made with 
Britain for the purchase of required 
steel on the understanding that Britain 
would buy lumber from sawmills lo¬ 
cated on the route of the P.G.E. or 
elsewhere in the province to an equiva¬ 
lent value. Premier Johnson emphasizes 
that this is not a barter deal; it is 
simply a means of facilitating pur¬ 
chases by both countries to their 
mutual advantage. The point is that 
British Columbia would otherwise 
have to purchase the steel in the 
United States and Britain would prob¬ 
ably have to buy the lumber from 
eastern Europe. 

One of the advocates of a plan for 
extension of provincial credit to Britain 
for purchases in this market is Hon. 
H. H. Stevens, formerly Canadian 
minister of trade and commerce, who 
has already made representations to 
this effect. 
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EASE OF HANDLING! 

Owners are Hailing the '49 Ford's 
new big-car roadability ... thrilling to swifter 
pick-up and response . . . made possible by the "Equa- 
Poise” Power you get from the new 100 hp. Ford V-8 
Engine. New Finger-Tip Steering for sure control and 
effortless parking! Improved "Magic Action” Brakes— 
35% easier-acting—for extra safety I 


SOFA-WIDE” SEATS 


- 

help make the new '49 Ford the big 
car in its field! Re-designed, front and rear, to 
give extra-comfortable hip and shoulder room for six 
big people. 


Chrome wheel trim rings and white 
sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 



100 Hp. 
V-8 

ENGINE 




POWER AND ECONOMY! 


—' Already, owners have driven millions of 

miles in their new '49 Fords. They’ve proved that 
the advanced Ford V-8 Engine with Equa-Flo Cooling and 
new "Deep-Breath" Manifolding gives up to 10% more gas 


economy! And they're enthusiastic about the new, smoother 
performance and big-car driving feel" that come from 
Ford's exclusive "Equa-Poise” Power design! 


^ ^f^APPRO^ “MID SHIP” RIDE 


** . Everywhere you'll hear owners 

talking about that new, road-hugging Ford "feel"— 
so sure and steady, even in a cross wind. Because 
now you ride between the wheels in the low-cradled 
centre section of the new & a 
F ord’s 59% stronger "Life- 
guard” Body. 


FRONT SPRINGS 

let the wheels "step over" the bumps! And 


owners marvel at the soft, level rear- 
seat ride given by the new Ford 
"Para-Flex" Rear Springs. 




Drive a Ford 
and FEEL 
the difference 


.-•'‘■'J/j’J illON The Fashion Academy o 
New York has been noted fo 
the past 20 years for its annual selectioi 
of "America’s best dressed women.” The ’49 For< 




was chosen to receive the Fashion Academy Gol< 
Medal after 1949 automobile models of all make 


and in all price classes had been carefully studied froi 
the standpoint of excellence in design, simplicity an 


feminine style appeal. This 
recognition of Ford 
leadership in the modern 
trend of automobile design 
stands as a unique tribute 
to the work of Ford’s Styl¬ 
ing Department. 




SEE YOUR FORD DEALER TODAY FOR A DEMONSTRATION RIDE 
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,_ ORDER NOW.L 


SELECTED SEED GRAINS 


Registered, Certified, Commercial 

Spring Wheat: 

Oats: 

Redman 

Exeter 

Reg-ent 

Ajax 

Thatcher 

Vanguard 

Red Bobs 

Garry 

Marquis 

Victory 

Garnet 

Legacy 


Larain 


Banner 

Durum Wheat: 

Peas: 

Carleton 

Dashaway 

Stewart 

Arthur 

Canadian Beauty 

Barley: 

Barley: 

(6 Row) 

(2 Row) 

Montcalm 

Sanalta 

O.A.C. 21 

Flax: 

Garton 

Rocket 

Plush 

Dakota 

Titan 

Sheyenne 

Newal 

Royal 

0111 


PRICES ON 

REQUEST 

Red River Grain Co. Ltd. 

Winnipeg, 

Manitoba 

Canada West Grain Co. Ltd, 

Edmonton, 

Alberta 


NEW AIR COMPRESSOR 



At a Bargain 

Piston type, size 2" X 1%", 
head in valves, bronze bear¬ 
ings splash lubrication, 
capacity 2.8 C.F.M. at 100 
lbs. continuous pressure, or 
150 lbs. at intermittent with 
Vz h.p. motor. Can be used 
with V4 or 1/3 h.p. at lower 
pressures. Shipping weight 
14 lbs. 


Price only $32.50 


WINNIPEG 


We can also supply new spray guns, pressure reducing 
valves, air gauges, automatic pressure switches, air 
hose, air tanks, and safety valves at great savings. 

Write for Free Catalog and Price List. 


CITY MACHINERY CO. 

783 MAIN STREET WINNIPEG. MAN. 



Homo Gardeners 1 
It's smart and profitable to order 
your entire Garden and Flower 
Seed requirements from McFayden 
—and at the same old time low 
prices that save you money and 
assure greater gardening success. 





EEDOFFER! 

!>/• WwSKSSSB6SSBSSSSSGGGV§QS6&6w9SnW&5v95vS&&Sw53BB!SB$Sw5it/SilSb!& 

Lettuce • Radish ■ Cucumbers 
Carrots > Surprise Flower Garden 
and McFayden 1949 Seed List 


McFayden Seed Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., or Box 550, Toronto, Ont. 
/ enclose 10 cents for (CG2) 

[ ] McFayden Introductory 10* 
Seed Offer. 

Please send me 

[ ) FREE 1949 McFayden Seed 
List. 


Name 


Address 


News of Agriculture 



Dairy students won first prize with this exhibit at the students’ winter fair at 
the University of Manitoba. The splendid model of a Holstein-Friesian cow tvas 
made by John J. Richie, a fourth-year degree student from Winnipeg. 


Canadian Grain Storage 

RAIN elevator storage capacity in 
Canada developed to a peak of 
604,710,587 bushels in 1943 from a 
grand total of 18,329,352 bushels 
capacity in 1900. This increase in grain 
storage space was fairly gradual until 
1940, reaching 100,000,000 bushels in 
1910; 200,000,000 in 1917; 300,000,- 
000 in 1927; 409,000,000 in 1930; 
and 500,000,000 in 1940. 

, With the occurrence of World War 
II and the piling up of surplus grain 
in Canada, a large number of-tempor¬ 
ary and special annexes were resorted 
to, with the result that in 1941 the 
storage capacity reached 601,191,319, 
or an increase of 177,000,000 bushels 
storage capacity since 1939. As the 
war neared its end and demand in 
war-ravaged countries began to be 
effective, much of the surplus grain 
was moved out and temporary and 
special annexes gradually reduced. 

As at December 1, 1948, total 
licensed grain storage capacity 
amounted to 486,227,270 bushels, of 
which nearly 415,000,000 were in 
elevators proper and in permanent 
annexes. There were 21.5 million 
bushels of unlicensed elevator capacity. 
Not surprisingly, 83 per cent of the 
total licensed storage capacity was 
located west of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and of this 151,459,400 
bushels of licensed storage capacity 
was located in Saskatchewan. 

Marketing Coarse Grains 

HE long drawn out discussions 
between Canadian farm organiza¬ 
tions interested in coarse grains mar¬ 
keting, the prairie provincial govern¬ 
ments and the Dominion Government, 
were brought to a head on February 
22 when representatives of the prairie 
governments and the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture met a committee 
of the Dominion cabinet at Ottawa. 
Elsewhere in issue (page 49), the 
resolution endorsed by the farm 
organizations is given in full, and this 
was the basis of the request presented 
to the Dominion Cabinet. It empha¬ 
sized the desire of the farm organiza¬ 
tions to have coarse grains marketed 
by a producers board operating to sell 
the coarse grains of western Canada 
at the best available prices in both 
the domestic and the export markets. 

The Dominion Government, a year 
ago, amended the Wheat Board Act 
to make it possible for the Board to 
handle coarse grains, but stipulated 


that the prairie governments must pass 
complementary legislation. The gov¬ 
ernment of Saskatchewan did so im¬ 
mediately, but the governments of 
Alberta and Manitoba held that such 
additional legislation was unnecessary. 
At this writing the decision of the 
Dominion government following the 
meeting on February 22 has not been 
announced, but it is understood that 
the Dominion will still insist on com¬ 
plementary legislation. 

Raise The Initial Wheat Price 

HE Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, an¬ 
nounced in the House of Commons 
on February 24 that, retroactive to 
August 1, 1945, the initial price to be 
paid by the Canadian Wheat Board 
to wheat producers will be increased 
20 cents per bushel basis No. 1 North¬ 
ern Fort William, Port Arthur or Van¬ 
couver. This will raise the initial price 
from $1.55 to $1.75 per bushel and 
will apply to all wheat delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board between 
August 1, 1945 and July 31, 1950. It 
has been estimated that between 
August 1, 1945 and March 31, 1949 
the Canadian Wheat Board will have 
received 1,070,000,000 bushels, which, 
at 20 cents per bushel, will mean retro¬ 
active payments to western producers 
amounting to $214 million. A year ago, 
the initial price was raised from $1.35 
to $1.55 per bushel, involving addi¬ 
tional retroactive payments of approxi¬ 
mately $155 million. 

The new price is effective on April 
1 and the distribution of cheques 
covering the retroactive payments is 
expected to begin March 31 at the rate 
of approximately 40,000 cheques per 
day. It is hoped that many farmers 
will receive cheques prior to seeding, 
especially those living in areas harvest¬ 
ing short crops in 1947 or 1948. 

Canada is operating a huge five- 
year wheat pool covering the period 
August 1, 1945 to July 31, 1950. The 
Wheat Board sells, as Class II wheat, 
all wheat disposed of to countries 
other than the United Kingdom and 
the Canadian domestic market. This 
Class II wheat is offered at open mar¬ 
ket prices and the Board fixes daily 
quotations on this wheat. For the first 
year of the British Wheat Agreement 
(1946-47), the simple average of 
these daily quotations amounted to 
$2.44 per bushel. (This is not a 
weighted average based on the actual 
amounts of wheat sold at various 



GOOD NEWS 

WATSON'S 

Kangaroo Brand Gloves Are 
Again Available 

IVE 

THERE 

ASK YOUR DEALER 

Made by 

JOHN WATSON LTD. 

127 East 2nd Ave. Vancouver, B.C. 




Calgary, Alberta 

WORLD’S LARGEST BULL SALE 

MARCH 14- 18. 1949. 

Offering over 700 Reg. Hereford Bulls 

carefully selected from 180 of Alberta’s 
top herds —T.B. and Bangs tested—Many 
herds accredited. 

Alberta Herefords carry the breeding of 
the top blood lines of the American con¬ 
tinent—and are known for their 

Scale — Bone — Quality and Ruggedness 
Like the kind that won the Canadian 
Grand Championships in Male and Female 
classes, Toronto Royal 1948. 

ALSO. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

Canada’s Largest Fat Stock Show 

Offers a good selection—choice HEREFORD Bulls 

MARCH 22-24. 1949 

Visit these sales in SUNNY ALBERTA where 
Canadians and Americans meet in a HEREFORD'S 
paradise. 

ALBERTA HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 

J. A. PAUL. President L. W. BOND, Secretary 
Okotoks, Alta, Irricana, Alta. 




Building Materials 


ALUMINUM 

CORRUGATED FOR 

ROOFING and SIDING 

5 to 14 Ms ft. lengths. Sheet 36"— 
cover 32" wide, 24 gauge. 

Brick Imitation Papers in Roll 18". 
Color: Red, Buff, and Green. Black Joint 
and White. 

Revetement Algo-Brique 

Color: Red, Buff and Green. 

Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofing, Scutan 
Paper, Tarred Felt, Beaver Board. 

Portable Garage, aluminum corrugated, size 
12x20, wood frame. Price $229.00, F.O.B. 
Charette. 

Factory second rollbrick siding, color red. buff, 
green and black joint. Price $2.90 per square. 

Roll roofing, 36 inches, red and green, 90 lbs. 
Price $2.50 per roll. 

Asphalt Shingles. 3 in 1, 210 lbs., red and 
green. Price $4.95 per square, F.O.B. Charette. 

Samples sent on request. 25% required on all 
orders, or send full amount and save C.O.D. 
charges. 

Prices and samples on request. 
Immediate Delivery From Stock. 

A. L. Gonneville Mfg. 

CHARETTE 3 QUEBEC 
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prices from day to day.) For the next 
crop year (1947-48), the simple aver¬ 
age was $2.87 and for the first six 
months of 1948-49 it was $2.38 per 
bushel. It is out of the difference be¬ 
tween the initial prices paid to wheat 
producers and the higher prices paid 
by the Wheat Board for Class I wheat 
sold to Britain and western Canada 
and for Class II wheat sold to other 
countries, that the retroactive pay¬ 
ments now amounting to $370 million 
have been secured. 

Farmers Pay Income Tax 

OR the tax year 1947-48, farmers 
filed 207,253 farm income tax 
forms. Of these more than 25 per cent, 
or 54,929, were filed in Saskatchewan, 
with the following numbers in other 
provinces: Alberta, 46,717; Ontario, 
42,001; Manitoba, 29,786; British 
Columbia, 10,065; Quebec, 9,902; 
Nova Scotia, 5,371; Prince Edward 
Island, 5,297; and New Brunswick, 
3,187. 

The Income Tax Department main- 
* tains 37 “intelligence officers” through¬ 
out the country, who go from centre 
to centre assisting farmers and others 
in making out Income Tax returns. Of 
these there are 23 in Ontario, only 
three in the huge province of Quebec, 
three each in Alberta and British 
Columbia, two in Saskatchewan and 
one in Manitoba. There are also two 
in New Brunswick, but none in Prince 
Edward Island or Nova Scotia. 


Wheat Agreement Again 

N January 25, in Washington, 
representatives of more than 50 
countries met for a further try for an 
International Agreement covering the 
marketing of wheat for a period of 
five years. If the negotiations are suc¬ 
cessful, 1949 will mark the third 
agreement reached. The first (1933), 
operated for a time but was aban¬ 
doned; the second was achieved in 
1948 after nine years of preparatory 
effort (interrupted by World War II), 
but was not ratified by the U.S. Con¬ 
gress (see Country Guide, April 1947, 
page 63, and April 1948, page 56). 
The agreement of 1948 involved 36 
countries of which 33 were importers 
and three (United States,.Canada and 
Australia) were exporters. At this 
writing negotiations are not con¬ 
cluded, nor is there any sure indication 
as yet that an agreement will actually, 
be reached. Much importance is 
attached to the fact that Russia is 
represented this time in Washington 
and has signified her willingness to 
become a party to an agreement and 
to contribute “a substantial quantity” 
of wheat, estimated at around 100 mil¬ 
lion bushels. Three points under dis¬ 
cussion are of cardinal importance: 
First, total quantity of surplus wheat 
to which exporting countries will com¬ 
mit themselves; second, the portion of 
such total quantity that will be allo¬ 
cated, to each exporter; third, the 
price. In addition, of course, total 
commitments by importing countries 
must be made to balance against the 
total commitments of the exporters. 
Likewise, the length of the agreement 
is important but there would seem to 
be a little difficulty on this point. 

Progress of the negotiations has 
been tightly wrapped in secrecy, 
beyond statements by the British dele¬ 
gation to the effect that Britain would 
expect substantial reduction in the 
general price level and counter state¬ 
ments by Canada and the United 


States to the effect that the maximum 
price should not be less than $2.00 per 
bushel, which was the figure included 
in the agreement of 1948. 

Last year it was agreed that Can¬ 
ada’s share should be 230 million 
bushels, that of the United States 185 
million bushels, and that of Australia 
85 million bushels. It has been sug¬ 
gested that Russia will demand 20 
per cent as her share of total export. 
If she commits herself to 100 million 
it will make a total for the four export¬ 
ing countries of 600 million bushels. 
Either figure might become important 
if the total of commitments by import¬ 
ing countries fails to amount to an 
increase over the corresponding figure 
for 1948, by the additional amount 
Russia is offering. 

Stabilization Down Under 

USTRALIA now has a revised 
wheat industry stabilization plan, 
which has been adopted by the major¬ 
ity of wheat growers in the four main 
wheat producing states and approved 
by the legislatures of the State Gov¬ 
ernments. 

Under the plan the Commonwealth 
Government guarantees 6s 3d per 
bushel, bulk wheat at seaboard, for 
wheat delivered by growers. This price 
will vary according tqjin index of pro¬ 
duction costs, calculated each season 
and beginning with the 1948-1949 
crop, and the guarantee will apply to 
all wheat marketed through approved 
organizations to the end of the 1952-53 
season. These organizations will be the 
Australian Wheat Board and other 
organizations authorized by state gov¬ 
ernments to receive wheat and market 
it as agents for the Australian Wheat 
Board. The guaranteed price does not 
apply to an export quantity in excess 
of 100,000,000 bushels in each year. 

There is to be a stabilization fund 
established by a tax on wheat exported. 
When the export price is higher than 
the guaranteed price, 50 per cent of 
the difference (not to exceed 2s 2d 
per bushel) will go into the stabiliza¬ 
tion fund. The balance is paid to the 
grower. The Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment has agreed not to hold an ex¬ 
cessive amount in the fund and when¬ 
ever justifiable will consider a refund 
to the oldest pool. 

The states agree to fix domestic 
prices at the same level as the price 
guaranteed by the Commonwealth 
under the plan. State legislation pro¬ 
vides that growers must deliver all 
wheat to the Commonwealth Pool 
voluntarily, though it appears that at 
any time the Australian Wheat Board 
may, under state legislation, direct 
wheat to an approved organization. 
State legislation also provides for 
regulation of wheat growing on 
marginal areas where this becomes 
necessary. The individual state may 
set up State Wheat Boards composed 
of elected growers’ representatives 
and each State Board may nominate 
growers’ representatives to the Aus¬ 
tralian Wheat Board on the basis of 
the established grower representation. 

The wheat industry stabilization 
plan operated in Australia under war¬ 
time legislation during each of the 
seasons from 1942-43 to 1948-49. Con¬ 
tributions to the Stabilization Fund in 
the last three years have amounted to 
about £26,000,000 and legislation has 
been introduced providing for a re¬ 
fund to growers of Is Uid per bushel 
on the 1945-46 crop and 10hd on 
the 1946-47 crop. 
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The RIGHT Drill 

to Use • • • 

• In Western Canada, wheat should be drilled for best results. 
Both farm experience and test plot records support this seeding 
method above all others. Drilled grain, especially that planted 
by the deep-furrow method, has a better chance of survival, pro¬ 
duces a more even stand, and consistently pays off in higher 
yields. In addition, it takes less high-priced seed to sow your 
fields, and drilling leaves ridges which help to shield the young 
seedlings against wind damage. A good drill is a sound investment 
for every Canadian wheat grower. 

Case Seedmeter drills are made in many types and sizes to fit 
a great variety of needs. Your Case dealer will be glad to help 
you select the one which meets your requirements. Also, he will 
explain the Seedmeter design which assures equal seeding in every 
drill row. Above is pictured the Case deep-furrow press drill. 
Below is the new low-wheeled drill, which may be equipped with 
either chain coverers or press wheel attachment. See your dealer 
now—or write for folder. J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto. 



For the kind of power that gets things done, turn 
to Case. Twenty great tractors in four power groups, 
each with a heavy-duty engine designed exclusively 
for tractor service, with full-capacity loads. 
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J/r Sta-ful Batteiy 



In normal car use 


A better battery for farms 

Sta-ful is the kind of battery 
farmers have been looking for—a 
battery with more power, longer 
life, less servicing, less grief and 
greater protection against battery 
failure from liquid loss. Plates in 
Sta-ful stay fully covered and 
active when the same liquid loss 
leaves ordinary battery plates 
exposed and inactive. See your 
neighborhood Auto-Lite Battery 
Dealer for a demonstration. Prove 
to yourself why Sta-ful is a better 
battery to help farmers save time 
and money. 

ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LIMITED 
Toronto 1 Ontario 

Listen to “Suspense” Thurs. 9 P.M., E.S.T. 

Dominion Network CBC 


.{ol battery i e 'P’ 
j spin cold, stub- 
, JLer starting. 


time. 


Helps preven 
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Get It At 

Short Items Of Interest 

T HERE are now 114 locker plants 
in Alberta having approximately 
40 thousand individual lockers. Most 
of these plants provide services to 
their patrons which include slaughter¬ 
ing, cutting, packaging and freezing, 
as well as pork curing. 

* 0 * 

W HEAT stocks in United States, 
as of January 1, were 857,000,000 
bushels of which 382,000,000 were on 
farms and 475,000,000 bushels in all 
other positions. In view of these large 
stocks, there is at this writing some 
possibility that wheat will be declared 
“in surplus” in the United States, as a 
result of which Marshall Plan funds 
would not be available for the pur¬ 
chase, in any other country, of wheat 
for Europe. 

# # # 

OUNTVIC MONOGRAM is dead. 
Only a short time before he had 
been publicized as the only living 
Canadian Holstein-Friesian century 
sire, so designated because he had 
more than 100 daughters which had 
completed R.O.P. tests. Owned by 
Elmcroft Farms, Oshawa, Ontario, 
Monogram had 106 daughters which, 
between them, had made 187 records 
averaging 13,930 pounds of milk, test¬ 
ing 3.81 per cent fat and containing 

531 pounds of butterfat. 

# # 

AMES TURNER, 40-year-old presi¬ 
dent of the National Farmers’ 
Union of England and Wales who 
visited Canada three years ago as 
head of a N.F.U. delegation, received 
a knighthood in the King’s New Year’s 
Honors List, and is now Sir James 
Turner.* Sir James is a West Riding 
farmer, an extensive pig producer, 
B.Sc. in agriculture and a noted rugby 
player. In the same Honors List Sir 
John Boyd Orr, former director-general 
of the United Nations Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization, was made a 
baron. 

U NTIL World War II began, the 
largest quantity of pork products 
exported from Canada in any year 
was 219,142,000 pounds exported in 
1937. From 1940 when 353,309,000 
pounds were exported, total exports 
rose each year until export of 
718,464,000 pounds in 1944 was 
reached. Sharp declines have since 
taken place until only 249,125,000 
pounds were exported in 1947. 

# # # 

A CANADIAN Holstein cow. 
Supreme Ruby Echo, 275646, 
bred and owned by James R. Hender¬ 
son, Kingston, Ontario, recently made 
a world record for lifetime production 
of both milk and butterfat on twice a 
day milking, of 219,536 pounds of 
milk containing 7,224 pounds of fat 
from an average test of 3.46 per cent 
butterfat. She is believed, by the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Can¬ 
ada, to be the second cow in the world 
to make a lifetime record of over 
200,000 pounds of milk on twice a 
day milking. The former world’s 
champion for milk was Meadow Brae 
Echo Rosebud, with 203,810 pounds 
of milk and owned by Q. V. Whale, 
Aylmer, Ontario; and the former 
champion of fat on twice a day milk¬ 
ing was a Canadian Jersey, Hillside 
Marjorie, with 7,188 pounds in 15 
lactations. 


A Glance 

From Here and There. 

I NDIA is short of both food and 
fertilizer. To increase fertilizer, in 
order that more food may be pro¬ 
duced, the government of India hopes 
to add an extra two million tons of 
nitrogen to the soil, by properly com¬ 
posting waste materials in rural and 
urban areas, including 550,000 villages 
where most of India’s 200,000,000 
cattle are kept. About 600 village 
compost schemes are in operation, 
from which it is hoped ultimately to 
produce an additional ten million tons 

of foodstuffs. 

# * « 

T HE storage of grain without serious 
loss is difficult in tropical coun¬ 
tries. For this reason F.A.O. member 
countries in Latin America met in 
Columbia in mid-February to plan a 
program for the protection of stored 
grain from damage by insects and 
rodents. No previous studies of the 
problem of grain storage in Latin 
America and tropical areas have been 
made, and almost nothing is known 
about safe storage methods. 

* & a 

A FTER digging a catch basin 120 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 15 
feet deep in a low lying field, to avoid 
crop damage from run-off, a New 
York State farming family found that 
rain wafer disappeared in the hole 
and was quickly absorbed. In two 
years seven feet of topsoil had been 
carried into the hole and deposited in 
layers, indicating the number and fre¬ 
quency of storms. Last fall they hauled 
eight hundred tons of topsoil back to 
the fields from which it came. 

* * ■# 

B RITAIN’S exports last year were 
three times her total exports for 
the year 1938 and constituted a peace¬ 
time record for the United Kingdom. 
Her imports were also the highest 
on record and among these Canada 
supplied 78 per cent of the wheat 
Britain needed to buy from other 
countries, 81 per cent of the flour, 70 
per cent of the bacon, 10 per cent of 
the cheese, 80 per cent of the dried 
eggs, 29 per cent of the shell eggs, 
four per cent of the tobacco, 28 per 
cent of the timber, 32 per cent of the 
non-ferrous metals and 45 per cent of 
the newsprint. 

a * a - 

A TOTAL of 22,562 veterans are at 
present attending Canadian uni¬ 
versities, of whom about 1,000 are 
women. More than 6,000 will graduate 
this spring, 8,000 in the spring of 
1950, over 5,000 in the spring of 
1951, and 2,000 in the spring of 1952. 
Of the total number of veterans in¬ 
volved, 1,250 are registered in agri¬ 
culture and the same number in law, 
with 2,000 in Commerce, 5,000 in 
Engineering and about 10,000 in Arts 
and Science courses. 

a a a 

C ANADA’S net national income in 
1948 is estimated at 12.8 billion 
dollars by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This includes salaries, wages 
and other labor income, investment 
income, net income from agriculture 
and other non-incorporated businesses, 
and military pay and allowances. 
Canadian citizens are estimated to 
have spent 10 billion dollars on per¬ 
sonal goods and services, while gov¬ 
ernments spent 1.683 billion dollars. 
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ROW CROP 


A compact, hydraulic loader designed for all around 
farm work. Simple to operate, the Horn-Draulic 
Loader will triple the usefulness of your tractor 
Write tor complete details on this farm implement. 


STANDARD 


Sweeps, Lifts and Stacks! A one-man operation installed on 
your tractor. Hydraulic in operation and controlled from the 
operator's position! 

9 LABOR-SAVING ATTACHMENTS 


FORAGE FORK 


LOADER BOOM 


PUSH-OFF STACKER 


THE ORIGINAL TWIN CYLINDER HYDRAULIC LOADER 

Precision built for long, reliable service the Horn-Draulic Loaders will meet your re¬ 
quirements for a labor-saving farm implement easily installed to your tractor. The 
power of hydraulic coupled with the 8 Horn attachments will increase the use of your 
tractor and eliminate "hired hands." See this outstanding implement in action at your 
local Farm Implement Dealers. 

Row Crop Tractors 

Allis-Chalmers, Case, Cock- 
shutt. Co-op Farmcrest, In¬ 
ternational, John Deere, 
Massey-Harris, Minneapolis- 
Moline, Oliver. 

THERE IS A HORN-DRAULIC FOR YOUR TRACTOR 


NO. 80 SCOOP 


DIRT BUCKET 


SNOW PLOW 


F Type 

Ford, Ford-Ferguson, 
Ferguson. 


BUCK RAKE 


MANURE BUCKET 


BULLDOZER BLADE 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR! 


Leonard & McLaughlin motors ltd. 

Portage at Maryland 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Ferguson, Ford-Ferguson, Ford Loaders. 

NANCE COMPANY KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Red Deer, Alberta. 8th Avenue & Broad St. 

Regina, Sask. 


PIGOTT TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. LTD. 

543 Portage Avenue 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Standard and Row Crop Loaders. 

FINNING TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
940 Station St. 

Vancouver, B.C. 


I 
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DRUG 
STORE 
DEALERS 


Immunize against both Blackleg and Malignant Edema 
with one dose of the Famous FRANKLIN Combination, 

CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN 

Seven years ago Franklin research showed this combina¬ 
tion product to be the answer to complete Blackleg pro¬ 
tection. From that time on we have been selling a rapidly 
increasing volume of it until today it is widely recognized 
with many localities using it almost exclusively. 

Remember you get a full dose for Blackleg combined 
with a full dose for Malignant Edema—double protection 
at the price of one. j Yrite Today for Free Catalogue 

Franklin Serum Co. of Canada Ltd. 


217 - 8th Ave. East 


[Vheteoat'Thaldi Jllveitock Thardi 


Calgary. Alta. 


A/ead. /jot Ttanllin i 


*&ene'd a Stony 

“Big Business” 

Any story of Canada’s largest life assurance company 
— the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada — is a 
story of “big business” because more than one and a half 
million people the world over are safeguarded by the pro¬ 
tection and security of Sun Life policies. 


\ 

The ever-growing goodwill 
which is enjoyed by the Sun Life 
of Canada is due to the diversity 
and liberality of the Company’s 
life assurance policies, to the 
character of its representatives, 
and to the promptness and effi¬ 
ciency of its service to policy¬ 
holders, throughout its entire 78 
years’ history. 

Last year alone, payments 
amounting to more than $100,000,- 
000 were made to Sun Life policy¬ 
holders and beneficiaries. 

THE SUN LIFE STORY of 
1948 is made up of many thousands 
of individual records, each a simple 
human document, yet of vital 
importance to those concerned: 

The Story of Mrs. M.B.H. 

... is a tragic one. 
She lost her husband 
in an automobile acci¬ 
dent and was left 
alone with three 
young children to care 
for. But to her husband, responsi¬ 
bility reached beyond death, and his 
Sun Life Family Income policy 
provides for the family untih the 
youngsters are grown up, and 
then gives to the widow a regular 
income for life. 

C.J.S. Was a Good Salesman 

. . . who all his life looked ahead. 
Thirty years ago he paid his first 
premium on a Sun Life Retire¬ 
ment policy. Last October he 
made his final business trip and 


now, at 65, he enjoys the leisure 
that his foresight made possible. 

T.L.M. Bought a Business 

. . . and is now his own master. 
He planned this when, on graduat¬ 
ing from college, he took out a 
Sun Life Endowment for assur¬ 
ance protection as well as system¬ 
atic and easy saving. The Endow¬ 
ment matured recently, providing 
the means which enabled him to 
take advantage of a great oppor¬ 
tunity. 

No Need of Charity 

In the small industrial 
plant owned by D.B.L., 
100 employees never 
have to pass the hat 
when a bench pal dies. 
Like hundreds of thousands of 
workers in other industrial and busi¬ 
ness organizations large and small, 
they are protected hy Sun Life 
Group Assurance, an effective in¬ 
strument for good employee-em¬ 
ployer relations. 

Yes, there are thousands of such 
cases in the Sun Life story of 
1948 — a story of service to the 
public, repeated year in, year out. 

From the 1948 Annual Report 

Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1948: 
$105,046,413 

Total Benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,126,737,233 

New Assurances issued during the year: 
$374,652,547 

Assurances in force: 
$4,089,234,182 




SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

Copy of the Annual Report for 1948 will be sent to all policyholders, 
or may be obtained from the Head Office, Montreal. 


LIVESTOCK 



[Sym photo. 

Here is where the Horn Fly control experiments were conducted, that are 

referred to on this page. 


Share Renting Of Livestock 

HERE is always more or less share 
renting of livestock in any large 
farm community. Sometimes farmers 
are unfamiliar with the arrangements 
that are considered fair and reasonable 
under such circumstances and all kinds 
of questions are likely to enter in. The 
following comment therefore, might be 
helpful. 

It is assumed that the cattle to be 
leased are owned by A and that they 
are grade cattle. There is no standard 
lease covering livestock share rentals, 
and no two rental propositions are 
identical. Consequently, in order to 
make such a lease quite legal it is bet¬ 
ter to have the agreement drawn up 
by a local barrister according to the 
terms agreed on. If, on the other hand, 
one merely wishes to arrive at an 
understanding with the other party, a 
letter from A who owns the cattle to 
B who is to lease them, covering all 
the points and signed by A, may be 
mutually satisfactory. In such cases a 
duplicate of this letter should be made 
containing the following sentence, or 
one of equal import: “The, foregoing 
agreement is acceptable to me and is 
agreed to by me.” This duplicate is 
then signed by B and the signatures 
on both copies of the letter witnessed 
by someone over 21 years old. Each 
party to the agreement then has a 
copy of the letter signed by the other. 

As a rule the owner of the livestock 
supplies the stock plus a registered 
bull, and the renter supplies every¬ 
thing else, including feed, pasture, 
fencing, shelter and all labor required. 
A and B will share veterinary and 
similar expenses equally, in most cases. 
The proceeds from the sale of all in¬ 
crease of the herd is divided equally 
after marketing costs are paid. Un¬ 
divided increase is owned jointly and 
as a rule the division of it is made 
every three years, the owner of the 
herd having first choice, the renter 
second, the owner third and so on 
until all of the undivided increase is 
divided between the two parties. 

Sometimes the renter will divide the 
increase into two equal groups, and 
the owner has the choice of which 
group he wants. Of course, they can 
mutually agree to share the increase in 


any way they wish. Any deaths in the 
original herd should be made up out 
of the undivided increase first, which 
means that both the renter and the 
owner replace the losses equally. On 
the other hand, if an animal is old, 
say more than 10 or 12 years, then the 
loss or death of such an animal should - 
be borne by the owner of the herd. 

Proceeds from the sale of cattle 
from the original herd should all go to 
the owner, who should agree to main¬ 
tain a breeding herd of a certain size, 
or number. If this is done, losses or 
sales from such a breeding herd must 
be replaced, unless mutually agreed 
otherwise. It is well also 1 to' agree on 
a maximum size of herd, including 
increase, as well as a minimum size. 

If A owns the land as well as the 
cattle, a different type of lease or 
agreement is required. This is known 
as a share crop and livestock lease or 
a 50-50 lease. 

Effective Horn Fly Control 

XPERIMENTS conducted by the 
Dominion Livestock Insect Lab¬ 
oratory, Lethbridge, in co-operation 
with a chemical company, have indi¬ 
cated that cattle on pasture will make 
more rapid gains if sprayed with DDT 
to protect them from horn flies. The 
experiments also indicated that milk 
production was higher from sprayed 
cattle. 

Two herds located in the Interlake 
area of Manitoba were used for the 
experiment. The first herd was sprayed 
on June 24, July 13 and August 12, 
1948, with DDT at a concentration of 
.24 per cent. The spray was applied at 
400 pounds pressure. The second herd 
was not sprayed, and was used as a 
check on the results gained in the 
sprayed herd. All of the cattle were 
weighed in June and the weights 
recorded. They were weighed again 
in late September. 

The farmyard was sprayed with the * 
same DDT solution that was used on 
the livestock. The interior of the barn 
was sprayed with a mixture of 60 
gallons of water, 26 pounds of 50 per 
cent wettable DDT and 6O' pounds of 
lime. A high pressure sprayer was 
used. 

It appeared to the laboratory of¬ 
ficials and to co-operating representa- 
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tives of Green Cross Insecticides that 
the beef animals on pasture that were 
sprayed made better gains than their 
counterparts not so treated. A group 
of 15 sprayed yearlings made an av¬ 
erage gain over their spring weight 
of 37.12 per cent, while 22 head that 
were not sprayed made an average 
gain over their spring weight of 31.47 
per cent. Other results were com¬ 
parable. 

Milking cows that were sprayed 
also showed less decline in milk pro¬ 
duction during the fly season than 
cows that were not treated. Also, milk 
flow increased for some days follow¬ 
ing spraying. 

The final conclusion, based on the 
results of the experiments, was that 
spraying of cattle at a cost of materials 
of 10 cents a head, leads to an in¬ 
crease of summer gains of beef cattle 
of at least 30 pounds per head, or an 
increase of 20 to 25 per cent in milk 
production when milk cows are 
sprayed. These findings are largely 
borne out by the findings of independ¬ 
ent experimenters in the United States. 

Bull Blinder 

AVE just read your January 
article by Howard Snyder viz. 
Public Enemy No. 1, and after my 
experiences with bulls, and narrow 
escapes, I wonder that I’m alive to 
write this. I could write quite a lot 
on the subject, but my object in writ- 
\ ing is to say that one of the best, if 
( not the best forms of protection I’ve 
seen is a bull’s bridle with a wide 
leather band across the eyes. My 




This leather bull blinder cost Geo. D. 

Bell, Angusville, Man., about $10. 

former neighbor brought the idea from 
the States and uses one every time the 
bull is led out—and he has a bad one. 
As far as I know, he has had no trouble 
since using it. — N. M. Chenoweth, 
Man. 

Varying Fleece Values 

HE Wool Laboratory, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Lethbridge, 
in a study of six different range flocks, 
found that fleece weights ranged from 
a low of 5.9 pounds to a high of 15.0 
pounds. In one particular flock there 
was a difference of 7.9 pounds be¬ 
tween the heaviest and lightest fleeces. 
At 40 cents per pound, which was 
somewhere near the average value per 
pound in 1948, their studies revealed 
that fleece values ranged from $2.50 
to $6. It is obvious that the ewes with 
heavy fleece are more profitable than 
those with lighter fleeces. 

The studies of the six flocks showed 
a difference of two pounds in the 





Farm Service Facts in February discussed the preparation 
in general of farm implements to make ready for Spring. 
This month we are offering some details on the pre-season 
check up of your cultivator and one-way disc. 




A Farm Storage Tank 
Doesn’t "Cost” IT PAYS! 


CAREFUL CHECK-UP OF ONE-WAY DISC WILL 
CUT YOUR COSTS 


The part of your one-way disc that 
does the job for which the implement 
was intended is the disc itself. How¬ 
ever good the condition of the equip¬ 
ment otherwise, it cannot do its work 
well or economically if the discs are 
dull. The addition of weight will 
not make up for dull disc edges. 
Cracked, chipped or broken discs 
should be replaced or welded and 
sharpened. 

Bearings should be inspected for 
wear which will be indicated if there 
is slack. Use a lever and block to pry 
up the disc gang for inspection. 
Horizontal slack will indicate wear 
in the thrust bearing, and vertical 
slack will indicate wear in the hanger 
bearings. If excessive slack is noted, 
open the bearing and inspect for 
wear. When wear is excessive, the 
bearings must be replaced. 

When checking the power lift, 
examine the rollers and pins inside 


the lift mechanism for wear, and re¬ 
place if the power lift has been giving 
any trouble. A severe strain will be 
placed on the linkage of the power 
lift if the heavy springs are not ad¬ 
justed to the proper tension, and if 
the hitch is not low enough to help 
the power lift. 

Inspect all bolts, especially the 
axle or gang bolt. The gang bolt, 
which holds the discs together, 
should be "sledged home” when 
being tightened, to draw the discs 
and spacers up tight. Loose gang 
bolts will cause serious disc wear 
around the centre hole, and even 
breakage of the spacers. 

This check-up completed, your 
one-way will be ready when required 
in the field. For efficient operation 
then, the operator will have to make 
special adjustments to meet his con¬ 
ditions. These adjustments will be 
explained in an early issue. 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS MUST BE SHARP 
AND SET RIGHT 


The quality of work done by your 
field cultivator and the cost of doing 
that work depends more on the 
shovels than any other part of the 
implement. Unless they are sharp, 
clean and rigidly held in their proper 
position, you will not get effective 
weed control. Deeper tillage than 
necessary will result in increasing 
the draft of the cultivator, thereby 
using more power, which means 
more fuel, higher cost per acre. Com¬ 
plete weed cutting at shallow depth 
without excessive soil pulverizing is 
most desirable. The shovels furnish 
the cutting edge. They must be sharp 
from point to tip and clean, to scour 
and work efficiently. 

The shovels must be held rigid. 
Gangs should be removed and 
straightened if bent. If they are loose 
the cause usually is worn gang draw 
pins. This can be corrected by put¬ 
ting in oversize pins. 

The pressure springs and their 
adjustments must be checked to be 
sure that uniform pressure is ap¬ 
plied to each shovel. If the pressure 
rod and spring retainers are badly 
worn they should be replaced. The 


pressure arms should be tight and in 
proper alignment with the drag bar. 



When the cultivator is drawn from 
the same hole in the vertical clevis 
year after year, the hole becomes 
badly worn and it may be filled by 
welding. The correct vertical ad¬ 
justment of the cultivator draw bar 
ensures proper depth of each row of 
shovels. The tilt of the individual 
shovel is provided by an adjustable 
linkage on each shank. The shovels 
should not be unduly tilted to force 
penetration; 


A farm storage tank permits 
you to buy and store enough 
fuel at one time to be sure of 
having a supply on hand 
when you need it. No costly 
delays when tractors stand 
idle, waiting for fuel to be 
delivered. 

It helps to keep fuel clean 
and avoid plugging of fuel 
lines and carburetors with 
grit, dust or water. The tank 
can be mounted with enough 
slant to cause any impurities 
to settle away from the outlet. 

It saves time in re-fueling 
tractors and trucks, if the 
tank is mounted overhead. 
Gravity flow is quicker than 
pumping or pouring. It pre¬ 
vents the spillage of the 
pump-and-pail method . . . 
of the wastage of the "last 
gallon” that is often left in 
the bottom of each barrel. 

A farm storage tank pays in 
added safety, because it can 
be located well away from 
house, barn or sheds. 

Tanks come in three sizes. 
The price is reasonable. See 
your Imperial Oil Agent. 


Imperial Oil Limited, 

56 Church St., Toronto I, Ont; j 

Please enter my name for free sub¬ 
scription to Imperial Farm News. 


j NAME. j 

I 

| ADDRESS. j 

I_! 


Subject for April—Tractor operation; 
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HIDES ~ FUR - WOOL 

SHEEP PELTS DEER SKINS 

SENEGA ROOT HORSE HAIR 

Reg. Government Wool Warehouse 
Ship with confidence to the old reliable 

McMillan fur a wool co., ltd. 

(Established 1877) 

1032 LOGAN AVE. WINNIPEG. MAN 


average fleece weights of the lowest 
and highest producing flocks. At 40 
cents a pound this would mean an 
increased return of 80 cents per sheep 
from the better flock, or, in a flock of 
1,000 ewes increased return of $800. 

Perhaps the most interesting point 
revealed in the study was that even 
in the highest producing flock there 
was a difference of 7.5 pounds between 
the heaviest and lightest fleece. This 
suggests that even in the best flocks 
careful culling of ewes and selection 
of high-producing rams could increase 
wool production substantially. In one 
American flock, average fleece weights 
were increased from eight to 11 
pounds through culling and selection 
over a 10-year period. 

Accurate culling can be done by 
weighing each fleece at shearing time 
and marking the low producers. This 
method is not very practical in most 
flocks. An alternative method is to do 
the culling either in the fall, or just 
before shearing, on the basis of staple 
length, fleece density and fleece 
quality. If the culling is done in the 
fall the ewes can be wool branded and 
sold. If it is done just before shearing, 
the wool can be opened over the 
shoulder or back and branding paint 
put on the skin with a thin stick. This 
mark will show up after shearing and 
a, culling brand can be placed on the 
sheep for use in the fall. 

This method has been successfully 
used by many sheep breeders. Staple 
length and fleece density are directly 
related to fleece weight, and culling 
on the basis of these characteristics can 
be effective in increasing production. 

Conserve Browse Plants 

B ROWSE plants—willows, buck¬ 
brush, sagebrush, salt sage, win¬ 
ter fat, and the like—have been found 
to contain a lot of phosphorus and 
protein, the two nutrients that are 
particularly scarce in grasses during 
the winter months. The tender twigs, 
stems and leaves of these plants, more 
or less browsed by domestic animals, 
are not the forage-value equal of 
grasses. However, they are of nutritive 
value to livestock, particularly during 
periods of drought or feed shortage. 

Most of the grasses common to the 
shortgrass prairies contain plenty of 
the essential nutrients during the 
growing period of the summer. When 
these grasses are cured and exposed to 
the fall and winter weather their 
nutritive value declines. Many of them 
do not contain sufficient nutrients to 
adequately provide for the needs of 
range livestock during the winter. 
This is not so of the common browse 
plants. They provide a valuable sup¬ 
plementary feed when nutritious for¬ 
age is scarce. 

The Dominion Range Experimental 
Station, Manyberries, Alberta, points 
out that it is not only the shelter 
derived that draws cattle to river bot¬ 
toms during the winter. It is also the 
abundant supply of browse. 

Stretching Winter Feed 

S HORTAGE of feed, coupled with 
a late spring, led to serious live¬ 
stock losses a year ago. The liberal 
use of concentrated emergency feeds, 
such as oilcake, oilmeal, cereal grains, 
and mill feeds, can cut roughage re¬ 
quirements in half, making the limited 
supplies of hay and straw last twice 
as long. 


You’ll find hundreds of uses for this 
modern, fireproof building board! 


HOWto 

break 

onj 

TRAIN 
HOR S)? 


Make money. Know how to break and 


S train horses. Write today for this boot 
FREE , together with special offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Galting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do*it today — now. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 573 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


RED POLLS 


THE IDEAL DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 


For information write 


CANADIAN RED POLL ASSOCIATION 

Box 425, Humboldt, Sask. 
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Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works 

"CAIL’S,” 48214 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


j FLEXBOARD solves countless farm 

building problems — inside or outdoors 

a * Want a fireproof exterior for your barn ... a 

P jammfgffjgll sanitary interior for your dairy ... a rodent-proof 

material for grain bins? Then J-M Asbestos 
Flexboard is your answer! This sturdy, asbestos- 
cement building board has unlimited uses on the 
farm. It can be used inside or out for mainten- 
ance-free walls, floors or ceilings. Flexboard 
saves upkeep expense, because it never requires 
painting or other preservative treatment! It’s a 
/ time-saver, too. Available in large, 4' x 8' sheets, 

Flexboard is easy to nail, easy to saw, easy to 
handle. See your J-M dealer for full information. 

FREE BOOK — For your free copy of the new J-M book, fi |W| 

"Flexboard for the Farm", write Canadian Johns-Manville, 

Dept. CG29 199 Bay Street, Toronto. B_814 


AUCTIONEERING 


To make your Sale a success! An Auctioneer 
should know VALUES and know how to advertise 
and merchandise your Sale.—Mr. Fennell has had 
39 years' experience selling the largest stock and 
Farm Sales sold, in the West.—Mr. McPherson has 
been auctioneering in Winnipeg for over 42 years, 
and is well and favorably known throughout the 
Province. He has had a wide experience in hand¬ 
ling and selling Livestock, etc.—For a successful 
Farm or Stock Sale, it will pay you to call and 
talk over your Sale, and arrange your Date. 

Victor E. Fennell—William H. McPherson 
Auctioneers 

296 Main St. Phone 925 770 . Winnipeg 


RUPTURE Troubles ENDED ^ 

Advanced method. 'No leg straps, no elastic, no / 
steel. Entirely different. Guaranteed. Write : ! 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. D PRESTON, ONT., CAN. 


DURABEST0S ROOF SHINGLES • CEDAR- 
GRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES • 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION • FLEXSTONE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES • ASBESTOS FLEX- 
BOARD • ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


FREE! Samples Of Treatment For 


STOMACH MISERY 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 

npOBST^RR Why go on suffering with 
terrible burning, gnaw- 
Hi • ing pains caused by acid 

sSl j >1 stomach when you can 

I refSg **/ (9 get prompt, safe relief 

9 with CANADIAN VON 

JM TABLETS? This famous 

treatment has accom- 
plished amazing benefits 
of really 


in hundreds 

long-standing acid 
stomach cases. CANA¬ 
DIAN VON TABLETS counteract excess acidity, 
relieve that bloated, gassy feeling and soothe acid 
irritation. You do not have to go on a rigid liquid 
diet. If you suffer from indigestion, gastritis, heart¬ 
burn, bloating, pains after eating induced by excess 
stomach acidity, try VON'S FREE. Send at once for 
FREE Samples of this treatment. Write 


To control 

MASTITIS 

quickly and easily 


The practical mastitis treatment 


I NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 

Simply milk out the infected quarter and insert the “Boo-lee" 
Into the teat cistern. It dissolves quickly and releases penicillin to 
attack the infection. 

“Boo-Jees” are packed with a special drying agent to protect 
their penicillin content and do not require refrigeration. 

Two strengths are available: 

No. 2903— 10,000 Int. Units Penicillin. Package of 12. . . $3.00 
No. 2901 — 25,000 Int. Units Penicillin. Package of 6. . . . 2.50 
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Available from your druggist or veterinarian. 
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The amount of concentrated feed 
required will depend on the condition 
of the livestock and the severity of 
the weather. If calves are given a 
limited amount of roughage plus three 
to five pounds of grain, or one to two 
pounds of oilcake, they will do well. 
Daily gains of a pound a day are pos¬ 
sible for calves receiving adequate 
grass or hay, plus two pounds of oil¬ 
cake. Larger quantities of these feeds 
will be required to do the same job 
on older stock. 

The Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Swift Current, points out that it 
is practically out of the question to 
get cattle that are weak or emaciated 
back on their feed with roughage of 
indifferent quality. The feeding of 
concentrated feeds, rich in protein, is 
essential. 

The wise procedure is to size up 
the feed situation early in the winter 
and make the necessary provisions for 
emergency feed. The important thing 
is, first, to bring the livestock through 
the winter, regardless of weather, and 
second, to bring them through in fair 
shape. 


Herd Management Important 

GROUP of dairy farmers—mem¬ 
bers of the Cirencester Farmers’ 
Union in England—recently heard 
some plain talk about the condition of 
the dairy industry in their country. 
Prof. R. Boutflour, principal of the 
Royal Agricultural College, told them 
that poor milk yields were due purely 
and simply to bad management and 
that dairy husbandry in England was 
in a bad state. He considered the pro¬ 
duction throughout the country to be a 
disgrace, in that the cows produced an 
average milk yield of not more than 
515 gallons each per year. He be¬ 
lieved that there was no purpose in 
breeders talking of pedigree bulls and 
foundation cows until their herd man¬ 
agement was improved. 

The speaker pointed up his argu¬ 
ment by reference to results gained 
through careful management at the 
Royal Agricultural College. In three 
years at the College the average yield 
for the first year had been 941 gallons 
per cow, in the second year 1,015 and 
in the third year 1,130 gallons. These 
results were gained from cows bought 
in the market at ordinary prices, yet 
at the same time only nine herds in 
Gloucestershire were selling as much 
as 800 gallons per cow per year. 

Some of the cows used by the 
College had been bought with low 
milk records. One with an average 
yield of 520 gallons per year had pro¬ 
duced 1,250 gallons during her first 
lactation on the College farm. Another 
whose previous three yields had been 
620, then 591 and 924 gallons pro¬ 
duced 1,515, followed by 1,307 and 
1,171 gallons in three successive 254- 
day lactations. The increased produc¬ 
tion, he argued, was due to improved 
management. 

Emergency Treatment 

UPPOSE a valuable cow of yours is 
down and very sick with milk 
fever and that you have nothing to 
treat her with. You find that your 
near neighbors cannot help and that 
there is no veterinarian to be had less 
than fifty miles away. What would you 
do? I had to answer that question in 
a hurry some years ago. 

The doctor book told me to inject 
air into each quarter of the udder and 


tie off the teats. Easier said than done. 
However, I got a valve stem out of 
an old auto tube and a quill from the 
wing feather of a chicken and put the 
two together, after cleaning out the 
feather’s pith and burning a small 
hole in the end of it with a red hot 
needle. Then I sterilized this contrap¬ 
tion in a Listerine solution and 
screwed it onto the hose of' a tire 
pump. The quill was lubricated with 
vaseline and inserted into the teats. 
Half a dozen strokes of the pump filled 
each quarter quite nicely and strips 
of tape were used to tie off the teats. 
In a few hours my sick cow was much 
better. 

I have used this contraption a num¬ 
ber of times since and have never lost 
an animal from milk fever yet.—Robert 
J. Roder, Alberta. 

Selection For More Milk 

N a talk to The Farmers’ Club 
London, England, Dr, A. D. 
Buchanan-Smith, University of Edin¬ 
burgh, advised that it was easier to 
breed for and fix a type of conforma¬ 
tion than it was to get and fix milk¬ 
ing capacity. “It is this that entices so 
many breeders to go after the false 
gods of the showyards,” he stated. 
“The conformation of the yearling bull 
calf of a dairy breed has only a slight 
relationship to the conformation of the 
50-ton milk cow of the Friesians.” 

The speaker impressed his listeners 
with the importance of female selec¬ 
tion. He argued that so much import¬ 
ance was attached to the selection of a 
good bull that too little attention was 
paid to the importance of good cows. 
Actually, without an accurate measure 
of the milking capacity of the dam it 
is not possible to select a good bull. 
Further, without an accurate test of 
the capacity of her granddaughters it 
would not be possible to find out how 
right, or wrong, the breeder was in 
his selection of that bull. 

The policy adopted on the experi¬ 
mental farm in Pentland Hills, associ¬ 
ated with the University, is to keep all 
heifers until they have completed two 
lactations and then keep only the top 
33 per cent of them as cows. 

Feeder Lambs Go East 

ANY sheep raised o n western 
Canadian ranges, arriving on the 
eastern markets in October, are not 
big enough or fat enough to go to the 
abattoirs, so are purchased by feeders. 
During 1946 and 1947, eastern feeders 
bought 23,000 such sheep each year, 
at prices ranging from $13 to $13.50 
per hundredweight. If the lambs 
gained 25 to 30 pounds in weight, and 
improved grades increased the price 
two to three dollars a hundred, the 
feeders felt they had a satisfactory 
margin. 

In 1948 only 18,000 feeder lambs 
reached the eastern markets, and were 
bid up to $20 a hundred or more. 
Many feeders felt the risks were too 
great at the price, but those who did 
buy sold at a price up to $26 a hun¬ 
dred for choice animals in early Jan¬ 
uary. With a gain in body weight of 
around 30 pounds, this price covered 
costs and left something over. 

Many sheepmen are disturbed by 
the fact that lambs going to market are 
accompanied by good breeding ewes 
that could well be used for breeding. 
They feel that the demand for this 
particular meat diet, and for wool, does 
not justify any liquidation of breeding 
flocks. 







KROMER tractor and trailer model weed and insect sprayers have an 
enviable reputation. Their use in the field during past seasons, under 
the most difficult spraying conditions has shown that they deliver the 
correct volume and an even distribution of chemical. 
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KROMER’S FINISH "X” Utilizes The Superior 
Strength and Durability of Steel 
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A new, secret process gives 
kromer seamless steel booms and tanks a coat¬ 
ing resistant to chemicals and acids that attack 
aluminum, brass or stainless steel, finish “x” 
adheres tightly, is flexible and very durable. 



UNIFORM APPLICATION 

spraying, guarantees even distribution of chem- 
i icals. Long-life, non-clogging, non-fogging tips 
and screens easily disassembled by hand. 


!-kromer’s exclusive 

fan type nozzle, developed specifically for weed 
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One KROMER Sprayer 
For All Spraying Conditions 


The KROMER Gives You the Capacity and Pressure 
For Every Spraying Need... 

The kromer all metal, power take-off pump has j 
anti-friction bearings requiring no lubrication. The | 
kromer pump is made of brass and stainless steel and | 
has no valves to leak or stick. It delivers the correct 1 
pressure and volume for every spraying requirement, | 
including corn borer, livestock and pre-emergence | 
spraying. 



The KROMER Sprayer has ample pressure and volume for crop spray¬ 
ing of various chemicals and insecticide spraying on plants and animals. 
kromer booms have 10 inch nozzle spacing for high gallonage appli¬ 
cations and row crop 
work. Equipped with 
plugs for every other 
nozzle for low gallonage 
spraying. 

kromer Tractor Mount 
Sprayers available in five 
boom lengths, kromer 
Trailer Models available 
in three models with six 
boom lengths, kromer 
Hand Sprayer and Row 
Crop Attachment fur¬ 
nished as special equip¬ 
ment. 


Fill out and mall coupon now for 
KROMER Trailer Models available In three models with six treom lengths. more information. 



VICTORIA PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD. 

Dept. N, 

ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA. 
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about the KROMER Tractor mounted sprayer Q 
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The Country Gu.de 


Weeds almost took over 
his Winter Wheat 




Ben Bickner, Vanguard, Sask^ uses Agricultural fVeed-No-More to keep his fields free of meeds. 


But He Saved His Crop with Agricultural Weed-No-More 

Grain farmer Ben Bickner of Vanguard, Sask., sprayed his 
winter wheat in the spring with Green Cross Agricultural 
Weed-No-More. He says ... 

“Weeds were really bad in my winter wheat, until I used 
Agricultural W T eed-No-More. 3 weeks after application weeds 
were almost completely gone. I figure that if I hadn’t sprayed, 
weeds would have taken over the crop. My wheat would not 
have been worth harvesting.” 

You cannot afford to gamble with weed control. You’ve 
got to be sure! Give weeds half a chance and they’ll spoil your 
harvest. Weed control with Weed-No-More is your promise of 
bigger yields and extra profits. Kill weeds in your crops with 
Agricultural Weed-No-More. It penetrates quicker . . . rainfall 
minutes after application cannot wash it off. It acts faster . . . 
kills weeds more quickly than any other weed-killer. It’s safe 
.. . used according to directions, it will not harm crops. 

Weed-No-More Now Proved Superior 2,4-D Formulation 

1948 research showed that the ingredients in a 2,4-D Ester 
formulation, other than the Ester, are important to the product’s 
performance. The tests employed combinations of different 
emulsifiers, carriers and couplers with the 2,4-D Ester. Results 
proved conclusively the importance of the other ingredients in 
Agricultural Weed-No-More. Those other ingredients make it 
suspend more readily . . . mix more easily with hard waters . . . 
safer for crops . . . give quicker knock-down and better control 
of weeds. 

Use Green Cross Agricultural Weed-No-More 

proved on over 1,500,000 acres of Canadian grain. 

AGRICULTURAL 



(Quick-Penetrating ESTER of 2,4-D)• R , g - d . lnd ^ mark 


Made by GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES Sutherland Ave. at Euclid St., Win., Man. 



A New Appraisal 

Continued from page 15 

herd i s under closer supervision. 

It has been general practice to use 
semen on the day of collection and 
the following day as well, and to use 
individual bulls only every four to five 
days. We have found a great variation 
in the fertility of different bulls in both 
breeds. We have used bulls that bred 
quite satisfactorily under natural 
breeding, but showed a low fertility 
record in artificial service. 

Membership in the Olds Club was 
set at $2.00, and each original mem¬ 
bership entitled the member to serv¬ 
ice, at the prevailing service fee, for 
the life of the member or club. In other 
words it was not an annual member¬ 
ship. The table gives a tabulated 
history of that Club. 


to July 1, 1948, based on five months 
non-return, it would appear that our 
breeding results are not too far out of 
line with those in the more densely 
populated areas of Ontario and the 
eastern states. 

Most artificial breeding units that 
have been in operation for a few years 
have gone through pretty much the 
same stages, modified to some extent 
by local conditions. A great many units 
started in a small way with a bull 
stud to supply service to a local com¬ 
munity. The objective in most cases 
was to inseminate a sufficient number 
of cows to keep one operator busy. In 
some cases he operated the breeding 
centre as well as doing the insem¬ 
inating. 

The greatest weakness of this plan 
appeared when it was found that two 
or three bulls for each breed would 
not supply satisfactory service. As a 


PROGRESS OF THE OLDS LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ CLUB 


Number of paid up members 
Number of active members _ 
Number of cows bred- 


Mileage per first service 
Conception rate % - 


Conception rate is taken as the per¬ 
centage of cows not reported for 
second service five months after the 
date of first service. While this is not 
an absolutely true picture of concep¬ 
tions, it is assumed that with the first 
return service free of charge, most 
cows that returned from their first 
service would be reported for second 
service. Another interesting point in 
the table referred to is the reduction 
in the number of cows bred per active 
herd. T his would indicate that some 
herds large enough to justify bull 
ownership, are drifting back to natural 
service. 

D URING the summer of 1948, I 
was able to visit breeding centres 
and county associations in Ontario, 
New York, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Manitoba. The objec¬ 
tive was to determine the main causes 
of difficulties encountered in Alberta, 
and if possible to find their solution. 
Various problems were discussed with 
managers, breeding centre technicians, 
research men, county technicians and 
farmers. 

I was especially anxious to know if 
these units which appeared to be 
operating satisfactorily were doing a 
better job of breeding than we were 
doing in western Canada. Practically 
all units report conception rate on the 
basis of the percentage of cows settled 
with first service; and in practically all 
cases this figure was arrived at by the 
number of cows not reported for 
second service after 60 to 90 days. 
Exact figures on conception rate are 
not easy to get, but most units quoted 
figures around 60 per cent. One large 
privately owned breeding stud pub¬ 
lished conception rates on a large 
number of country units that averaged 
out to 58 per cent over a six-month 
period. Still another unit shows the 
definite average of 57 per cent over a 
two-year period. Work conducted in 
Wisconsin showed an average error of 
6 per cent between non-returns at 60 
days, and actual pregnancies. We as¬ 
sume that the percentage error is less 
where non-returns are listed at 5 
months after service, than when listed 
at 60 to 90 days. With an average of 
55.5 per cent from January 1, 1945 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

_ 174 

225 

313 

358 

384 

__ 120 

150 

200 

210 

145 

_ 911 

975 

1,212 

1,104 

641 

..._. 7.6 

6.5 

6.0 

5.4 

4.4 

.... . 28.8 

28.2 

27 

29.8 

31 

....... 48 

58 

50.2 

57 

•57 

the first six 

months 

only. 



rule, the 

outstanding 

complaint was 


with rather poor breeding results. It 
was also found that the great variation 
in the performance of bulls necessi¬ 
tated that quite a reserve of bulls of 
each breed be carried. This suggested 
the less frequent use of bulls and the 
use of semen for a shorter length of 
time. Such a program requires more 
bulls, which in turn places too heavy 
a financial burden on most small units. 
If provision is not made to supply suffi¬ 
cient bulls, the whole program suffers 
sooner or later, from poor breeding 
results. 

A S a result of this experience we 
find that the recent trend has 
been toward centralized breeding cen¬ 
tres, each serving a number of county 
units and employing one or more in¬ 
seminating technicians. It has been 
found that semen dilutions can be 
made much higher than was once 
thought possible, and this develop¬ 
ment has made possible the operation 
of very large breeding centres. Under 
the centralization plan, bulls are used 
not oftener than once a week, but 
semen collections may be made every 
day. Where one large unit is serving 
a state or province, one day is spent 
in making collections and getting 
semen shipped out to the county units. 
Consequently the technicians are not 
using semen until it is 24 hours old 
and must receive shipments every day 
if semen is not to be used past the 
second day. 

** These large breeding centres are 
financed by charging the county breed¬ 
ing association so much per cow. 
Units that I visited made charges of 
$1.50 to $2.50. The county unit has 
to finance its operations out of the 
balance of the service fee. Whether 
or not they can do this depends on 
their costs, which include salaries, 
travelling expenses, rent, telephone 
and equipment. Income is governed 
by the number of cows bred and the 
service fee charged. Some units op¬ 
erate nicely with a service fee of $6 
while others are practically bankrupt 
at a fee of $10. The concentration of 
cows, road conditions, and the type 
of farmers in the area are largely 
responsible for this variation. 

The province of Ontario has modi- 
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fied its centralization to some extent 
by setting up a number of breeding 
centres in areas which should give 
each centre a potential of ten thousand 
cows and upwards, without having to 
transport semen any great distance. 
Such a set-up has the advantage of 
efficient bull utilization, without be¬ 
coming too top heavy. Because a num¬ 
ber of their technicians work directly 
from the breeding centre, it is possible 
to keep closer contact with the farmers 
and at the same time provide techni¬ 
cians with their days off and holidays, 
by staggering their time. This could 
not be done if they were working in a 
sparsely populated area. It also permits 
them to use semen the same day it is 
collected. Because these centres and 
the surrounding areas are operating 
under single management it is also 
possible for weak localities to be car¬ 
ried by strong ones. This is not the 
case where breeding centres supply 
semen to a number of independent 
units. 

The secret of the strength of any 
breeding centre rests in the strength 
of the county breeding associations. 
A number of county associations that 
can provide a total of 10,000 or more 
cows can support a good breeding 
centre. However, if it requires 12 or 
14 county locals to provide that many 
cows the chances are they will have 
trouble financing local operation and 
may break up for that reason. 

C ONDITIONS in the mid-western 
states come closer to our condi¬ 
tions in western Canada; and in that 
area there are numerous county / locals 
operating under difficulty. Some of 
these locals probably never should 
have been started. They have the 
source of service at large breeding 
centres but do not have the necessary 
support in their local community to 
assure their success. 

There is much to be said for large 
breeding centres. They do have their 
drawbacks, but it is my opinion that 
they are necessary if service is to be 
provided which gives a steady, satis¬ 
factory level of conception. They will 
require volume in cow numbers to pay 
for rigid bull selection, good handling 
facilities, and well-trained technicians 
at the laboratory and in the country. 

As for a practical answer to the 
question with which this article began, 
I would say “yes”, provided you have 
the following conditions: (1) a prov¬ 
ince which supports an intensive agri¬ 
culture with a well-developed dairy 
industry; (2) a province with several 
communities, each of which can breed 
1,200 to 2,000 dairy cows per year by 
enrolling not over 25 per cent of the 
total number of cows in the area; 
(3) communities devoted fairly solidly 
to dairying, with good roads and well 
served with telephones; and (4) com¬ 
munities where the people are co¬ 
operative and have a genuine desire to 
improve their dairy cattle. 

In the more highly developed areas 
in the U.S. I found that only 10 to 20 
per cent of the available cows were 
being bred artificially. This indicates 
quite forcibly that agricultural areas 
devoted largely to grain growing and 
mixed farming on an extensive scale 
present both economic and technical 
problems that will be difficult to over¬ 
come. 

(W. H. T. Mead is supervisor of 
livestock breeding associations for the 
province of Alberta, at the School of 
Agriculture, Olds, Alta.) 



y OU’VE heard about this great new 

tractor. Many of you have seen it on 
trial runs throughout the country where 
it passed every test with flying colors. 
Now, it’s in production, and what a 
trac tor it is ! 

A “heavyweight” among wheel types; 
the Model “R” has the knockout punch 
to whip those big jobs in a hurry—the 
stamina to slug it out continuously un¬ 
der heavy loads in hard, grueling con¬ 
ditions with fewer time-outs for adjust¬ 
ment and repair. 

Naturally, you expect greater fuel 
economy from a Diesel-type engine but 
you’ll be surprised how much farther 
your fuel dollar goes in the Model “R.” 
Equally important, maintenance ex¬ 
pense is bound to be less because the 
Model “R” is a two-cylinder tractor— 
with half the pistons, bearings, injectors, 
etc., required in other wheel-type Diesel 
tractor engines . . . with remaining parts 
built correspondingly heavier, stronger. 
This means less wear, greater freedom 
from trouble . . . fewer, lower repair bills. 

In modern design, the “R” is a stand¬ 
out. It has the famous John Deere Hy¬ 
draulic Powr-Trol for effortless operation 


of heavy implements. Both Powr-Trol 
and the power shaft are controlled by 
an independent clutch for continu¬ 
ous operation when desired. There’s 
a speed for every job. An auxiliary en¬ 
gine provides instant starting. 

Comfortable seat . . . roomy, step-up 
platform . . . unobstructed view . : ! 
convenient controls . . . foot-operated 
differential brakes . . . balanced weight 
with a highly-efficient steering mechan¬ 
ism—all contribute to an extreme ease of 
handling that’s comparable to smaller 
tractors. 

From drawing board to final produc¬ 
tion, the new Model “R” represents 12 
years of designing, developing, and 
testing under the most severe conditions: 
It’s a tractor you can buy with confi¬ 
dence, own with growing satisfaction 
through the years ahead. 

From every angle, the Model “R” is 
the new leader in its field. Here at last 
is a really simple, easy-to-understand 
Diesel tractor that will provide the com¬ 
plete answer to your big-power needs: 
Make arrangements with your John 
Deere dealer to see it at your earliest 
opportunity. 


John Deere 
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NOW— use the new 

seed disinfectant 






for 

HIGHER YIELDS 
BETTER STANDS 


“Ceresan” M is fow-cost insurance against profit-stealing 
smuts, seedling blight and root rot. "Ceresan” M gives two-way 
protection; kilts smut on seed and protects against soil-borne 
diseases—but does not weaken germination. Yes, for only 3p 
to 4£ per acre, “Ceresan” M gives you higher yields, cleaner 
grain... reaf profit-making crop insurance. 
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Easy to use . . . Effective . . . Costs Little 

"Ceresan” M makes seed treating easy and convenient, too. 
“Ceresan” M has no objectionable odor, and you Can treat seed up 
to six months before planting time—have it stored and ready for 
seeding. (Seed should be treated at least 24 hours before seeding.) 

' • 

Protect your crop . . . increase your profits 

This Year, and every year, protect your crop and increase your 
profits by treating your seed with ''Ceresan” M. Avaiiabh at your 
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"Ceresan" M is a new mercurial seed disinfectant replacing 
the well.known “Ceresan". It is equally oU=.-five, with the 
added advantage of being free from objectionable odor. 
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This picture from Vanderhoof. B.C. (between Prince George and Prince Rupert), 
shows part of about 2,700 pounds of potatoes grown by A. J. Blackwell on a 

plot 26 feet by 80 feet. 


A Head Start for Potatoes 

T isn’t necessarily the man who 
plants his seed-potatoes first in the 
spring who sells the early potatoes. We 
always sell early July potatoes to the 
local stores and yet we never are in 
any haste to plant them in the spring 
nor do we worry if the season is a bit 
backward. Yes—there is a secret be¬ 
hind all this. Let me tell yon a few 
things about potatoes—early potatoes. 

First of all, there is no sense in 
planting potatoes while the earth is 
still cold. The potato sprouts won’t 
grow in the dark cold earth, and. fur¬ 
thermore, the seed will probably rot 
and be a loss. One just cannot rush the 
season, but one can overtake it quite 
successfully by being prepared. 

We place lumber or packing boxes, 
covered with old bags, on the south 
side of the implement shed each 
spring. We spread out seed potatoes on 
these in the sun and let them sprout. 
They develop good strong stocky green 
!. sprouts in the daily warmth, You must 
keep the animals and hens away from 
the potatoes, of course, in the daytime. 
Tn the evening we usually throw some 
hags or a canvas over them to protect 
the seed from chills. 

We never sow the seed potatoes un¬ 
til the ground is warm, often weeks 
later than the neighbors. Neverthe¬ 
less. they often wait three or four 
j weeks for theirs to get enough warmth 
j to sprout while ours have heavy, 
strong, green sprouts when planted 
and they come right ahead. We cut 
them up, as usual, when ready to plant. 
No, ordinary handling doesn’t injure 
the strong healthy sprouts at all. 

We have used this method with suc¬ 
cess for many years and wouldn’t grow 
potatoes any other way, for it never 
fails. One particularly wet spring we 
couldn’t plant potatoes uhtil late June 
and very few were harvested here. 

! Nonetheless our sun-sprouted seed 
produced a fine crop that autumn. Or- 
| dinarily, though, our potatoes are 
j ready for use in mid-summer and 
many an extra dollar they’ve earned 
Lv being early. One must beat the 
weather somehow in a northern clime. 
This is our method.—Mrs. Max R. 
Smith, Powassan, Ont. 


Beet Harvesters In Manitoba 

N Manitoba beet fields the use of 
mechanical beet harvesting ma¬ 
chinery has increased in recent years. 


Cost figures have been maintained on 
some farms particularly in the Winkler 
area, where it was thought that the 
operating conditions were more or less 
representative. The results seem to 
indicate that the cost of mechanical 
harvesting is economical and money¬ 
saving on each of the farms costed, 
although the actual cost per ton of 
beets harvested by this means varied 
from $1.70 to $2.49. < 

The machines were not individually 
owned but were brought into the 
district by the sugar beet company. 
Though the acreage in beets per farm 
was not a particular factor, there was, 
however, a direct relationship between 
the average yield of beets per acre 
and the average harvesting cost per 
ton. On one farm with 47 acres of 
beets yielding 10.8 tons per acre, 510 
tons were harvested at a cost of $1.70 
per ton. On another farm where 67 
acres were harvested yielding 6.4 tons 
per acre, it cost $2.49 per ton to har¬ 
vest a total of 432 tons. On two other 
farms where the yield was nine tons 
per acre, the cost was $2.06 per ton. 
The significant difference lies, perhaps, 
in the fact that on the low cost farm 
it took 14 days to harvest 510 tons 
while on the high cost farm it required 
24 days to harvest 432 tons. In total 
dollars this meant a total cost of $214 
more to harvest the 432 tons than it 
cost to take off 510 tons. 


Straw Cutters On Combines 

WAS very pleased to read in The 
Country Guide for January a letter 
from a reader in Alberta advocating 
the use of straw cutters on combines. 

My experience has been identical 
with that of Mr. Robinson, except that 
I have not tried to interest any manu¬ 
facturers in the idea. They invariably 
wait until the need for a new type of 
machine forces a few ingenious farmers 
to develop something suitable, before 
announcing their invention of it. The 
need for some such attachment is too 
real and too urgent to delay any 
longer. 

If you could supply us with clear 
and sound information on the prin¬ 
ciples and construction of the straw 
cutters, which I understand are used 
on stationary threshers in many parts 
of the world, some of us might be able 
to make our own. That would be a 
real help in soil conservation and in a 
few generations might mean the dif- 
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ference between grain and cactus as 
our main crop.—J. W. Twilley, Man. 

Editor’s Note : This problem has 
often been discussed by farmers, 
manufacturers and agricultural engi¬ 
neers, but as far as we know no satis¬ 
factory solution has yet been found. 
One difficulty is that a straw cutting 
attachment at the tail of the combine 
would have to be well supported on 
rigid braces, strong enough to carry 
the weight and stand the vibration, 
without placing extensive strain on 
the combine frame. Another difficulty 
involves the source and the amount 
of power. If the cost of installation 
were not too high, it would prove 
practical on farms with heavy soil and 
rank stands of straw. Many operators 
are now removing straw from combine 
fields with pick-up balers, or hay 
sweeps and as this practice becomes 
more general the need for a straw 
cutter will decrease. We, also, would 
be pleased to hear of any cutting 
attachment now being used, or of any 
plans to build one. 

Crop Rotations In Manitoba 

OTATIONS have not been prac¬ 
tised in western Canada as much 
as they might have been. This is 
changing to some extent because of the 
need to maintain soil fertility and 
fibre and to supply a greater diversity 
of markets in order to stabilize farm 
income. 

For the past 11 years a “combina¬ 
tion rotation” has been under test at 
the Dominion Reclamation Station, 
Melita, Manitoba. The rotation oc¬ 
cupies five fields. A four-year rotation 
is used, summerfallow or breaking in 
the first year, wheat nursing sweet 
clover in the second, sweet clover hay 
broken up in the fall in the third, and 
wheat in the fourth year. For the fol¬ 
lowing four years the field is left 
seeded to a brome and alfalfa mixture. 

This rotation has proven satisfactory 
at the Melita Station—(the average 
annual rainfall over the 11-year test 
period was 20.73 inches; the soil is 
a Souris light, fine, sandy loam). It is 
particularly suited to mixed farming 
conditions where cattle are raised. It 
helps to maintain soil fibre and organic 
matter and permits diversity of pro¬ 
duction on the farm. 

Another eight-year rotation that has 
been giving good results in Manitoba 
follows the sequence fallow, grain, 
grain seeded to hay, hay, pasture, 
breaking, grain, grain. This means 
that half the total acreage is in grain 
every year, and one-eighth each in 
hay, pasture, stubble fallow and sod 
fallow. 

This rotation also requires livestock 
on the farm to utilize the hay and 
pasture. In order to reduce cross 
fences it is useful to pair pasture and 
fallow, grain and sod breaking, hay 
and grain and the final two grain 
fields. 

A practical objection to both of 
these rotations, especially in dry areas, 
is the difficulty of getting a good catch 
of the forage seed. In wet years this 
is less of a problem. If good stands 
can be gained they serve to control 
weeds, especially wild oats, and to 
restore fibre to the soil. 

Compana Barley 

N southeastern Alberta and south¬ 
western Saskatchewan, the barley 
variety Compana has recently done 
very well in comparison with other 
varieties. It is grown extensively on 


dry-land Montana farms and was li¬ 
censed for sale as seed in Canada only 
in 1948. It is recommended only -for 
the Alberta dry area and in tests con¬ 
ducted by the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Lethbridge and Swift Cur¬ 
rent, Compana has outyielded Titan, a 
comparatively new Variety introduced 
by the University of Alberta, in the 
very dry areas of the bound soil zone. 

Under dry conditions in south¬ 
western Alberta, Compana outyields 
Glacier, though when moisture condi¬ 
tions are relatively good, the position 
of the two varieties is reversed. Com¬ 
pana, however, is expected to be 
higher in bushel weight and presents 
less hull, as well as crushing more 
easily and showing much more resist¬ 
ance to loose smut. Compana also can 
be straight-combined without much 
danger of loss from wind damage, be¬ 
cause it does not scatter or lose its 
heads readily. Owing to its weak 
straw it is easily lodged and it is mod¬ 
erately susceptible to covered smut. 

Use Registered Seed 

HE shortage of dollars in Europe 
is having an adverse effect on 
the market for Canadian farm products 
and is costing farmers money. Shrewd 
farmers can make some profit out of 
this unhappy situation. The dollar 
famine had led to a decreased 
European demand for Canadian reg¬ 
istered seed with the result that the 
price for this good seed is very little 
above the price of market grain. The 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Beaverlodge, Alta., estimates that a 
farmer who uses good registered seed 
rather than poor, scrub seed can add 
10 per cent to his fall grain cheques. 
The present is a good time to sell 
poor seed in the elevator and buy 
registered seed, as the switch will not 
cost much money. 

What, then, is registered seed? 

Registered number one mu^t, ac¬ 
cording to the Seeds Act of Canada, 
be free of noxious weeds, but is al¬ 
lowed to contain three other weed 
seeds per pound, one seed of other 
crops in two pounds and one seed of 
other distinguishable varieties per 
pound. Registered seed means a guar¬ 
antee of high variety purity, sound¬ 
ness, and freedom from disease, as 
well as freedom from weed seeds. 

Many farmers insist on a pedigreed 
sire for their herds, yet use whatever 
grain happens to be in the granary for 
seed. Registered seed is pedigreed 
seed. It traces directly from registered, 
foundation or elite seed stock. If a 
farmer uses a purebred sire, consist¬ 
ency as well as good business suggests 
that he should also use registered seed 
on his fields. 

Wells That Last 

HEREVER there is a good sup¬ 
ply of wholesome water near the 
surface, wells that are dug by hand, 
or bored, are preferred to the deep, 
expensive ones made by drilling. The 
only drawback is that the wooden 
cribbings decay, necessitating their 
continual replacement and, less fre¬ 
quently, the digging of a new well 
altogether. At present, galvanized 
steel cribbing is practically unobtain¬ 
able, but a wooden cribbed well can 
be made to last by the following inex¬ 
pensive method. 

In the first place, dig a round well, 
as such a hole is not half as liable to 
cave as a square one. In the second 
place, make your hole one foot larger 






• The “Caterpillar” Diesel D7 Tractor pulling a 
46-foot hitch of heavy-duty, spring-shank cultiva¬ 
tors replaces five 3-plow spark-ignition tractors. It’s 
thoroughly tilling over 20 acres per hour, on only 5 
gallons of Diesel fuel per hour! v 

The 80-horsepower machine on sure-treading 
tracks saves $3500.00 per year on fuel alone—com¬ 
pared to the spark-ignition power it makes obsolete. 

Moreover, this tractor’s generous drawbar pull 
saves its grain-grower owner the wages of 8 oper¬ 
ators, counting double-shift work through the busy 
season. Such savings soon pile up! 

That’s the way it’s going with any of the 5 world- 
proved sizes of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor (32 to 
130 drawbar horsepower). The combination of all¬ 
soil, all-weather traction teams with a heavy-duty 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engine that doesn’t know how 
to quit pulling. That means big-hitch farming for 
big-time profits! 

Canadians whose “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
have “bought themselves,” in fuel dollars savedalone, 
know what an advantage they command! 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 

R«g. U. S. Trade Mark 

Dll SIL KNOINIS • TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADSRS • EARTMMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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What This mJ Symbol Means 


on Modern Dairy Equipment 



MEANS: Fast, Efficient Milkers 

Your cows should be milked in a fast, gentle manner 
similar to that of a sucking calf. An IH milker assures 
you of just such milking efficiency. And its stainless 
steel construction means smooth, easy-to-clean surfaces that 
lead to the production of cleaner, better milk and a surpris¬ 
ingly low bacteria count. 


MEANS: Close-Skimming Separators 

The IH symbol on your cream separator means 
skimming efficiency that gets all the cream. 
It means ability to obtain cream of any butterfat 
test desired, up to 6 5 per cent. It means that milk 
touches only highly-polished, easy-to-keep-sanitary, 
stainless steel surfaces — no footholds for bacteria 
in an IH cream separator! 


MEANS: Quick-Chilling Milk Coolers 

An IH milk cooler builds an icebank 334 
inches thick. This stored cold teams with 
pneumatically-agitated water to insure fast, low- 
cost cooling. The cooler chills its rated can capacity 
below 50°F. in less than one hour, twice every 24 
hours. And it uses less than one KW hour of current 
per 8-gal. can of milk cooled. 

International Harvester dairy equipment has proven 
the country over that it increases milk and cream 
cheques and saves work. Ask your International 
Harvester Dealer for a demonstration. Send for the 
International Harvester catalog on dairy equipment. 

International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 
Hamilton Ontario 






This modern building symbolizes the expanded 
Mtvlca facilities of IH dealers throughout Canada. 



Other International Harvester Products: Farmall Tractors, and Machines...Motor Trucks...Industrial Power. 
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in diameter than cribbing will be. If 
you want a 30-inch well, dig your 
hole 3/2 feet across and for a three-foot 
well, dig your hole four feet. Before 
you finish digging down to the water 
supply, have several loads of small 
stones up to five inches in diameter 
on hand. Bevelled material is far 
superior to one-inch boards and in¬ 
ternal rings for a box. When the crib¬ 
bing is in and centred, start dropping 
the stones in all around. They will 
wedge into each other and form a ring 
of considerable strength in themselves. 

When you have your rock fill within 
eight feet from the top, it is a good 
idea to start using a one to five mix¬ 
ture of concrete along with the cobble 
stones. Build this up around the crib¬ 
bing half a foot or more above the 
surface of the ground. This concrete 
seals off any polluted surface water 
and protects the top of the well where 
dry rot might set in, due to the pres¬ 
ence of both air and moisture. As the 
rest of the wood does not touch earth 
anywhere, you have a well that is safe 
from cave-ins for a normal human life¬ 
time.—Robert J. Roder, Alberta. 


Feed Reserve For The Range 

CRITICAL point in range man¬ 
agement may very well be the 
amount of hay put up to carry live¬ 
stock through difficult periods. Severe 
storms occasionally prevent cattle from 
finding feed that may be available in 
abundance on the range. 

The Dominion Range Experiment 
Station at Manyberries, Alberta, re¬ 
cently compared the three common 
types of range hay which, in addition 
to smaller amount of alfalfa or oat hay 
sometimes available, constitutes the 
major portion of any feed reserve that 
can be used. 

Stockmen, it is said, have long con¬ 
sidered blue joint hay as the standard 
of excellence. Native to the prairies, it 
was always possible to harvest it in 
the years before any of the major for¬ 
age crops were grown. Nearly all 
classes of livestock can use it to ad¬ 
vantage and it makes a heavy, palat¬ 
able feed though not as good as 
alfalfa or oat hay. It seems to have the 
ability to winter calves so that after a 
summer on pasture they are as good 
as other lots by fall. Calves also appear 
to shrink very little when carried 
tin-oilgh a cold spell on blue joint. 

In feeding value, crested wheat 
grass compares very favorably with 
blue joint. As a winter feed for calves 
it seems to be equally good and just 
as palatable. 

Round-stem slough hay, while well 
worth harvesting and able to carry 
calves through the winter fairly suc¬ 
cessfully, is generally regarded as an 
inferior hay. Because of its hollow 
stems, it is light and bulky. Also, be¬ 
cause there is no danger of it heating, 
it should be cut when quite green and 
immediately stacked. Put up in this 
way the hay is quite palatable and 
relished by calves, which can take 
eight or 10 pounds per day as a main¬ 
tenance ration. 

Because of the critical importance, 
on occasions, of ample feed reserves, 
early planning for such a reserve is of 
the highest importance. 

Make Use Of Manure 

OW that the era of profligate 
exploitation of the natural fertility 
of prairie soils is about over, farmers, 
may, and should begin to think more 


seriously of utilizing all available sup¬ 
plies of barnyard manure as fully as 
possible. It is not uncommon to see 
great piles of undistributed manure 
along the backs of farm buildings. 
Instead of being returned to the soil 
as partial repayment of fertility with¬ 
drawn by crops and animals, they are 
treated like refuse and wasted. 

Properly regarded, barnyard manure 
is a part of the return on money in¬ 
vested in livestock, which, unless re¬ 
invested in the soil, represents a loss 
as surely as if one planted seed and 
secured no crop. 

All of the return from barnyard 
manure is not made the first year. At 
Brandon 12 tons per acre applied on 
a relatively unfertile light soil in the 
summerfallow year of a summerfallow, 
wheat, corn and wheat rotation, in 
creased the yield of the summerfallow 
wheat by 4.5 bushels per acre; of corn 
in the third year of the rotation, by 
about two-thirds of a ton of green 
corn per acre; and of wheat in the 
fourth year of the rotation by three 
bushels per acre. Applying manure in 
the spring increased wheat yields 6.5 
bushels per acre, as compared with 
four bushels per acre after winter 
applications. 

Six tons per acre was found as 
effective in increasing the yield of the 
first fallowing crop as 18 tons, but the 
heavier application shows up in suc¬ 
ceeding years for a much longer time 
than does the lighter. Experience with 
the application of 15 to 20 tons per 
acre of barnyard manure on range 
pastures reasonably close to buildings 
also bears this out. The Manyberries 
Station in Alberta reports, “that even 
after 12 years from the time of the 
original application the grass is yield¬ 
ing three to four times as much as 
untreated flats.” 

Old manure piles, unused and de¬ 
teriorating, are a sign of a continuing, 
exploitive, impermanent and inefficient 
agriculture. The soil is a diminishing 
asset to the extent that fertility is not 
returned to it in compensation for the 
crops and livestock removed from the 
farm. 


Cost Of Pick-Up Baling 

T cost $2.57 per ton to bale 213 tons 
of hay, chiefly brome and alfalfa, 
on the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, and Dominion Reclamation 
Station, Melita, in 1948. The pick-up 
baler was in operation for 105 hours 
at a total cost of $5.22 per hour of 
operation for the tractor and baler. In 
addition to these cost figures, there 
were also costs of mowing, raking, 
stacking and handling the bales. 

Brandon officials made no compara¬ 
tive cost study last year as between 
stacking loose hay, and baling, «but 
they believe the over-all cost of baling 
would be a little higher for the amount 
of hay put up. On the other hand, 
the quality of baled hay is generally 
better and loss in the stack is reduced, 
while the bales are more easily as well 
as more economically handled from 
the field. Another definite advantage 
which is difficult to express in dollars 
and cents is that where a baler is 
justified because of the amount of hay 
put up, it is also useful for picking up 
straw from a combined field. In certain 
areas where the amount of hay on 
individual farms is too small to war¬ 
rant individual ownership, custom bal¬ 
ing may be more desirable or co¬ 
operative ownership of the outfit. 






Flax is used in the manufacture of 
many every-day necessities. Linseed 
meal, linseed oil, paint, linoleum, oil¬ 
cloth, tires, printers' ink and cigarette 
papers are just a few of those neces¬ 
sities in which flax plays an import¬ 
ant part. 

Through improved Flax growing 
methods YOU will INCREASE YOUR 
YIELD PER ACRE .... up-to-date 
facts on this important subject 
can be 


YOURS 


New, up-to- 
date, 16-page book tells how 
to increase your FLAX yield—how FLAX can 
fit into YOUR crop rotation plan—how to 
plan your efforts on weed control—how to 
combat the grasshopper menace—and many 
other important facts on profitable operation. 



MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY i 



Flax Improvement Committee, 

980 Grain Exchange Bldg., 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send FREE new Book: "There's a 
Future in Flax." 

Name_r_ 


Full Address 
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Makes Early Morning Angels 



Don't jump out of your skin! 

That smacker’s just a sign that the 
glorious new Chase & Sanborn 
flavor is working its angel-making 
magic! For extra satisfaction — 
get this grand new blend of Coffee 
at your grocer's this week! 


Serve this wonderful, spirit-lifting blend — 


/b(W Chase & Sanborn 
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More call 
for Red Cross 


More Outpost 
Hospitals 


for Red Cross 

The Red Cross must be 
prepared for all eventu¬ 
alities. Year after year 
the demand for Red Cross 
oi 
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Throughout Canada, the 
Red Cross operates 7£ 
Outpost Hospitals and 2 
Crippled Children’s Hospi- 



Arctic Farmer 

Continued from page 13 

A couple of years ago Tom Anoluk, 
the biggest trapper in the district, 
caught 86 mink and 68 lynx. At 
$50 apiece for these, in addition 
to what he got for squirrels, muskrats 
and foxes, he made plenty of money. 

Boats, of course, are essential and 
they need big and good boats. Coal 
costs $100 a ton and expenses at t^is 
rate mean either money or credit. Mr. 
Hogan says the free traders have been 
bad for the Eskimo since they were 
allowed into the Arctic. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company brought in nothing but 
essentials and when the Eskimo 
needed credit, he got it. The free 
traders brought in gadgets, gewgaws 
and jimcracks and when the Eskimo’s 
cash ran out they shut up shop and 
shut off the credit as well. 

i 

It used to be that the Eskimo 
wanted credit only to get a. grub-stake 
—when he had more money than usual 
he didn’t work so hard. Now his 
money goes like water. “I don’t think 
I have ever seen an Eskimo wear a 
pair of pants with a patch on,” said 
Mr. Hogan. “They will buy $12 
blue serge pants when $3 blue 
jeans would wear much better. Not 
only that, they will buy a dozen pair 
of blue serge pants at once, and if a 
pair gets dirty or needs a patch they 
throw it away and use another. I 
have met young Hunkies with a wrist 
watch on each wrist.” 

N evertheless, though the 

Eskimo seems to us entirely 
irresponsible, and quite a happy-go- 
lucky individual, he works well under 
direction. His mechanical sense seems 
to be strong and he makes a good 
master mechanic on a boat. In Alaska, 
there is a law that a white man must 
run the reindeer. This law operates on 
the principle that the Eskimo needs 
the white man behind him to give 
the necessary orders. Mr. Hogan told 
me that in Nome, for example, though 
the city is 50 years old, the only ex¬ 
ample of an Eskimo running his own 
business is one man who operates a 
small laundry. 

The problem is to very gradually 
transform some of the Eskimos from 
independent hunters t o reindeer 
farmers, men who will take 200 or 
300 head of reindeer, run them for 
a year, kill off the surplus, sell it and 
thus make a living. This however, will 
be a very slow process, so much so 
that for a long time to come, the gov¬ 


ernment must in some way prepare 
the reindeer as reserve food for the 
Arctic population and more or less 
maintain the Eskimo, in the final 
analysis, as wards of the people. 

Mr. Hogan had some interesting 
tales about the Eskimo dogs, or 
huskies. Dog teams at Aklavik travel 
in single file, as contrasted with the 
Nome hitch where collars and double- 
trees are used, the dogs travelling in 
two pairs, with one in the lead. The 
standard Aklavik team is six, but Mr. 
Hogan likes five and prefers to raise 
them himself. He says that a good 
leader will always take you home, and 
'tf you raise your own dogs they will 
not leave you if turned loose, unless 
they are too close to home. For this 
reason and also because they are bad 
fighters, Eskimo dogs are tied. When 
they fight they go for the joint in the 
front paw and the young dogs get 
after the old ones on any excuse. The 
dog so bitten is spoiled for the trail. 

The Indian, we learned, treats his 
dogs worse than the Eskimo, the worst 
evil of all being to leave them for 
several days without water. There is 
a law that dogs must be kept tied 
around any settlement, but there is 
no law to prevent the huskies from 
howling. “A hundred dogs may be 
sleeping,” said Mr. Hogan, “but one 
will stick his nose right up in the air, 
and every dog in the lot will be howl¬ 
ing before the first one stops. When 
they stop howling all will stop at the 
same instant.” 

Huskies are also very strong, and 
at Aklavik they are larger than 
around Nome, Alaska. An especially 
good dog will bring $75, but the 
basic price is three for $100. Mr. 
Hogan had one team of five, which, in 
the hands of a comparatively green 
handler, hauled eight reindeer car¬ 
casses with hide and offals in—about 
1,200 pounds—which was 240 pounds 
per dog in addition to the gear. 

R EINDEER will normally double in 
numbers in three years. Progress 
is made in improving size and quality 
of the Aklavik herds by means of 
selection. It is also planned to bring 
in some reindeer bulls from Alaska, 
since the pasture there is better and 
the reindeer develop a little earlier 
and attain a somewhat greater size. A 
curious fact is that the females lose 
their horns exactly seven days after 
calving. Reindeer must be herded, be¬ 
cause there are plenty of wolves on 
the ranges and the reindeer are exact¬ 
ly like the caribou in that they know 
of no method of defence except to 


Wives and children of Eskimo reindeer herders. 
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The main herd is pastured on 
Richard’s Island, along the shore of 
Beaufort Sea. About March 25 they 
are taken across to the island on 
the ice. Mr. Hogan said that if they 
are to travel on the ice after April 14, 
the ice must be 20 inches in thickness. 
In September they come back to the 
mainland for the winter, crossing the 
half-mile distance by swimming high 
out of the water. Reindeer can if 
necessary, he says, swim for a mile. 

There are no other domestic farm 
animals in Aklavik, except one cow. 
Some years ago Dr. Livingston brought 
down some cows from “outside,” but 
when I talked to Mr. Hogan, only one 
was left. Last fall the man who bought 
Dr. Livingston’s farm brought in a 
bull and bred the cow, then killed the 
bull and got a big price for the meat. 
If meat were shipped to Aklavik from 
outside it would cost close to $1.00 a 
pound—perhaps more now. The gov¬ 
ernment sells the reindeer meat cheap¬ 
ly and until recently, at least, the meat 
was 15 cents a pound locally. The 
animals are killed, skinned and 
dressed and until disposed of are 
frozen and stacked in the open, cov¬ 
ered, as I recall it, by a tarpaulin. 


The Patient 

S HE was a wild, black critter. We 
had iust driven the herd in 
from the range, for fall feeding, 
when we noticed this cow with the 
nose full of newly gathered porcupine 
quills. 

Now what could one do with an 
animal in a predicament like that, we 
wondered. A beast with the fear of a 
chute as well as the same fear of man 
born right in her seemingly. She 
couldn’t live, and wasp’t fat enough to 
butcher. Later she would take on flesh 
and become valuable, but for this 
greater certainty that her nose would 
turn into a festering, hideous agony, 
preventing her from getting within 
even licking distance of food. 

We aren’t regular cow people; we 
don’t hog-tie and brand and all that. 
So it was different. 

We put her in the corral, then 
stood watching, hoping that time, 
just by our supervision, would event¬ 
ually work out something. But not a 
quarter of an inch of one quill worked 
out. 

We got busy with a rope and some¬ 
how chased her headfirst into the 
noose. Snubbed her close and closer 
to a post. Took a long-arm reach with 
a pair of pliers at that pin-cushion 
nose. 

Cr-a-sh! She reared straight up, 
pawing, pulling everything loose, 
breaking the rope. We didn’t have 
any stronger paraphernalia, so we 
stood and thought again. 

She stood too, wild-eyed and 
glowering, and kind of piteous. Al 
didn’t take long. He maneuvred along 
up to her, pliers well out front, ex¬ 
pecting her to break one way or 
another. Since she didn’t he kept 
right on. And on. Their eyes locked, 
she stiffened and stood. Al got a hold 
of one of those quills, and pulled, so 
gently but firmly, all so quietly—I 
could hardly believe it. She still stood 
all braced, but somehow trusting. 

Yes sir, without shifting a foot Al 
plucked out every one of those tortur¬ 
ing needles, just like that, while the 
black cow stood!—Alicia Stein, Rolla, 
B.C. 


Many Farmers Now 
Making Own Repairs 

New Portable Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 
Outfit Also Used to Make Special Equipment 




A complete “Metalmaster” portable 
cutting and welding outfit, with 
DOC’s new small oxygen and acet¬ 
ylene cylinders, and truck, only 
weighs about 145 lbs. 


These plowshares have been hard- 
faced with “Delfer” Rod which in¬ 
creases their life many times, and also 
their efficiency. You can do this to 
many other pieces of your farm equip¬ 
ment with a “Metalmaster” Outfit. 


A 


is 


WINNIPEG, MAN. - Reports from 
Western provinces show a rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of farmers using the 
new, portable “Metalmaster” welding 
and cutting outfit with DOC’S, new 
small oxygen and acetylene cylinders. 
These farmers say that the outfit is so 
light and handy they can take it any¬ 
where, at a moment’s notice. They 
declare that most farmers can learn to 
use a “Metalmaster” Outfit in a com¬ 
paratively short time, with a notice¬ 
able saving in time, trouble and 
money. 


"Metalmaster" Outfit 
Worth Your Careful 
Attention 


First hand information has been 
obtained from representative farmers 
who have kept careful records. These 
indicate that a “Metalmaster” Outfit 
can pay for itself in a season. There 
is actually one instance where the out¬ 
fit paid for itself several times over 
in a single day. The owner had his 
binder break down just as he was in 
the middle of harvesting a stand of 
wheat, with a storm in the offing. He 
made necessary on-the-spot repairs, 
himself, and figures he saved a thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

There is no doubt that the new 
portable “Metalmaster” Outfit is an 
essential farm tool. Every week it is 
being bought by an increasing num¬ 
ber of farmers. 


With a “Metalmaster” Outfit you’ll 
be able to make simple repairs to 
equipment, almost at once. Experi¬ 
ence shows that farmers quickly be¬ 
come expert. They find it saves time 
and money to make on-the-spot 
repairs, themselves. Owners have 
found this outfit makes it easy to keep 
their equipment in A-l condition, the 
year round. A “Metalmaster” Outfit 
puts the hottest flame on earth at 
your fingertips, makes it simple for 
you to heat, bend, braze, straighten, 
solder, cut and weld practically any 
metal—whenever you feel like it. 


You can solder handles back on milker 
pails very quickly with the air- 
acetylene torch of a “Metalmaster” 
• Outfit. 


BUILDING SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT 

In addition to making many useful 
farm items from scrap metal, some 
farmers make special equipment to 
suit their individual needs . . . such 
things as buckrakes, manure loaders, 
wagon trailer beds and frames, hay or 
root-crop loaders, reels for barbed 
wire, and snow plows. 

Other farmers are using their 
“Metalmaster” Outfit to modernize or 
convert obsolete equipment. 



Repairing a broken harness hame by 
bronze welding it. 


tf->iee.! 

Send for YOUR 
copy of new 
booklet. 


You’ll want to read every 
word of this exciting new 
booklet. It shows how a 
“Metalmaster” Outfit can 
save you time, trouble, 
money! More than 50 au¬ 
thentic pictures of this re¬ 
markable outfit in actual use. 
Every picture, every para¬ 
graph is instructive, inter¬ 
esting, helpful. And this 
booklet doesn’t cost you one 
penny. Send for your FREE 
copy today. Write to our 
nearest office in- 

Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto 
or Montreal 

Ask for Booklet No. 
M-30 

DOMINION OXYGEN 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

“Metalmaster” is a trade mark of 
Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited 
1-49 
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IAN BANK 
OP COMMERCE 


More efficient equipment, increased 
grain yields, better fed stock, more 
productive herds—these are the results 
of sound planning and business-like 
farm operation. 

This Bank plays an important part in 
successful farm operation and can help 
you, as it has helped many others, to 
establish your farm on a sound financial 
basis. We offer the convenience of 
Current and Savings Accounts, Farm 
Improvement and other types of loans. 
See our nearest branch Manager today. 


236-8 



fS&TRACrOR CAB 


NEW and IMPROVED! 

The “All Weather” Cab—For Winter and 
Summer! Fully Adfustable for Height! 

Here s inexpensive protection from winter cold 
and summer heat. Rigid steel construction. Top 
and side curtains ot heavy waterproof, fireproof 
cotton duck. Side curtains, with large windshield, 
wide rear and side windows, are quickly and 
easily removed for summer use , Cab is large and 
roomy—stand up while you work. Easily chang* 
ed from one tractor to another. Specify make and 
model of tractor and how to ship when ordering. 

LOWEST PRICED “ALL-WEATHER” CAB ON THE 
MARKET. 

Tractor owners write for free literature or see your 
implement dealer. Dealers write for particulars. 

OMAHA MFG. CO. 903 So. 20th St. Omaha, Nebr. 

lez St., Winnipeg: Acme Supply Co., 2122 Osier St., 
Equipment Co., Hyde Park, Ontario. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Jim Brown’s Story 

Continued from page 9 

he reproduced the same ailment he 
had seen back on the farm of its 
origin. An analysis of the forage dis¬ 
closed a lack of phosphorus. Thus was 
established for the first time the exist¬ 
ence of a phosphorus deficient area 
on this continent. 

Tyler and Eckles provided the clue 
to our livestock problem in the Inter¬ 
lake. Their remedy, bone meal, has 
provided a suitable one for us. 

Occasionally we find farmers living 
between the lakes who, knowing they 
are in, a mineral deficient area, feed 
lime to make up for it. Nothing could 
be worse. It throws a ration which is 
already out of lime-phosphorus bal¬ 
ance still further out. It aggravates 
their trouble. 

I had a striking first-hand experi¬ 
ence of that. A farmer whom I had 
known very well asked me to inspect 
his herd in which he had already had 
ten deaths. By the time I got there 
two more fatalities had occurred. I 
did not see the main herd which was 
out at pasture, but I did see about half 
a dozen old cows in the barnyard 
moving about stiffly, in obvious pain. 

It was a typical case of phosphorus 
deficiency. In reply to my question as 
to what was being done about it, the 
farmer stated that he was feeding 
lime as he had been advised to do 
locally. After all the information we 
had put out, I was more than a little 
annoyed. Some of the cows in that 
herd were so ill that their appetites 
were completely gone. We could not 
even coax them to eat a little bone 
meal. We had to resort to injections 
of sodium hypophosphite as emer¬ 
gency treatment. 

F OR some time now we have been 
receiving complaints from the 
Swan River district in northern Mani¬ 
toba about the lack of thrift in their 
cattle. The symptoms suggested min¬ 
eral deficiency but they were not just 
identical with what we had seen in 
the Interlake. Having read a great 
deal about cobalt deficiency we 
prescribed cobalt salt. To our disap¬ 
pointment, it did no good. 

Complaints continued to come in. 
The ailing cattle were affected with 
severe diarrhea, thin, bubbly, dark in 
color, and containing bits of undigested 
matter. Their coats were rough and 
staring. Often patches of hair were 
shed revealing rough, unhealthy hides. 
In some animals there was a change in 
coat color; red animals faded; black 
ones tinned grey; white ones became 
a dirty yellow. There was sometimes a 
marked stiffness in the limbs; usually 
a loss of weight; sometimes severe 
emaciation, the affected animals doing 
little other than drinking water and 
licking salt. Younger animals suffered 
more severely. The mortality loss in 
calves ran to 30 per cent in the 
animals reported. 

I went up to Swan River valley one 
summer to look at the* stock. To my 
surprise the whole cattle population 
seemed to be in about as good health 
as those in other parts of the province. 
When I questioned one of the prin¬ 
cipal complainants of the year before, 
he said, “Oh well, you know, it’s like 
that. In the dry years we don’t have 


any trouble. When we have a wet 
spring we sometimes have a bit of it, 
then when it turns hot and dry, it 
disappears.” 

It was a clue. It stirred memories. 
I am fairly familiar with the litera¬ 
ture of animal nutrition, and I remem¬ 
bered having read an account of 
similar trouble in Somersetshire, Eng¬ 
land.. In that case the trouble was 
traced to a surplus of molybdenum in 
the soil. This i$ one of the trace 
elements found almost everywhere, 
but only in minute quantities as a 
rule. The soil in this part of Sjgm<j^set 
seemed to be impregnated witli' it, and 
plants grown thereon had an unusually 
high molybdenum content. 

Molybdenum seems to be tied to 
copper in animal nutrition. An excess 
of molybdenum prevents the proper 
assimilation of the required amount of 
copper. In the Somerset experience the 
affected cattle were fed copper sul¬ 
phate and recovered. We tried it in 
the Swan River valley. The results 
were immediate and remarkable. 
Within three days the scouring stop¬ 
ped, appetites increased, the milk 
flow returned, and the cattle com¬ 
menced to gain in weight. We were 
giving two grams of copper sulphate 
daily as a drench. No animals showed 
any signs of copper poisoning although 
we kept the treatment up in some 
cases for eight weeks. 

I SAY we, because we put one of our 
senior students, Arnold Edie of 
Dugald, Manitoba, on the case, and 
most of the work was his. His report, 
a neat and complete piece of technical 
work, will soon be published 4 as a 
professional paper in Scientific Agri¬ 
culture. 

Our results in the valley were so 
striking that we duplicated it on the 
college farm using Peterson’s method 
of artificially inducing the disease by 
feeding a daily dose of about five 
grams of sodium molybdate. Five Hol¬ 
stein heifers from seven to twenty-one 
months in age were selected for the 
experiment. Their reactions varied in 
severity, but they confirmed our re¬ 
sults in the Swan River valley. There 
is now no doubt that the cause of the 
trouble is an excess of molybdenum in 
their soils. The technical work has not 
yet been completed. We have yet to 
satisfy ourselves as to dosages and 
other details. But the back of the prob¬ 
lem has been broken. A cheap and 
practical remedy is in sight for what 
at first appeared to be a baffling 
malady. 

We recognize that immediate inter¬ 
est in this discovery is limited because 
it applies to only one small locality. 
Only 25 sections are affected, and 
there is some ground even within that 
area which is not tainted. It does, 
however, open up a wide prospect. 
Molybdenum poisoning had never 
before been suspected on the prairies. 
There may be other areas where stock 
raisers are not extracting as much 
profit from their operations as they 
should because of other soil defects. 
There may be other areas, small and 
not so small, where trace elements 
may be missing, or where they may 
be present in excess. We do not know. 
The Swan River discovery opens a new 
door. It is, therefore, an important 
event in the evolution of agricultural 
science in western Canada. 
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STRONGER! • BETTER LOOKING! • GO UP FASTER! 



UONSETS 


Now a Better Value Than Ever Before 


Now, more than ever before, the Quonset lives up to its name 
as “the world’s most useful building!’ Here are all the famed 
Quonset advantages of economical cost, fast erection and versa¬ 
tility-plus design improvements from slab to crown to make 

Quonset farm buildings stronger, better look- 


new Quonsets even greater structural rigid¬ 
ity than before. The new, specially developed 
Quonset windows afford added protection 
against weather. 

See ^our Quonset dealer today for complete 


C 



ing, more durable. 

The new Quonsets go up faster! Quonset 
farm buildings are ready for use sooner! The 
new simplified design reduces construction 
time by more than 25%. A more efficient 


information on new and improved Quonsets. 
There is a Quonset to fit your building needs. 

GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel Division • Dept. 60 • 455 Spadina Ave. • Toronto, Ont. 


method of bridging and bracing gives the UNIT OF national steel corporation 
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fHAMBLEY CHICKS) 

“CANADA’S LARGEST HATCHERIES' 1 

Save time—mail your order with cash in full or I 
deposit direct from this' ad. F.O.B. Winnipeg. I 
Brandon. Regina, Saskatoon, Portage, Dauphin, I 
Swan Lake, Boissevain, Port Arthur. 

R.O.P. Sired B.O.P. Bred 


100 

50 

25 



100 

50 

25 

17.25 

9.10 

4.80 

W. 

Leg. 

18.75 

9.85 

5.10 

35.00 

18.00 

9.25 

W.L. 

Pull. 

38.00 

19.50 

9.90 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

W.L. 

Ckls. 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

18.25 

9.60 

5.05 

B. 

Rocks 

19.75 

10.35 

5.35 

33.00 

17.00 

8.75 

B.R. 

Pull. 

36.00 

18.50 

9.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

B.R. 

Ckls. 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 

Approved 



R.O. 

P. Sired 

16.75 

8.85 

4.65 

N. Hamps. 

18.25 

9.60 

5.05 

30.00 

15.50 

8.00 

N.H. 

Pull. 

33.00 

17.00 

8.75 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

N.H. 

Ckls. 

13.00 

7.00 

3.75 


F.O.B. CALGARY, EDMONTON 
R.O.P. Sired R O.P. Bred 

18.00 9.50 4.75 W. Leg. 19.50 10.00 5.25 

36.00 18.50 9.25 W.L. Pull. 39.00 20.00 10.25 

4.00 2.50 1.50 W.L. Ckls. 5.00 2.75 1.50 

20.00 10.50 5.25 B. Rocks 21.50 11.00 5.75 

35.00 18.00 9.00 B.R. Pull. 38.00 19.50 9.75 

12.00 6.50 3.25 * B.R. Ckls. 13.00 7.00 3.50 

Approved R.O.P. Sired 

17.00 9.00 4.75 N. Hamps. 19.00 10.00 5.00 
32.00 16.50 8.50 N.H. Pull. 34.00 17.50 8.75 

11.00 6.00 3 00 N.H. Ck:s. 12.00 6.50 3.25 

1*7.00 9.00 4.75 Cross Bred 19.00 10.00 5.00 

34.00 17.50 9.00 Cr. B. Pull. 35.00 18.00 9.00 


F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


Approved 



R.O. 

P. Sired 

17.00 

9.00 

4.50 

N. Hamps. 

19.00 

10.00 

5.00 

33.00 

17.00 

8.50 

N.H. 

Pull. 

35.00 

18.00 

9.00 

9.00 

5.00 

2.50 

N.H. 

Ckls. 

11.00 

6.00 

3.00 

17.00 

9.00 

4.50 

W. 

Leg. 

18.00 

9.50 

4.75 

34.00 

17.50 

8.75 

W.L. 

Pull. 

36.00 

18.50 

9.25 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

W.L. 

Ckls. 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

17.00 

9.00 

4.50 

Cross 

Bred 

18.00 

9.50 

4.75 

33.00 

17.00 

8.50 

C.B. 

Pull. 

35.00 

18.00 

9.25 


Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pullets 90% Aec. 


IH ambley HatcheriesJ 


It has been proven 

repeatedly by successiul poultry raisers 
and research specialists that it pays to 
spend a few cents more per chick in 
order to get 50c to a dollar more profit 
per bird from the pullets raised. Two 
dozen extra eggs last September and 
October would more than do this. 
Tweddle Chicks are better than the 
average. They have been giving satis¬ 
faction for 25 years. Also pullets eight 
weeks to laying. Turkey poults all from 
Government Approved flock. Free cat¬ 
alogue and circular on "How To Hit 
The Top Egg Market." 

TWEDDLE 

Chick Hatcheries, Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO. 



IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN CHICKS 

We will mail you our Service Bulletins, 
descriptive tolder. Illustration of anatomy 
of the hen in natural color, prices and 
other educational literature neatly filed in 
loose leaf folder for future reference. Never 
before has the chick buyer had an op¬ 
portunity of getting this information. Send 
for it now! Read it and decide for your¬ 
self. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

1503 Pacific Highway, 

Box 860 New Westminster, B.C. 



THE CHICKS WHICH 
GIVE RESULTS 

Have been raised by thousands of- Western Canada 
poultrymen for nearly 30 years. 

The following breeds will be available: White 
Leghorns. New Hampshlres, R.I. Reds. Barred 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Black Australorps, Leghorn- 
Hampshire Cro38 and Austra-Whites. 

Write for price list and full particulars, and 
remember— 

“ITS RESULTS THAT COUNT” 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
TURKEY POULTS. 

Rum p & Sen do U 

BOX G. LANGLEY PRAIRIE. B.C. 
BOX G. VERNON. B.C. 


POULTRY 



[Guide photo. 

Four-month Leghorn pullets , belonging to Gerald Pelchat , Brooks , Alberta . 


He’s Building A Poultry Business 

With five acres of land and a willingness to plan and work 
this young veteran has built up a profitable poultry business. 


G ERALD PELCHAT spent three 
years in the navy. Most of that 
time was spent convoying ships 
from Canada to the U.K. At the 
present his time is fully taken up in 
patrol duty of his large flock of Leg¬ 
horn chickens. He is more concerned 
with hatchability and levels of produc¬ 
tion than with submarine warnings 
and making port in Londonderry. 

He bought a small holding of five 
acres under the Veterans’ Land Act 
on the outskirts of Brooks, Alta., and 
built a house on it. This was soon 
followed by poultry houses and the 
few buildings necessary to set up a 
poultry project. 

In 1947 he bought 1,000 mixed 
Leghorn day-old chicks at a cost of 
$160. Within three months he sold 
475 friers. The government bander 
culled out 32 of the pullets that re¬ 
mained and Pelchat himself culled out 
some more. The friers and the cull 
pullets sold well arid when the pullets 
began to lay in the fall the flock was 
within $190 of paying the cost of the 
chicks and the summer feed bill. 

Mr. Pelchat bought R.O.P. roosters, 
and during the hatching season the 
local hatchery produced 15,000 chicks 
from his eggs. Hatchability on some 
lots ran as high as 86 per cent. The 
level of production has been satisfac¬ 
tory. It dropped to a low of 65 per 
cent in February, 1948, and has been 
as high as 85 per cent. This kind of 
success encouraged him to buy 1,200 
Leghorn pullets, hatched from his own 
eggs in the hatchery, in the spring of 
1948. He hopes to level off at a project 
consisting of 2,000 laying hens, plan¬ 
ning to reach that level in 1949 or 
1950. 

Feeding is carefully managed. The 
basis of most of the rations used con¬ 
sists of commercial mixes. Chicks are 
fed chick starter and some grit for 
two months, and then gradually shifted 
to a growing mash. Some whole oats is 
mixed with the feed when the chicks 
are a month old and this is steadily 
increased until at four months the 
ration is half whole oats and half mash. 
In order to keep the pullets from lay¬ 
ing before they are six months he will, 
if necessary, hold back on the mash 
and increase the oats. Cracked wheat. 


hulled oats, and the like are used for 
scratch grains. 

Can a producer make any money 
“playing around” with a few hundred 
pullets? Mr. Pelchat is expanding his 
business. The money for expanding 
largely comes from plowing back net 
returns from his flock. The 400 pullets 
that he kept from the 1,000 mixed 
chicks he bought in the spring of 1947 
earned five dollars each, over and 
above the feed costs. “In one three 
months period in the hatching season 
I cleared over $1,000 from 375 hens,” 
stated the navy veteran. 

Pelchat learned the rudiments of 
poultry husbandry on his father’s farm 
before the war. He was interested in 
chickens so looked after the flock of 
300-odd on the home place. During 
and since the war he had read pam¬ 
phlets, bulletins and poultry magazines 
in a steady search for more knowledge 
and new ideas. Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant thing of all is the careful 
record kept by himself and his wife. 
Any day you wish to call they can give 
you a precise statement of costs and 
returns on their poultry business since 
the day they began it. 

Is Inbreeding Safe? 

HE Experimental Station at Leth¬ 
bridge reports that they have 
practised inbreeding for 15 years and, 
as a general statement, are prepared to 
say that the results are satisfactory. 
If care is used undesirable traits need 
not appear. 

For experimental purposes differ¬ 
ent degrees of inbreeding have been 
used and records kept of fertility, 
hatchability of eggs and livability of 
the chicks up to three weeks of age. 
Mild, medium and high degrees of 
inbreeding were practised. 

In 1948 the per cent fertility for 
mild, medium and high inbreeding 
was 90.5, 88.1 and 78.4 respectively. 
The per cent hatchability was 76.6, 
68.6 and 61.4 and the per cent liva¬ 
bility was 98.9, 97.4 and 94.3, both 
quoted in the order of mild, medium 
and high inbreeding. These results 
are typical of results gained for sev¬ 
eral years. 

The first conclusion drawn is that a 
mild degree of inbreeding has not had 



fPRAIRIE QUALITY CHICKS) 

It takes March and April hatched pullets to be In 
full production of good sized eggs through Septem¬ 
ber to December, the top price egg period. So 
order good chicks early. 

Backed by years of careful selection and hatched 
in modern Buckeye Streamliners operated in new 
air-conditioned hatchery, you can count on Prairie 
Quality Chicks being good. 

Unsexed Pullets 

R.O.P. SIRED 100 50 100 50 

White Leghorns . 17.25 9.10 35.00 18.00 

New Hampshire* „.. 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

Barred Rocks _ 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

White Rocks _ 19.25 10.10 34.00 17.50 

APPROVED 

New Hampshlres _ 16.75 8.85 30.00 15.50 

White Rocks ......_ 18.25 9.60 33.00 17.00 

Light Sussex ____ 20.00 10.50 __ 

Ckls. per 100: Heavlis $12: Leghorns $4. 

Gtd. 100% live arr.; 96% aee. In pullets. 

W. H. MeLELLAN. Manager. 


PRAIRIE /Jecfnc 

HATCHERIES ltd 

REGINA, SASK 




TAYLOR-MADE Approved Chicks 

Minorca*. $17.75 per 100; Hampshlres* $16.75; 
Wyandottes, $17.75; White Rocks, $17.75; Or- 
pingtons, $19.75; Sussex, $19.75. 

TAYLOR-MADE R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

Leghorns, per 100, $17.25; Barred Rocks. $18.25; 
Hampshlres, $18.25; Wyandottes, $19.75. 

Book Orders NOW. 100% Live Arrival. 

Pullet and Cockerel Prices on request. 

Oil Brooders—500-chick size 1.....417.95 

Alex. Taylor Hatchery 

362 FURBY STREET WINNIPEG, MAN. 


STEWART'S 

SI RED CHICKS 

> AN INVESTMENT 
FOR MORE PROFITS 


Stewart chicks are 100% B.O.P. sired. They are 
produced from some of the finest Pullorum tested 
flocks from Alberta and B.C. headed by R.O.P. 
males from trap-nested hens with records from 
200 to 300 eggs per year. Chicks that will Live— 
Grow—Lay and Pay. 

Specializing exclusively In B.O.P. Sired White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hampshires. Light Sussex and Leghorn-Hampshire 
Crossbred Chicks. 

Broad-Breasted Turkey Poults. 
Order Now For Early Delivery. 

Write today for large illustrated catalog and prices. 


STEWRT ELECTRIC WITCHERIES 


^602C 12th Avenue West Calgary. Alta.^ 


/R.O.P. SIRED 

W. Leghorns, B. Rocks 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires, 

Cross Breeds 

Order Chicks Early 

Write for our 1949 Price List. 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box G Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Year* Standing” 
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The most successful 
poultrymen 

are those who start with chicks from 
high-producing stock. They can't afford 
to waste feed, time and money on in¬ 
ferior chicks — and neither can you. 
When you buy Top Notch chicks you 
buy high egg yield, that's why our 
customers report that Top Notch chicks 
give them lots of good-sized eggs with 
low hen-house mortality. Thousands of 
customers have learned from experience 
that Top Notch chicks are born with a 
bred-in-profit record and born of proved 
layers on both sides. Also 8 to 24-week- 
old pullets. Turkey poults from Govern¬ 
ment Approved Stock. 

FREE CATALOG 

Top Notch Chick Sales 

GUELPH, ONTARIO 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION “THE GUIDE” 
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a serious effect on the factors under 
consideration. In the case of medium 
inbreeding there is some evidence of 
slight deterioration. High inbreeding 
has had a noticeable effect, and indi¬ 
cates that there may be a practical 
limit to the degree of inbreeding to 
use. 

The data accumulated indicates that 
continued mild inbreeding can be 
practised with safety. However, it 
must be realized that inbreeding with¬ 
out selection is no more desirable than 
any other system of breeding without 
selection. Great care was used in 
selecting for high performance in the 
characteristics under consideration. 


Hatchability In Turkey Eggs 

T HE change in the western Can¬ 
adian turkey industry that has 
resulted in an increased interest in 
the production of commercial turkey 
hatching eggs has posed new problems 
for the prairie turkey raiser. 

One of these problems is the fact 
that the commercial hatching and sale 
of poults requires that some hatching 
eggs be produced much earlier in the 
season than has been the practise in 
the past. When early season egg pro¬ 
duction is contemplated it is necessary 
to give special attention to such factors 
as housing, artificial lights and proper 
nutrition. 

If turkey hens are to be brought 
into laying early, comfortable housing 
is of special importance. There is 
evidence to indicate that low tempera¬ 
tures in the laying pens at mating time 
may impair fertility. Buildings which 
provide a uniform, moderate tempera¬ 
ture are recommended. If the birds are 
totally confined they should be allowed 
10 square feet of floor space per bird. 

Early out of season egg production 
demands the use of artificial lights so 
that the day can be extended to 13 or 
14 hours or longer. Any white light- 
gas or coal oil mantle type lantern, or 
electric light—is satisfactory. It usually 
requires three to five weeks to bring 
the hens into production, depending 
upon how long in advance of the 
normal season they are lighted. Re¬ 
search indicates that it takes the toms 
two weeks longer to become fertile 
than the hens, so it is advisable to put 
them under lights 14 days before the 
hens. 

The diet fed to a turkey hen has a 
very great bearing on the ability of her 
eggs to hatch and her poults to live 
after hatching, points out R. M. 
Blakely, Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Swift Current. It takes from four 
to six weeks to prepare the hens for 
laying. 

Special laying concentrates for 
turkeys are available, to be mixed 
with home-grown ground grains. Al¬ 
ternatively, a chicken hatching mash 
can be used. In this case it is advis¬ 
able to feed a little extra fish oil and 
alfalfa meal in a small amount of 
warm, wet mash. 

Hatchability may be reduced if 
over 50 per cent by weight of the 
total feed is fed in the form of whole 
grain. 


HERE’S WHY: 

First—Pratts Animal Regulator 
contains an abundant supply of 
Vitamin "D” and "Trace Ele4 
ments” (cobalt, iron, copperj 
manganese, etc.), essential min¬ 
erals that aren’t present in feed 
which is grown in "tired” soil. 
These mean healthier herds, 
extra dollars in your pocket; 

Secondly—Pratts Animal Regu¬ 
lator is very cheap to feed regu- 
larly. Examples—for about 7 5c 
a year you can feed it continu¬ 
ously to a cow that averages 
60 lbs. of milk a day; and for 
about 15c per animal you can 
feed Pratts Animal Regulator 
to a pig from weaning time 
until it weighs 200 lbs. 

The cost is LOW ... the return 
is HIGH in extra livestock 
health and value. So feed Pratts 
Animal Regulator . . . regularly. 
Made by a company with 76 
years’ experience. 

Pratts DISEASE CHARTS 
are full of practical infor¬ 
mation about diseases of 
livestock, poultry, turkeys; 
These charts—and other 
useful Pratts literature—are 
available through your 
nearest Pratt Food dealer^ 
or from us direct. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY OF CANADA LTDi 
GUELPH - ONTARIO 5-48 


Results 


Amazing Relief in 5 Minutes 
Satisfaction or Money Back 

Don’t worry about how long you’ve 
been troubled or how many other prep¬ 
arations you have tried. Moone’s Emer¬ 
ald Oil will help your painful aching 
feet and help keep them free from com 
and callous troubles that you’ll be able 
to go anywhere and do anything in 
absolute foot comfort. So dependable is 
Moone’s Emerald Oil that thousands of 
bottles are sold every year. 


Dry Floor Litter 

I T is difficult to keep floor litter in 
poultry houses dry during the 
winter, especially when the tempera¬ 
ture changes rapidly. C. W. Traves, 
Alberta Poultry Commissioner, ad¬ 
vises that satisfactory results have been 



The hired man feeds me Alox now. You can 
afford to take it easy, with extra profits coming 
in. Alox Linseed Oil Meaf sure makes a 
difference in my health and finish. It’s the high 
oil content plus natural phosphorous calcium, 
and vegetable proteins in Alox that makes me 
a real money maker! 


Write for our FREE booklet 
“Feeding Farm Animals 
for Profit ” 




S&sr 1 

«««.«. a 



CHEAPLY AND 
EASILY 


Even birds passing bloody droppings may be saved at 
a cost of only 1 Vi to 4 cents each, depending on age. 


CONCENTRATE-No. 2528 TABLETS — No. 2315 POWDER — No. 2406 

4 fluid ounces $1.70 25 tablets — $5.75 1 lb. - $34.00 

16 fluid ounces 5.50 50 tablets -—11.00 

128 fluid ounces 34.00 


Available from your druggist or veterinarian 
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I PROTECT CHICKS 
Against Germs in Drink 

Thousands of chicks are lost every year 
from disease that is spread by germs in 
drinking water. It doesn't pay to take a 
chance when prevention is so cheap 
and so easy. From the very first day, 
keep drinking water purified with Dr. 
Hess Poultry Tablets ... 4 tablets per 
gallon. It's heap insurance. 



O UCK COCCIDiOSIS 
** This Sure Way 

Best of all treatments for coccidiosis is 
prevention . . . dry litter, good ventila¬ 
tion, clean range. But sometimes, chicks 
get it in spite of all precautions. When 
they do, lick it with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Sulfa in the drinking water or Dr. Hess 
Coxitrol mixed in the mash. See direc¬ 
tions on the containers. 



3 STOP HORN GROWTH 
Without Hurting Calf 

Horns cause loss if allowed to remain. 
It gives calves a bad set-back when 
horns are allowed to grow and then cut 
off. Caustic oozes and may endanger 
' calves' eyes. But Dr. Hess "Pol" (pro¬ 
nounced "pole") positively stops all 
horn growth without pain or set-back, 
burning or oozing. One man, alone, can 
apply it. A small bottle treats 10 calves. 
It's the best. 



MONEY BACK IF DR. HESS PRODUCTS DON'T PAY 

All Dr. Hess products are sold with a positive money-back guarantee. If used as 
directed, and if you are not satisfied that they pay, your Dr. Hess dealer is authorized 
to refund the full purchase price. 

Please Note: Dr. Hess Poultry Sulla is sold only by registered druggists . . . that's the law. 



EARN MORE MONEY 


"BEATTIE" 

BLANKET 

CLEANER 


Cleans wild oats 
out of tame oats 
and all g-rains. Earn money: Do custom 
work — sell your oats as seed. Satisfac¬ 
tion or money refunded. $169.50 

Write for catalog. 

SIFTON PRODUCTS 

BOX 123, SIFTON, MAN. 




Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. At hardware and Im¬ 
plement dealers—or write us for the name and 
address of your nearest dealer. 

CEDARBERG MFG. CO., INC. 

529 South 4th St. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


obtained by using hydrated lime to 
recondition litter. 

The first consideration in keeping 
litter dry is to provide adequate ven¬ 
tilation. If this has been done and the 
litter is still damp it can be improved 
by spreading 12 to 15 pounds of hy¬ 
drated lime for each 100 square feet 
of floor space on top of the present 
litter, then adding one to two inches 
of fresh litter. 

It is important that all litter be 


stirred at least twice a week. When 
litter around the water troughs and 
windows begins to get damp it can 
be replaced with litter from a drier 
part of the pen, in order to prevent 
packing and caking. 

It should be carefully noted that 
hydrated or slaked lime must be used 
for this treatment. Quicklime is irri¬ 
tating to the birds’ feet, and can cause 
fire when it comes in contact with 
moisture in the litter. 


Choosing A Breed Of Chickens 

There is something to be said for most of the popular breeds 
of hens, but one breed is likely to be best for your farm flock. 

by ADDIS MILL 


O THER factors being equal, why 
don’t you raise hens whose 
looks appeal to you? All 
breeds have been improved to such an 
extent you should be able to do this 
without sacrificing practical considera¬ 
tions. 

Do you like White Leghorns? There 
is nothing prettier than a flock of 
ready-to-lay pullets with their floppy, 
red combs, yellow legs, dazzling white 
plumage and shapely bodies, but after 
they have been confined to the laying 
pens for a few months they may have 
brown streaks on their white feathers, 
frost-bitten combs and pale legs. The 
latter applies to all breeds, of course, 
but seems more noticeable in the case 
of Leghorns. 

To look at it from a more prac¬ 
tical standpoint. Leghorns will produce 
more eggs for the amount of feed they 
consume than any other breed—a very 
important consideration today. They 
are delicate, however, and losses from 
blow-outs and other causes are high. 
Then, too, Leghorns cannot stand the 
cold as well as heavier breeds, such as 
New Hampshires. 

There’s a pretty bird, not only as a 
pullet, but as a laying hen. When the 
floor has just been covered with clean, 
pale, yellow straw, it provides a per¬ 
fect background for the golden brown 
plumage and pink heads. (What red¬ 
head could wear a rose pink hat? 
Nature can combine these colors and 
get away with it.) Every bird has a 
darker necklet of longer feathers that 
shimmers at every movement of the 
head. Yes, they’re pretty birds and 
good layers. 

Their eggs are a warm light brown 
that makes you feel like eating them. 
If you retail your eggs you may be 
able to get a premium of one or two 
cents a dozen, as many people are 
convinced brown eggs taste better 
than white. 

These hens have sturdy bodies, 
losses are light, and when they are 
past the peak of production you can 
get a good price for your old hens. 

They are inclined to go broody, 
but if you watch them carefully, you 
can avoid a good deal of “broodiness 
loss.” The first time you notice one 
sitting too long in the nest, take her 
out. If not too cold put her right 
outside, give her water but no food. 
She will probably be laying in a few 
days, but once one gets into a deep 
brood it is very hard to break her. 

New Hampshires and all general 
purpose breeds will eat three or four 
pounds per hundred per day more 
than Leghorns. 

How about pantalooned Orpingtons 
the color of creamy tea? They lay 


good brown eggs, but are not such 
heavy layers as, say, Rhode 'Island 
Reds. 

This is a handsome bird, a little 
darker than a New Hampshire, its 
feathers are a rich, dark reddish brown 
speckled with black and "getting 
darker towards the tail. It lays dark 
brown eggs with golden yolks. When 
it gets out on the grass, the >jplks are 
too yellow for some tastes, but they 
make a rich looking cake. True, these 
birds sit like the Sphinx, but today 
you can buy stock that has had the 
tendency to broodiness pretty well 
bred out. 

There are both single and rose 
comb strains. (Rose in this case refers 
to the shape.) The latter is better in 
colder portions of the country, as 
there is less danger of freezing. 

A flock of Light Sussex is a very 
pretty sight. The black lacing around 
the neck is in pleasing contrast to the 
light plumage. They are excellent 
table birds but there are better layers. 

Perhaps White Wyandottes with 
their round bodies, loose feathers and 
rose combs appeal to you. This bird 
lost a good deal of its one-time popu¬ 
larity, but is staging a comeback to¬ 
day. It is a grand winter layer. The 
eggs are small, but what is the use of 
wasting all the extra feed it takes to 
make an egg over 24 ounces to the 
dozen. You won’t get any more for a 
larger egg. 

O NE of the most economical hens 
that ever dribbled water down its 
chest is the Barred Plymouth Rock. 
This was the popular breed on farms 
in my childhood and perhaps it is for 
this reason a Barred Rock seems to 
have a homy look. Here is a clean, 
neat bird, and it is not necessary to 
emphasize its good looks to divert 
attention from its other qualities. It is 
hardy. It lays well, and its eggs are 
uniform both as to size and color. 
Cockerels are good both as broilers 
and roasters. 

This by no means exhausts all the 
breeds, but covers the main ones. Are 
you more in doubt now than when 
you started? Well, then, why not try 
a crossbreed? In the heavier breeds 
Rhode Island Red x Light Sussex is 
good, but some chicken men claim 
this cross increases the broodiness. 
However, Leghorn Males x New 
Hampshire females gives a cross that 
combines the sturdiness of the New 
Hampshire with the non-broodiness of 
the Leghorn. If they are not as pretty 
as some of the birds I have mentioned, 
you do at least get some very interest¬ 
ing feather arrangements and good 
production. 
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You Can Do It At Home 


A small workshop and a good set of tools will save dollars. 


Bolt Trick 

Here is a little trick to eliminate 
jagged edges from a freshly sawn bolt 
without running a die over the 
threads. Before cutting off the bolt. 



put on a nut between the head and 
the part where the saw is to be used. 
After sawing off the end, back the nut 
off the bolt and in so doing the 
threads will be smoothed.—O. A. Z. 


Wagon Dog 

We use a short 
piece of 2x4-inch 
scantling with a 
short, stout brad 
at the end, as a 
dog for wagon or 
trailer o n hills. 

When not in use the dog is held up 
by a loop over the reach when the 
latter extends out, or from a rope fas¬ 
tened to the box above.—J. M. 

Carrier Frame 

To carry heavy pails without 
brushing them against your knees 
and spilling the contents, make a 
small, light frame of IV 2 by %-inch 
material. A frame 
of convenient size 
will be 36 inches 
long by 28 inches 
wide. Step inside 
the completed frame, hold each side 
at the centre and while still holding 
the frame pick up a pail with each 
hand or, as in the diagram, grasp the 
frame through the bail of the pail and 
let your wrists carry the weight of 
each. The frame keeps the pails away 
from your body and makes for con¬ 
venient walking.—J. C. 

Sheep Crush 

This idea came from New Zealand 
and will prevent the job of handling 
sheep for long stretches of time from 
becoming tiring. Set a well-built 
hurdle in a convenient place or use a 
convenient board fence. About six 
inches from the hurdle drive the 3x2- 
inch stake about four feet long, and a 
second one 12 inches from the hurdle 
and six inches ahead of the first. These 
are to hold the rump of the animal 
firmly. At an appropriate height fix a 
small bracket to the hurdle, made of 



3x'/4-inch lumber. This should rest 
lightly on the sheep’s back and will 
prevent upward movement. Next, a 
piece of light pole about three feet 
long is required for a halter pole. To 
one end of this attach six to eight 
inches of light chain, with a swivel in 
the centre. Attach the free end of the 
chain to the hurdle at a point suitable 
to the length and height of the sheep. 




The sheep is placed into position with 
its rump against the two stakes. The 
halter pole is brought around so that 
the top end will be held by a leather 
loop or strap on the top bar of the 
hurdle. Two straps a little distance 
apart will make adjustment to the size 
of the animal easier.—N.Z. Journal 
Agr. 

Three Mouse Traps 

Here are three variants of the mouse 
trap idea, each leading to the same 
end—drowning. By one method you 
select a piece of newspaper big enough 
to more than cover the top of a con¬ 
tainer half-filled with water. Tie the 
paper down tightly over the top, make 

$MtAR A LlTTue ®tfTT«R. 


a cross slit in the centre, smear a little 
butter near the cut edges, provide a 
leaning stick or method for mice to 
climb to the top, and there is your 
trap. The second variant employs an 
open-topped vessel, also half-filled 
with water. A piece of lx4-inch board 
long enough to serve as a ramp from 
the floor to the top of the vessel is 
used and to one end of it a 10 Or 12- 
inch piece of No. 9 wire is stapled so 
that it projects about eight- inches 



NEWS 

PAPER 



IS 
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from the end of the board. Six small 
spools slipped over this wire will com¬ 
plete the device except for turning 
up the remaining inch or two of wire 
at the end. To this turned up end the 
bait is attached. The wire and spools 
are bent to lie horizontally across the 
top of the pail over the water. The 
mice do the rest. Number three re¬ 
quires a 14-inch piece of wire, a 4x8- 
inch piece of cardboard (not too 
heavy) some fairly stout gummed 
paper, a piece of shingle four inches 
wide, the usual half pail of water, a 
box a little higher than the top of the 
pail and a piece of board to use as a 
ramp from the floor to the top of the 
box. The shingle is fastened to the top 
of the box projecting toward, but not as 



far as, the pail. The cardboard is then 
fastened, lengthwise, to the outer end 
of the shingle and cut in two pieces, 
with the two pieces then hinged to¬ 
gether underneath by the gummed 
paper. Arrange some bait on the 
hooked end of the wire, fastening the 
latter in some way (see diagram) to 
the shingle. Arrange the board as a 
ramp to the top of the box, then wait 
for the mice to break the hinge on 
the cardboard and fall into the water. 
-W. P., J. N. T., H. E. 



Never Walt 
VII a Head Cold 
Gets Worse- 


For Fast Relief From Distress 
of Sniffly, Sneezy Head Colds 

G et right after head-cold miseries with 
this specialized medication that works 
fast —right where trouble is! A little Vicks 
Va-tro-nol in each nostril starts instantly to 
relieve sniffles and sneezes, and soothe irri¬ 
tation. Relieves stuffiness, too — opens nose 
to make breathing easier. Keep Va-tro-nol 
handy and use it early at the ■■ mm ■ 

first sniffle of a head cold. ||AaTR||al|||| 
Follow directions in package. AfJfA I BMP |®wli 





Look at the engine as well as the machine when you buy motorized farm machinery 
. . . because no machine is any better than the engine that drives it! That’s why it’s 
a good idea to make sure that the machine gets its power from a dependable, heavy- 
duty 'Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engine! 

These fine engines are now supplied as standard power units on leading makes of 
combines, hay balers, forage harvesters, grain and hay conveyors, garden tractors, 
sprayers and dusters, rotary tillers, beet loaders, irrigation pumps, potato harvesters 
and many other types of equipment. Most of the "Big Name’’ manufacturers in the 
farm equipment field, as well as many smaller manufacturers of high-grade equip¬ 
ment, recognize the value of using Wisconsin Engines on their machines. 

"Powered by a Wisconsin Engine” means trouble-free air-cooling and quick, easy 
starting in all seasons, in all climates ... plus rugged, heavy-duty design 
and construction to provide the greatest operating dependability and the 
"Most H.P. Hours of on-the-job service”, at • the lowest operating and 
maintenance cost. 

Whether you need just an engine or a new piece of engine-powered equip¬ 
ment — iook for the Wisconsin name-plate. Tell your dealer you want 
"Wisconsin power”. Supplied in 4-cycle single cylinder, 2- and 4-cylinder 
types, from 2 to 30 hp. Write for free descriptive folder. 



MOST H 

H.P. HOURS 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 

IF y World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
,\ / 4 y MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


WESTERN CANADA DISTRIBUTOR : 

MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LTD.. Winnipeg, Man. 
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ALLIED AGENCIES LIMITED 
Dept. C-17 Head Office, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Handy^ 

Quick, 

Sure, 

Easy. 


Unconditionally 

Guaranteed 


Burns 
6% Fuel 
Vapour 
With 

94% Air 


Various portable 
models available 
immediately from 
Winnipeg and 
Niagara Falls. 


BUR.N IT 

HflCCK mkE GDN 


2000° F. Flame quickly and easily 
destroys weeds, brush, unwanted grass, 
tree stumps, insect pests. 

HUNDREDS OF USES 


Chars wood 
Kills fungus 
Heats iron 
Irrigates 
Melts lead 
Thaws 


Melts ice 
Preheats 
Splits rocks 


Disinfects 
Sterillzos 
Protects cattle 
Incinerates 
Heats water 
Burns strip 


PLAN yo UR m9 GARDEN NOW 



A E M-KENZIE CO LTD Seedsmen 

BHAN00K WINNIPEG TORONTO SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 


FOB FIELD, GARDEN AND LAWN 


STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS 
ARE SUPERIOR! 


WRITE FOR 1949 CATALOGUE AND 
FARM LIST 


STEELE BRIGGS SEED CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - EDMONTON 



MONT ROSA 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

DWARF BUSH 

STRAWBERRY 

Fruits from seed the first year: easily grown. 
Bush fotrUi about one foot high. No runners. 
Hardy perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
summer till , killing frost. Has an intense lus¬ 
cious flavor and aroma like that of wild straw¬ 
berry; rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 
makes it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
etc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
fruiting of any variety we know from seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
place it in a class by itself for every home gar¬ 
den. Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pkt. 25c) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 



pDFEr OUR BIG 1949 SEED 
m WYELCm AND NURSERY BOOK 



HORTICULTURE 


Start cutting asparagus after two seasons’ growth. Cut daily for a month, two 
, inches below the surface, extending the cutting season in later years. 

Breeders Extend Variety List 

Intensified search for suitable quality varieties under way. 


F OR 25 or 30 years governments 
and interested fruit growers and 
gardeners have been endeavoring 
to secure varieties of both fruits and 
vegetables suited to our rigorous cli- 
matic conditions. In fruit varieties the 
factor which most seriously limits the 
usefulness of the variety is hardiness, 
or the ability to withstand the extremes 
of cold and dryness met with more or 
less generally over the entire area from 
Winnipeg to the''Rocky Mountains. 
Such factors as quality and size are of 
little value unless accompanied by 
sufficient hardiness that the tree may 
live and fruit over a fairly long periods 
In an endeavor to offset this question 
of hardiness as much as possible by 
cultural methods, growers have re¬ 
sorted to low-set trees with heads 
either at or close to the ground, in 
order that the snow may cOver and 
protect as much of the tree as possible. 
Plant breeders have found it necessary 
to begin from the extremely hardy 
species, such as the Siberian crab, the 
fruit of which is extremely small, and 
to combine the hardiness of these 
species with the size and quality of 
fruit commonly found in more tender 
varieties. Native hardy stocks also have 
been used for crossing. Hardy varieties 
have been imported from Russia and 
other countries with rigorous climates, 
with the result that for almost all of 
the kinds of fruit we can grow in the 
prairie provinces, a substantial list of 
new and improved varieties has been 
accumulated. The western sand-cherrv 
has been domesticated and crossed 
with the plum to produce the plum- 
sandcherry hybrid. 

Many individual growers and nur¬ 
serymen have contributed to the prog¬ 
ress made to date. Much of the work 
done up to the present has depended 
largely on natural crossing and the 
growing of large numbers of seedlings. 
Some of these seedlings have given 
fruit of sufficient value to warrant nam¬ 
ing them as new varieties. 

As a result of the organization and 
recent work of the "Western Canadian 
Society of Horticulture, a co-operative 
program of plant breeding between the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 


operating through the Experimental 
Farm Service, and the provincial insti¬ 
tutions has been developed. This pro¬ 
gram will involve a marked stepping 
up of fruit breeding for the prairie 
provinces, in which the plant breeders 
will get together from time to time and 
pool their knowledge as to what crosses 
seem most likely to produce results, 
after which these will be made in such 
volume (for the most part at the Mor- 
den station) that large numbers of 
seedlings from these controlled crosses 
will be available for growing at the 
other institutions involved. 

Also at the instigation of the 
Society, a similar program of breeding 
and of variety testing is under way 
with vegetables. At the annual meeting 
of the Western Canadian Society of 
Horticulture held in Edmonton during 
the last week of January a very inter¬ 
esting report of vegetable variety test¬ 
ing and vegetable breeding work was 
received, which promises much more 
reliable vegetable varieties for farm 
gardens, as well as for specific pur¬ 
poses such as canning, or deep freezing 
storage. Charles Walkof, of the Morden 
station, pointed to an interesting devel¬ 
opment in vegetable breeding which 
may ultimately mean a great deal to 
prairie horticulturists. This dealt with 
the possibility that greater success may 
attend the breeding of such vegetables 
as tomatoes, cucumbers and musk- 
melons, if comparatively small but 
heavily bearing plants are aimed at. 

Amateur plant breeders from time 
to time make notable contributions to 
fruit and vegetable breeding. At the 
Edmonton meeting one afternoon was 
devoted to reports from three com¬ 
mercial fruit and vegetable growers, 
who were able to record notable 
achievement. Commercial truck and 
vegetable growers, for example, and 
fruit growers who specialize in such 
fruits as strawberries and raspberries 
in western Canada, are invariably 
under some handicap to begin with. 
The standard commercial varieties de¬ 
veloped in areas of greater moisture or 
more favorable climatic conditions are 
not often fully suited to our conditions. 
Consequently, the prairie commercial 



STRAWBERRY AND 
RASPBERRY PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY—Glen more, Improved Dunlop. 
Gem, Mastodon. 25 for $1.25; 100 for $4.00 
(prepaid). 

RASPBERRY—Chief, Ruddy, Newman, New- 
berg, Madawaska. 25 for $1.25; 100 for 
$4.50 (collect). 

St. Norbert Fruit Gardens 

P.O. BOX 17 ST. NORBERT. MAN. 


SACRIFICE SALE 

OF GLADIOLI BULBS— Mixed varieties, largely 
Miss Universe, very early beautiful American 
Beauty shade. $21 per 1,000; $3.00 per 100; $1.75 
per 50: $1.00 for 25. f.o.b. Winnipeg. 

S. G. BAIRD, 50 Ruby Street, Winnipeg 


Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


CHOICE FARMS 

ranging from one quarter, half and section. Im¬ 
proved and unimproved, with buildings, and good 
summerfallow, in Areola and Stoughton districts. 
Prices ranging from $15 to $25 per acre. For in¬ 
formation write to 

KJELLANDER & HINKSON 

1739 HAMILTON STREET REGINA, SASK. 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16. Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 


Does ASTHMA Make 
YOU fight for Breath? 

“I am 85 years of age,” writes Mrs. A. 
Corson, Kamloops, B.C., “and suffered 
from asthma and bronchial cough for 
years. I choked, fought for breath and 
coughed until the muscles in my chest 
were sore. I took many things without 
doing much good, then I heard about 
RAZ-MAH. Since taking RAZ-MAH, 
I’ve had real relief and can sleep 
comfortably." 

Don’t smother, choke, sneeze an¬ 
other day. Take RAZ-MAH—now—and 
get quick, safe relief. Used by thousands 
every year, RAZ-MAH is sold at drug¬ 
gists everywhere. 60c, $1.25. R-35 
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grower can often afford, by selection 
or even by crossing different varieties, 
to attempt to secure a type which he 
can sell for more money. The method 
used will depend .on the amount of 
time the grower believes he can afford, 
or the amount of money he can spend 
in work which may ultimately lead to 
no results. If he wins out he stands 
to gain materially from heavier yields 
or better quality market produce. 

Generally speaking, however, effect¬ 
ive plant improvement by individual 
farmers is not very productive. In the 
history of grain production in western 
Canada, one can point to no more than 
a handful of growers who have really 
achieved anything of importance as 
plant breeders. The same is pretty well 
true of men who have applied them¬ 
selves to fruit breeding. The reason is 
that only a very few individuals are 
prepared to spend the necessary time 
and money and to make the necessary 
studies of the subject so that they can 
work intelligently in pursuit of a 
hobby which they are prepared to 
keep up year after year. It is because 
such work is pretty well a matter for 
the professional breeder, located at 
our universities and experimental sta¬ 
tions that the Western Canadian 
Society of Horticulture has become a 
useful society, since it enables the pro¬ 
fessional horticulturists to meet to¬ 
gether and exchange ideas as well as 
to examine the results of each other’s 
work. Members of the society are in¬ 
terested, of course, in all other aspects 
of horticulture also, but despite such 
problems as chlorosis (the yellowing 
of plants), the control of rodents such 
as mice and rabbits, or the many cul¬ 
tural problems incidental to pruning, 
fertilizing and tillage, the basic prob¬ 
lem of prairie horticulture is hardiness 
and a need for suitable hardy varieties 
of satisfactory quality and size. 


Make Fruit-Growing A Hobby 

. A. COATES, Edmonton, Alberta, 
has forwarded us a special appeal 
to all retired or elderly people to 
make fruit-growing a healthful hobby. 
This he believes, when once started, 
will lead on to better and better 
results. He says: 

“As the late George Chipman, the 
man who made the prairie provinces 
fruit conscious through the medium of 
this page, once told me, ‘when the ex¬ 
perimental bug bites it bites deep!’ 

“Try planting a few of all varieties 
of fruit pips. Budding and grafting is 
not nearly as mysterious as people 
may think. Make the production of 
bigger and better fruits for the 
prairies your special interest. 11 
works.” 


The Farm Garden 

HE Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Brandon has been examining 
the records of all the illustration station 
farms in Manitoba, and has come up 
with the conclusion that the money 
value of farm vegetables at home, in¬ 
cluding any surplus that may.be sold, 
amounts to about 2% to 3 per cent of 
net farm income for the year. This is 
placing the lowest possible value on 
the farm garden, because there are 
several other values attaching to a 
good well-cared-for garden. One of 
these is variety. When vegetables must 
be purchased it is rare indeed that they 
are made available to the farm family 
in anything like the same variety as 
when the vegetables are grown at 


home. Another advantage is that the 
vegetables can be had fresh from the 
garden. Any housewife knows what 
this means. Still another advantage is 
that vegetables can be used much more 
liberally when grown at home than 
when purchased, because while they 
may not actually be cheaper in the 
long run, the time spent on the garden 
is generally after the regular day’s 
work has ended or some odd time 
when other things are not very press¬ 
ing. 

Transcending all other values of a 
good farm garden is the additional 
nutritional value of vegetables grown 
at home. It might be more correct to 
say that not all farm gardens do pro¬ 
duce vegetables with this extra food 
value, but they could. The garden spot 
is generally better manured and fer¬ 
tilized, also better cultivated than 
most other parts of the farm; and if 
care is taken to incorporate plenty of 
organic material in the garden soil, the 
life of the soil underneath the surface 
will be tremendously improved. All 
kinds of bacteria, fungi, earthworms, 
beetles and other insects will be en¬ 
couraged to develop, as a result of 
which the home-grown vegetables will 
be healthier, more nutritious and, in¬ 
cidentally, better able t o combat 
diseases and pests. 

The Million Dollar Apple 

NUMBER of years ago The Coun¬ 
try Guide put on a very vigorous 
compaign under the heading “The 
Million Dollar Apple” and distributed 
seedlings, many with McIntosh cross. 
These will now be bearing fruit. 
Wouldn’t this be the time to take stock 
and see the results of that campaign? 
These trees will be scattered all over 
the west and in my opinion no more 
interesting experiment has ever been 
tried on the prairies. 

Judging from my own experience 
and that of one of my neighbors I 
do not think that the idea of “The 
Million Dollar Apple” was as visionary 
as some might think. One of my seed¬ 
lings started to bear fruit in its fifth 
year and has been bearing fruit the 
three years since in spite of the fact 
that late spring frosts in 1947 stopped 
all fruit except the very hardy crabs. 
It is a vigorous upright grower pro¬ 
ducing fruit to the very top and there 
has never been any sign of winter 
damage, even to the tips of the 
branches. In 1948 this tree was simply 
loaded down with fruit, a size larger 
than my Trail and Rescue. (All 1948 
fruit was small because the summer 
was very dry—less than 2 inches of 
rain during the growing season.) The 
fruit is early, keeps better than any 
of the apples I have and does not go 
mealy like most, but just dries up and 
loses flavor if kept too long. The best 
test of all is the children always pick 
this tree when raiding the orchard. 

I may not have “The Million Dollar 
Apple” but someone on the prairies 
may have it now. If not, the nearer 
we get to it the more encouraged we 
will be and the less likely to think it 
impossible.—R. Kirk, Sask. 

Editor’s Note: Our thanks to reader 
Kirk. The editors of The Country 
Guide have received, from time to 
time, samples of fruit grown under the 
inspiration of the late George F. Chip- 
man. Some samples are of very credit¬ 
able size and quality, but none has 
yet looked like “The Million Dollar 
Apple.” Can any other reader pro¬ 
duce it? 
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King Pin Attached ! 

Attachments are changed 
in a jiffy! Simply lift 
the King Pin . . . slide 
away the attachment . . . 
slide the next attachment 
into place . . . drop the 
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33 ft. DUSTER 
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Why Don’t Fruit Trees Bear? 

T HERE are many reasons why fruit 
trees do not bear and all these 
reasons do not always apply to any 
particular instance. It may be because 
winter frosts injure the flower buds, 
or spring frosts injure the blossoms. 
It may be because the variety is not 
self-fertile and requires some other 
variety to fertilize it. It may also result 
from drought in early summer, or 
because other varieties growing adja¬ 
cent, bloomed too early or too late or 
for some other reason are not com¬ 
patible with the non-bearing trees. 

The growing conditions we provide 
for trees also have an influence on 
their bearing habits. If a fruit plant 
does not bear it is because something 
has happened to prevent it, and not 
because bearing would be unnatural. 
The primary object of every plant is 
to reproduce itself. In order that this 
may occur, nature has provided that 
the vegetative and reproductive pro¬ 
cesses shall more or less alternate with 
each other. An apple tree grows veg- 
etatively (produces roots, leaves, 
branches and increases in size) for a 
part of the year and then at a certain 
season which varies with each type of 
fruit plant it produces fruit buds for 
the crop of the following year. 

This is the critical period of crop 
production, other things being equal. 
Under certain conditions, for example, 
the supply of nitrogen and carbo¬ 
hydrates may be out of balance and 
all the energies of the tree or plant 
may go into leaf buds. If these con¬ 
stituents are in balance the tree will 
normally form many fruit buds, 
which, when once formed, will remain 
latent until the correct blooming 
season comes along. At this time the 
fruit buds expand, blossoms will ap¬ 
pear, and eventually the fruit can be 
harvested. 

Much can happen before the 
period of bud formation to influence 
the quantity of buds the tree will 
form; and also, much can happen after 
the buds are formed to influence 
the quantity of crop to be harvested. 
If trees are starved, and grow very 
little, fertilizing them may result in 
fruit bud formation and a subsequent 
crop, while if trees grow too vigorous¬ 
ly and throw too much of their ener¬ 
gies into vegetative growth, the prun¬ 
ing of the roots may bring about the 
necessary balance and result in a fruit 
crop. Also, if trees are not cultivated 
in very dry seasons and weeds are 
allowed to compete for the scanty 
moisture, they may not be able to 
form fruit buds and will throw all 
their energies into making as much 
^growth as the weeds permit them to 
make. 

There are a great many things that 
we still do not know about the finer 
relationships between trees and the 
soil in which they grow, or about the 
influence of heat and cold. About all 
the really careful grower can do is to 
keep the trees as healthy as he can, 
give them the care that he believes 
they need, and leave nature to do the 
rest. 


Cardboard Smothers Suckers 

WO years ago, I successfully 
grafted some Heyer No. 12 and 
No. 14 scions on some eight-year-old 
seedling apples that kept freezing back 
and had never produced any fruit. I 
did the work by the cleft method, low 
down near the ground. When the 


grafts were well established, I started 
gradually pruning away all old top 
growth. The new grafts have grown 
nearly six feet tall in two seasons, but 
all last spring and during the early 
summer, suckers came up so persist¬ 
ently from the bases of the original 
trees that I had to destroy a few dozen 
of them every three weeks. 

It looked as if I would have to keep 
doing that for the rest of my life until 
I tried cutting up old cardboard boxes 
and fitting them snugly around the 
new trunks. I used three to four ply 
and weighted the sheets down with 
earth and small stones to keep them 
from blowing away. With no light 
getting through to the base of the trees 
below the grafts, sucker growth has 
been gratifyingly discouraged. Any¬ 
way, if any of them do make a start 
now, they are bound to be smothered 
and perish under the stout covering 
that I have put over them.—Robert J. 
Roder, Alta. 


A Trail Error 

E are grateful to D. R. Robinson, 
extension specialist, University of 
Saskatchewan, for calling our attention 
to an error as to the origin of the Trail 
and Rescue apple-crabs, which oc¬ 
curred in our January issue. This was 
an example of “haste makes waste.” 

Mr. Robinson writes: “According to 
the bulletin ‘Variety Notes on Some 
Tree Fruits Grown in Prairie Orchards’ 
by W. R. Leslie, Rescue is listed as 
originating at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Scott, Sask. In one 
of John Lloyd’s catalogs he men¬ 
tioned having budded it on Siberian 
crab for the first time in 1933. It very 
probably fruited at the Scott Station 
in 1933, or possibly even in 1931 or 
1932. Rescue is described as a seed¬ 
ling of Blushed Calville. The parentage 
of Trail is given by Leslie as Northern 
Queen X Rideau. Confirmation as to 
the parentage of Trail is given in 
bulletin 86, ‘The Apple in Canada, Its 
Cultivation and Improvement,’ by W. 
T. Macoun. This bulletin was pub¬ 
lished in 1916.” 

We knew better than to credit these 
useful varieties to the old Dominion 
Experimental Station at Rosthern, but 
our pen slipped. 

Healthy House Plants 

OUSE plants in the average house 
probably suffer more from in¬ 
correct temperatures and improper 
watering than from any other causes. 
In most houses the temperature is 
generally too warm for most plants. 
This is particularly true at night, when 
few houses heated by furnaces are 
kept at 60 degrees or lower, which is 
better for the plants. 

Watering too, is often irregular. 
Plants need water when the soil is dry 
enough so it will crumble in the hand. 
The most approved method is to set 
the plant in a pan containing an inch 
or two of water, and let the water 
come up from the bottom. When the 
top soil appears moist the plant has 
received enough water and should be 
removed from the pan. This should not 
take more than a few minutes. 

In many houses too, the moisture 
content of the air is too low. It is 
possible to place pans of water on the 
radiators or to install a humidifier. 
Another method is to stand the pot on 
saucers or trays filled with gravel, 
which is kept moist. The moisture, 
however, should not be allowed to 
touch the bottom of the plant. 


Salt In Abundance 

Continued from page 14 

The Goderich district went mad. 
Plants mushroomed up all over the 
area. Production was simple. By drill¬ 
ing 1,000 feet almost anywhere in the 
vicinity, one could find rock salt. 
Water was forced down the holes to 
dissolve the salt. The brine was 
pumped up and evaporated in huge, 
open kettles. Fuel could be had cheap¬ 
ly from nearby forests. Purity of the 
product was unimportant. 

Y 1870 there were 16 salt plants 
going full steam at Goderich- 
more than in all of Canada today. 
Competition was intense. American 
producers fought tooth and nail to 
retain their grip on the Canadian mar¬ 
ket. Mortality rate among salt com¬ 
panies was heavy. Today, only two 
salt plants remain in operation at 
Goderich. 

While there is no accurate estimate 
of the Windsor salt deposits, geological 
surveys indicate they cover at least 
3,500 square miles. Their thickness 
varies from 50 to 250 feet. This would 
give a total minimum content of 50 
billion tons. At Windsor, where the 
largest salt plant in the Dominion is 
operated by the Canadian Industries 
Limited, depth of the bed is 250 feet. 
Amount of salt per square mile there 
is approximately 435 million tons. 

Although saline springs have been 
known of in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories for many years, inaccessi¬ 
bility to ready markets prevented their 
development. In 1907 a rock salt de¬ 
posit was encountered at 1,400 feet 
near Fort McMurray during oil drill¬ 
ing operations by the Northern Alberta 
Exploration Company. 

In 1913 development of a salt bed 
near Prince Rupert, British Columbia,, 
was launched by a west coast syndi¬ 
cate. During that year 13 tons of salt 
were produced. To supply a demand 
for the province’s fisheries, the B.C. 
Salt Works Ltd. was formed in Prince 
Rupert with intentions of putting up 
a plant this spring. But nothing came 
of it. The British Columbia fish indus¬ 
try still imports salt from California- 
several thousand tons a year. 

R EBIRTH of the salt industry in 
Manitoba actually began in 1912. 
That year the provincial government 
was drilling for natural gas in Neep- 
awa. At 1,100 feet a brine pool was 
struck. Upon analysis the brine was 
found to contain a high concentration 
of salt. 

Unconcerned with salt at the time, 
the government capped the hole. But 
interest was stirred 20 years later when 
the Neepawa Salt Company was 
formed to exploit the well. A small 
plant was built and several hundred 
tops of coarse salt was produced in 
old-fashioned open pans. In 1935 the 
property was purchased by Canadian 
Industries Limited. 

Armed with a vast knowledge of 
chemistry, markets, economics and 
latest engineering methods, C-I-L dis¬ 
mantled the old works and erected a 
modern plant. A second well was 
drilled to a depth of 1,500 feet. Salt 
production began on a highly com¬ 
mercial scale. 

The process at Neepawa today is a 
far cry from the open-air method em¬ 
ployed by Monkman on Lake Winni- 






pegosis more than a century ago. 
Instead of the shallow iron kettle,* 
mammoth vacuum evaporators are 
now used to crystalize the salt in the 
brine. Roaring boilers generate great 
quantities of steam for the evaporators 
and the operation of the plant’s own 
electrical system. 

No more hand-ladling of brine from 
shallow pools. Brine is pumped up 
from the bowels of the earth by elec¬ 
tric power into storage tanks where it 
is purified by chemical treatment, 
filtered and piped into the evaporators. 

In these, thousands of steam-heated 
copper tubes boil the brine under a 
partial vacuum created by the passage 
of steam from one evaporator to 
another. Crystalized salt falls in a 
steady stream to the bottom of the 
evaporators and is taken to rotating 
driers where a steady blast of hot air 
dries away all traces of moisture. A 
screening process grades the salt ac¬ 
cording to the size of the crystals. The 
finest salt, for household use, is ren¬ 
dered “free running” by mixing with 
a small portion of magnesium carbon¬ 
ate, then packed in two-pound con¬ 
tainers. 

C OARSER salt is conveyed to a 
500-ton hydraulic press where it 
is compressed into solid 50-pound! 
blocks of stock salt or smaller cow 
licks. 

For farm animals in iodine-deficient 
areas, iodized blocks are made by 
adding 0.02 per cent of calcium iodide. 
To distinguish the plain from the 
iodized a small portion of harmless 
iron oxide is used to give the iodized 
block a reddish appearance. 

When it was discovered that cattle 
in certain western areas were suffering 
from the dread “pining disease” due 
to cobalt deficiency in their diet, 
cobalt-iodized salt was introduced 
early last year. This consists of a 
normal iodized block to which 0.02 
per cent cobalt carbonate has been 
added. The aquamarine color of the 
block is acquired by adding an inert 
pigment for identification only. A com¬ 
plicated chemical method at Neepawa 
also recovers calcium magnesium 
chloride for filling tractor tires. 

After the Neepawa plant was suc¬ 
cessfully launched, other companies 
turned their salty eyes towards the 
west. In 1937 the Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Company, with a salt plant 
at Sarnia, Ontario, completed another 
producer at Waterways, Alberta, near 
Fort McMurray. The same firm has 
just finished building a third works 
in Unity, Sask., which is expected to 
be producing this month (March). 

Last year the Alberta Salt Company 
completed a vacuum pan salt plant at 
Elk Point, Alberta, some 140 miles 
northeast of Edmonton, near Lind¬ 
bergh. The company is a subsidiary 
of three oil companies—Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian Oil, Home Oil, and Calgary and 
Edmonton Corporation. This gives the 
prairie provinces four of the 11 salt 
plants operating in the entire 
Dominion. 

There’s no questioning the fact 
there will be plenty of salt for all. In 
fact, enough to last till doomsday. 
While the lateral limits of the deposits 
are unknown, drilling has shown them 
to be from 500 to 1,000 feet thick. 
Geologists believe there is one con¬ 
tinuous bed running from Alberta into 
Saskatchewan larger in all dimensions 
than the On t aro field, 
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Chief concern of the western salt 
producers will be markets. Consump¬ 
tion in western Canada varies from 
75,000 to 90,000 tons annually. In 
1949, with the Elk Point and Unity 
works in the picture, total salt pro¬ 
duction in the west is expected to be 
from 100,000 to 120,000 tons. 

Total Canadian consumption of 
evaporated salt is approximately 350,- 
000 tons annually. A substantial part 
of this is used in the chemical industry. 
In addition, large quantities of solar 
evaporated salt are imported for east 
and west seaboard fish-curing pur¬ 
poses. Mined rock salt is also imported 
and used chiefly for ice control on 
roads, hide curing and railway car 
refrigeration. 

With workable salt deposits avail¬ 
able in all provinces except Quebec 
and Newfoundland, it seems- obvious 
from the foregoing that the western 
market is strictly limited. The great 
salt-consuming industries in the east 
are out of the question because of 
the long freight hauls. Consumption 
of domestic salt might increase some¬ 
what due to accelerated immigration, 
but little change is expected in agri¬ 
cultural consumption. Due to dollar 
shortage in most foreign countries, the 
export market has dwindled down to 
a mere trickle, with little hope of re¬ 
covery in the near future. 

Entrance of the salt companies into 
the chemical field began in 1910 when 
the Canadian Salt Company built a j 
plant to produce caustic soda and 
chlorine at Windsor, Ont. This de¬ 
velopment was purchased bv C-I-L in 
1928. 


f /m so GLAD TlS, } 
YOU ARE USING 
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SALT Ration 

contains 

essential COBALT! 


C AUSTIC SODA is vital to indus¬ 
tries making soaps, glycerine, 
mercerized cotton, cellophane, carbolic 
acid and water-glass. Essentially a 
gas, chlorine assumes a liquid state 
when cooled at an extremely low 
temperature and subjected to great 
pressure. It is indispensable as a 
bleaching agent in paper and cotton 
manufacture. 

In World War I mixtures of chlor¬ 
ine and other gases were used as 
weapons in chemical warfare. Today, 
its germicidal properties are employed 
to benefit man by stamping out dis¬ 
ease germs in his water supply. When 
chlorine gas is bubbled into a strong 
caustic solution a new substance, 
sodium hypochlorite, is formed. This is 
the active ingredient in one of the 
most common household items—Javelle 
water. 

Salt has many other close relatives 
doing a big job for industry, farm and 
home. Among them are such products 
as synthetic ammonia, nitric acid used 
in manufacture of explosives, baking 
soda and soda ash. Salt can claim to 
be the grandfather of the amazing 
insecticides DDT and benzene hexa- 
chloride, and the weed killer 2,4-D. 

Tomorrow, several more of its off¬ 
spring will likely be dropped on our 
doorstep by ever-inquisitive chemists. 


Cattle and sheep can sicken 
and die, if their diet does not 
contain sufficient cobalt. It 
has been definitely established 
that lack of cobalt in the diet 
of ruminants results in loss of 
appetite, depraved appetite 
and anemia. In time, the 
animals simply stop eating 
and pine away. That is why 
this condition is called ‘pining 
disease’. 

Since hay and grain are 
often low in cobalt content, 
Windsor offers a completely 
new product that provides 
excellent protection against 
cobalt deficiency — Windsor 
Cobalt Iodized Salt. In it, 
three important dietary ele¬ 
ments are combined — salt, 
iodine, and coba'lt. 

There are three forms of 
Windsor Cobalt Iodized Salt: 
a loose stock salt for mixing 
with feed; 50 lb. blocks for 
the pasture; and 5 lb. licks 
for barns and stables. Take 
advantage of this convenient, 
economical way of assuring 
your livestock full protection. 
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_ You can enjoy the conveniences 

1 li of electricity now with an Onan 

Diesel Electric Plant, and at a 
cost you can afford too! Using inexpensive Diesel 
fuel an Onan Electric Plant will operate for about 

2 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Just by flicking a switch in the house, barn, any¬ 
where within 250 feet of the plant, you have lights, 
power for a milking machine, cream separator, 
motor-driven tools, appliances and a water system. 

Onan Diesel plants are tough! Built for continuous 
operation they give dependable service with very 
little upkeep. Completely equipped, easy to install. 

Onan Electric Plants are distributed throughout Canada 

ONAN DIESEL 
ELECTRIC PLA 

Air-Cooled: 2,500 
5,000 watts, 115 oi 
volts A.C. 32-volt 
Battery Chargers. 

Water-Cooled: 1( 
to 35,000 watts 
standard voltages 
115 or 230 volts D. 

Gasoline-powered p 
350 to 35,000 wa 


MODEL 
205DSP-1R 
2,500 watts 


WINDSOR 

COS^ r 

| IODIZED SALT 


10018SH*. 


Mixer, grill, 
toaster; use 


A Product of 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

® 2917 Royalstor. Ave • Minneapolis 5, Minn 

> Please send your catalog on Electric Plants 

■ name__ 


battery 


SALT DIVISION 


ADD RES! 
CITY_ 


PROVINCE. 
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BIG ADVANTAGES 

OF TREAD 

Winner of the Esso Championship at the Inter¬ 
national Plowing Match, Rhys Bacher used 
DOMINION ROYAL Farm Tractor Tires—the 
only tires with the famous Backbone tread- 


Beats Costly Slippage! 


This Backbone tire puts more tread 
lugs to work ... heavy anchored lugs 
that dig in full-length and full-widths 
The Backbone provides a full clean 
bite from shoulder to shoulder—beats 
costly slippage. 


Self Cleaning! 

The Backbone tread allows a natural 
flexing action from center to shoulder 
following the angle of the bars. As the 
tire rolls, the flexing action loosens 
mud from the saucer-shaped channels 
; . . prevents clogging . . . maintains 
traction at all times. 




lltr 


.w 


DOMINION 

I ROYAL 
FARM 
TIRES 


Longer Life! 

The Backbone tire is built tougher to 
take the roughest going. Its extra-heavy * 
tread guards against bruises . . . helps i 

keep repairs down. On hard roads, the 
Backbone design prevents excessive 
twisting and bending of the lugs ... a 
cause of rapid, uneven tire wear. r r 


DOMINION ROYAL 

FARM TRACTOR TIRES 



DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
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RADIO BATTERIES 


African Jungle Conquered By Science 


I N the closing days of the old year, joined two of these ring patterns to- 
British scientists announced a new gether with a single atom of nitrogen, 
discovery which may in time rank One of these rings was pyrimidine, a 
with its war-time triumph of penicillin, pattern very similar, but not identical 
The new find is a drug, “Antrycide,” with some that are found in the human 
for the control of sleeping sickness. body. The other was known as quino- 
The term sleeping sickness requires line, a type of pattern similar to that in 
some clarification for Canadians. About the natural anti-malaria drug, quinine, 
twenty years ago western Canada suf- The fujl chemical name of the new 
fered an epidemic of encephalomyelitis substance formed by the joining of 
among horses. While the plague was these rings runs to 50 letters, inter- 
on a few humans suffered from a spersed with figures, hyphens, dashes 
malady characterized b y extreme and brackets. Neither the pyrimidine 
lethargy, and believed at that time to nor the quinoline alone had any effect 
be connected in some obscure way with on the trypanosomes. Joined together 
the concurrent horse ailment. The by the single nitrogen atom they were 
popular name given to both the deadly to that organism but harmless 
human and equine forms was “sleep- to man and beast, 
ing sickness,” borrowing a name from The first tests of the new drug were 
a totally unrelated tropical disease. made at Manchester, England. They 
Sleeping sickness has been known were highly successful, but it was 
in Africa since the early visits of the realized that the only conclusive tests 
white man. The carrier of the disease would be those carried out in Africa 
is the Tsetse fly, harmless in itself, but under natural conditions. Accordingly 
just as the mosquito carries the organ- the centre of operations was shifted 
ism which causes malaria, so does the into jungle surroundings which pro- 
Tsetse fly harbor the microbe, or vided all the drama experimenters 

could ask for. At one time a charging 
y rhinoceros interrupted procedure and 

y \—^ obliged the scientist to climb a tree. 

y \ On another occasion, says Mr. Wil- 

) liams, some of the Masai people, famed 
\ lion hunters, had to be hired to protect 
\ experimental cattle from marauders. 
//\ \ Other tropical diseases attacked 

\ /Wll the stock and forced the in- 

V / \ifjj 7 vestigators to repeat some of 

) AjB / their work. On another occasion 

_ ■» soldier ants devoured mice 

* which were being used for 

\ -test animals. 

/ T nPHE investigations showed that 

I fW > •*- there are two forms of the 

\ I \(/ / microbe, one named congolense, and 

\ l the other vivax. Trials with Antrycide 

c-i-l oval. ( / show that single doses of about one¬ 
's, / tenth of an ounce will protect cattle 

\ y for six months against the congolense 

‘form, and for about four months 
trypanosome which causes the disease against vivax infection. The cattle 
technically known as trypanosomiasis, themselves are not affected by the 
In cattle is is known as Nagana. In drug and, after simple instruction, it 
the human it has long been known as is claimed that any native cattle owner 
sleeping sickness. Nagana is such a will be able to cure his sick beasts 
serious threat to livestock keeping and immunize his healthy ones. Other 
that a broad belt across the centre of forms of organisms which attack 
the African continent is practically un- camels, horses, donkeys and dogs are 
inhabitable for domestic cattle. The also combated with Antrycide. 
impact on humans in that area is also In the first flush of enthusiasm over 
terrific. Between 1901 and 1906 it is the new find it is possible, says the 
estimated that 200,000 natives died of Economist, to overestimate early prac- 
sleeping sickness in Uganda alone. tical results. Antrycide alone will not 
Like so many other recent scientific people Africa with great herds of corn- 
discoveries, Antrycide owes its appear- mercial cattle which may become a 
ance to the war. When the Japs over- factor in world markets. Teaching an 
ran the south Pacific they cut off the unlettered black man the secrets of a 
world’s commercial supply of quinine, new synthetic may not be so simple, 
at that time the standard remedy for In any case pastures must be made 
malaria. Search was immediately be- and maintained against jungle growth 
gun in British and American labora- and new sources of unfailing water 
tories for an anti-malarial substitute. ' supply must be developed. Without 
This culminated in the discovery of Antrycide, however, the solution of 
Paludrine, a compound with excep- these other problems would be mean- 
iional powers for curing and preventing ingless. It is, therefore, a strong link in 
malaria. But the search had led the a chain of events which in future can 
chemists into an unexplored field, make great areas in Africa valuable 
They were dealing with molecules cattle country. 

consisting of atoms of carbon, joined Antrycide was discovered by a team 
together in rings, to which were at- led by Dr. D. G. Davey, who is at 
tached other atoms such as oxygen, present in Africa working in a jungle 
nitrogen and sulphur. laboratory, and Dr. F. H. S. Curd, 

After a long series of experiments, who was killed in a train crash in 
says Trevor Williams, writing for Britain in November of last year.— 
the British Information Office, they P.M.A. 


When you add up the extra %J|| 

values of “Eveready” Batteries 

you’ll see why Canadians buy ^ 

more of them than all other 

brands combined. 

“Eveready” Batteries give MORE HOURS (extra 
life) . . . BETTER LISTENING (extra enjoyment) 
. . . LOWER OPERATING COST (extra savings). 

One brand—“Eveready” Radio Batteries—gives you 
not one or two, of the features you need, but 
ALL THREE. 


Canada’s best-selling battery 
pack—theNo. 748 “Eveready” 
A-B Pack—combines in one 
balanced unit an “Eveready” 
A' Battery and two “Super- 
Layerbilt” B Batteries. 


“Eveready” and “Super-Layerbilt” are registered trade-marks of 


CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY LIMITED 
80S Davenport Road, Toronto 4, Canada 
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coMPiere-teApy to hitch 
TO you* THACTOH OH THOCK 

(LESS TIRES AND TUBE?) 
fat <TK&/ 

mo 22 

(FOB WINNIPEG) 


♦ 33 ft.‘KNEE-ACTION* WHIP-FREE STEEL BOOMS. QUICIOJ^OJUSTA&LE IN HEIGHT. 

A OUTRIGGER MARKER AND SUPPORT WHEELS 

♦ NO CABLES OR LOOSE STRUTS - NO WHIP OR BOUNCE 

♦ HIGH PRESSURE 3/4* BRONZE GEAR PUMP 

♦ AUTOMATIC RELIEF VALVE FOR SOLUTION AGITATION 

♦ ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GAL. TANK, TREATED AGAINST CORROSION 

♦ TANK FILLING HOSE AND ATTACHMENT—FILLS IN FIFTEEN MINUTES. 

♦ LATEST “SPRAJET Sr." INTERCHANGEABLE TIP NOZZLES 
-.♦NO THREAD STRIPPING OR MISALIGNED PATTERNS 

♦ 4 GAL. PER ACRE AT 40 LBS. PRESSURE - 20" SPACING 

♦ SPECIAL SECTION CONTROL VALVE- SHUTS OFF ALL NOZZLES QUICKLY- MO DBlPl 

♦ STURDY V/2“WP. GASOLINE ENGINE * BOOMS FOLD UP FOR CONVENI ENCE 

♦ BOOMS ARE DETACHABLE ♦ 5/8” 1.0. I PLY HOSE THROUGHOUT * EXTRA LENGTH INCLUPED 


MIDWAY MANUFACTURING Co. LTD 


P.O. BOX 20 
LISTEN TO THE "MIDWAY N9" PR06RAM 


ST. BONIFACE, MANITOBA 

CKRC EVERY SATURDAY 1.30P.M. CST 


>“ 


CLIP FOR REFERENCE 


1 



PROOF... 

Reclaimo LEADS Over All Other 
Tractor Filters 

T HE fact that farmers who DEPEND on clean oil to keep their 
tractors and trucks operating efficiently, are switching to 
RECLAIMO, is proof positive that this superior filter can SAVE 
you MONEY . . . every day of the year. RECLAIMO, with a 
patented heater element, evaporates all water and fuel dilution, 
and its super-filter action removes all dirt and sludge, giving 
you sweet clean oil that means HUNDREDS, of EXTRA hours of 
repair free operation. Switch to RECLAIMO today, and save for 
years to come. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

RECLAIMO COMPANY (CANADA) 

617C—10th AVE. WEST CALGARY. ALBERTA. 



"Have a good trip!” 


The whole family has been planning for this. 

Yes, and saving for it. The bank manager 
has been in on it right along, arranging 
financial details right down to 
handing them their Travellers Cheques; 

* * * 

Whatever your plans, if they involve money, 

drop in and talk them over with your bank manager; 

There are so many ways in which he can help. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Grave Threat To Canada’s Wheat Exports 

International Financial Difficulties, Regulations Affecting Marshall 
Plan Funds for European Relief, and Pressure from Big Wheat 
Crops in United States Combine to Create Grave Problems. 


Serious threats to the future prosper¬ 
ity of Western Canada’s wheat indus¬ 
try have become apparent during the 
past month. How to meet these con¬ 
stitutes one of the most important 
problems to be dealt with by the Cana¬ 
dian Government. 

In part, these threats arise from the 
international financial situation, and 
the difficulty of finding means by 
which importing countries can pay for 
Canadian products. 

To a still more important extent, 
they arise from expansion, during re¬ 
cent years, of the area in wheat of 
the United States. 

Canadian difficulties, in this respect, 
began some time ago when it became 
apparent that European countries, in¬ 
cluding the United Kingdom, were 
running out of Canadian dollars with 
which to pay for wheat. Canada had 
previously granted a very large credit 
to the United Kingdom which for a 
time was drawn on to pay for British 
imports of wheat. Then Canada, with 
currency difficulties of her own to con¬ 
tend with, and running short of United 
States’ dollars, had to suspend opera¬ 
tion, for a time, of the British credit, 
and ask the United Kingdom to find 
other means of financing purchases in 
Canada. 

For a time it seemed that the situa¬ 
tion would be taken care of by E.R.P. 
funds from the United States, that is, 
funds voted by Congress to be lent or 
given to European countries to carry 
out the Marshall Plan for European re¬ 
covery.' In voting those funds. Con¬ 
gress provided that some of them 
might be spent in other countries for 
what were known as “off-shore” pur¬ 
chases. Two limitations, however, were 
provided. One was that commodities 
declared to be surplus in the United 
States might not be bought in other 
countries. The other was that “off¬ 
shore” purchases might not be made at 
prices higher than those prevailing 
for corresponding commodities in the 
United States. 

Already flax has been declared a sur¬ 
plus commodity. For that reason no 
E.R.P. funds can be used for buying 
Canadian flax, even although such flax 
is offered at $4.00 per bushel against 
the prevailing price of $6.00 per 
bushel for American flax. In conse¬ 
quence, Canadian flax is piling up in 
the hands of the Government which, 
before seeding time in 1948, had guar¬ 
anteed to buy, during the current crop 
year, all flax offered to it on the basis 
of $4.00 per bushel. 

For a time it was hoped that the 
United States would not declare wheat 
a surplus commodity, in spite of the 
obvious surplus position in the United 
States as a result of the very great crop 
harvested there in 1948. Now, with an¬ 
other huge crop possible because of 
large acreage and very good prospects 
for winter wheat, there will be insist¬ 
ent demands for such a formal declara¬ 
tion to be made by the American Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Dangers Immediately Ahead 

The present situation falls short, al¬ 
though not by a great deal, of such 
a formal declaration by the United 
States Government. As a general prac¬ 
tice, when European countries are al¬ 
lotted E.R.P. funds for wheat pur¬ 
chases, they are informed that such 
purchases should be made in the 
United States. That such has been the 
practice has been long known in Can¬ 
ada. It became startingly evident 
months ago when export sales of flour 
diminished. Canadian mills, which 
only a short time had been grinding to 
capacity, were forced to reduce opera¬ 
tions, and some mills were closed. 
Sales by the Wheat Board of unmilled 
wheat ceased so far as many countries 
were concerned. 

The situation might already have 
been seriously embarrassing for the 
Canadian Wheat Board had there been 
more Canadian wheat available. How¬ 
ever, the free surplus for export this 
year, after taking care of the British 
contract, is hot very great; conditions 
affecting deliveries and transportation 
have so far prevented a surplus in ex¬ 
port conditions. In addition, some sub¬ 
stantial sales for export have been 
made to countries outside the scope of 
E.R.P., including Egypt, China, and 
South Africa. Thus, the problem has 
not so much created immediate diffi¬ 
culties as it has presented difficulties 
likely to be encountered in the very 
near future. 

United Kingdom Situation 
Different 

There is evidently no thought in the 
United States of trying to drive Cana¬ 
dian wheat out of the British market. 
There is, however, objection to the use 
of American funds by Britain to pay 
for Canadian wheat, especially if sales 
are at prices higher than prevail in the 
United States. That feeling undoubted¬ 
ly had something to do with recent 
settlement of a $2.00 price for Cana¬ 
dian sales to Britain during next crop 
year. No matter how willing the 
United Kingdom might have beer to 
make the price higher, in compensa¬ 
tion for the low prices of the early 
years of the contract, British financial 
relations with the United States made 
that impossible. 

Further, it seems probable that dis¬ 
like on the part of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment to see American funds spent by 
England in Canada brought pressure 
upon the Canadian Government to re¬ 
open the Canadian credit to Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

Pressure Comes From Big U.S. 

Wheat Crops 

There is no damage to the economy 
of the United States in the use of 
E.R.P. funds for purchases in Canada. 
American dollars provided under the 
Marshall Plan must ultimately be spent 
in the United States, whether, in the 
first instance, by the country to which 
they are advanced or, later, by Can- 
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ada if this country obtains them for 
wheat. Similarly, it is in the interest of 
the United States, both from the stand¬ 
point of defence and of general wel¬ 
fare, that the Canadian economy re¬ 
mains strong, which is only possible 
through the maintenance of Canadian 
wheat exports. 

Such facts are undoubtedly known 
to Government officials at Washington, 
but the country is a democracy and its 
policies are subject to pressures from 
voters. If they see their own wheat pil¬ 
ing up unsold, and especially if prices 
are depressed by a surplus, they will 
bring a pressure on the Government, 
as they have been doing, to secure the 
export of their own wheat instead of 
Canadian wheat. 

In that fact lies the essential danger 
to Canadian wheat producers. The 
danger has increased because, stimu¬ 
lated by high prices received by farm¬ 
ers south of the line, wheat acreage 
has expanded. Three million additional 
acres, for example, are now in Winter 
wheat, as compared with last year, 
with a total wheat area for 1949 likely 
to reach 83 million acres. 

What Can We Do? 

For Canada the all-important ques¬ 
tion is, what can be done about the 
situation? Obviously something must 
be done, for it is vital not only to the 
western farmer but also to the whole 
Canadian economy that the country’s 
wheat exports be maintained. 

There may be help in the inter¬ 
national wheat agreement now under 
negotiation. Conceivably its provisions 
will guarantee to Canada both the 
right to a certain share in international 
trade and also means of financing that 
share. 

Next, help is to be hoped for by con¬ 
vincing the United States that in the 
general interest there should be no un¬ 
due crowding of Canada out of world 
wheat markets. Possibly there will be 
a resulting move to reduce wheat acre¬ 
age south of the line. 

Canada may find it necessary to 
finance exports, both of wheat and of 
other commodities, by further loans to 
Great Britain and to other countries. 
Or, perhaps some plan is possible of 
taking payment for wheat in sterling, 
or in currencies of other countries, to 
be spent as later opportunity offers, 
either in the purchasing countries or in 
related areas where such currencies are 
acceptable. 

Any possible plan at once runs into 
limitation—from the capacity of this 
country to finance, from the capacity 
of other countries to provide goods, or 
from the willingness of the United 
States to proceed along certain lines. 
Quite probably only a combination of 
various plans will serve. 

At all events the problem of main¬ 
taining Canada’s wheat exports is both 
one of the most important and one of 
the most difficult which now faces this 
country. 

The Wheat Board And Coarse 
Grains 

During the next few weeks much 
will probably be heard of the renewed 
proposal that the Wheat Board should 
become the exclusive marketing 
agency for oats and barley, on condi¬ 
tion that it acts as a producers’ agency. 

It will be easier to follow the dis¬ 


cussion if note is taken of the change 
from a year ago in the position of tbe 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
In February, 1948, that body recom¬ 
mended to the Government that the 
Wheat Board be given the same ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction over oats and bar¬ 
ley as it enjoys with respect to wheat. 
While suggesting that the Wheat 
Board should act primarily as agent for 
the Wheat Board, the Federation went 
on to say: 

“That it be provided always that the 
Board's domestic operating and selling 
policy shall carry out the spirit and in¬ 
tent of a general agricultural policy 
that shall effect a proper relationship 
between grain and livestock prices, as 
determined by the Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, after consultation 
with the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture.” 

That position was abandoned by the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture at 
its January meeting in Saskatoon, and 
the following resolution was passed: 

“Be It Resolved that a joint effort 
be made to enable the Canadian 
Wheat Board to be the sole marketing 
agency of coarse grains, and that any 
legislation giving the Canadian Wheat 
Board the same exclusive powers over 
the marketing of other grains as it now 
exercises over wheat, shall be based on 
the principle that the Canadian Wheat 
Board shall be an agency operating for 
benefit and in the interest of grain pro¬ 
ducers, with a duty to sell grain for the 
best available price whether in export 
or domestic markets, and shall not be 
used as an instrument of Government 
to control domestic policy, but full rec¬ 
ognition of the importance of the live¬ 
stock industry shall be given by the 
Government of Canada, and that the 
Government shall take adequate meas¬ 
ures to establish necessary reserves of 
feed grains whenever such action is 
deemed necessary.” 

The Government of Canada had 
taken power by amendment to the 
Wheat Board Act in 1948, to bring 
oats and barley under exclusive con¬ 
trol of the Wheat Board. It had stipu¬ 
lated, however, that it would only do 
so on two conditions, (1) that the 
provinces pass complementary legisla¬ 
tion and (2) that the Canadian Feder¬ 
ation of Agriculture agree on and take 
responsibility for a formula for the do¬ 
mestic price of feed grains. 

In view of the change in position of 
the C.F.A. in respect to domestic sell¬ 
ing prices, it seemed possible that the 
Dominion Government would not in¬ 
sist on its former requirement that the 
Federation produce a formula for do¬ 
mestic selling prices. It also seemed 
probable that the Government might 
still insist on complementary provincial 
legislation before extending the Wheat 
Board’s jurisdiction. Saskatchewan has 
passed but not proclaimed such legis¬ 
lation, while the matter has yet to be 
considered by the legislatures of Al¬ 
berta, and Manitoba. 

Also, in view of the wording of the 
C.F.A. resolution, it seemed probable 
that legislation in Manitoba and Al¬ 
berta would only be practicable if the 
Dominion Government would give as¬ 
surance, either by amendment to the 
Wheat Board Act or otherwise, that 
the Wheat Board, in handling oats and 
barley, would follow such a selling 
policy as is set forth therein. 
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Ail PURPOSE WATER PUMP Brand New.' 


Ready for use on any pumping need 
Belt Driven Centrifugal Pump 

An extraordinary value for all types of intermit-- 
tent or Continuous pumping in the home . . . farm; 

May be run with electric motor, gas engine or pow • 
er take-off on tractor. Delivers, up to 25 gallons n 
minute with V4 H.P. motor; 80 gallons a minute 
with one H.P. motor. Will deliver up to 44 ft. head 
or 25 ft. suction. Use 1" outlet hose : 1* or 1%" 

Inlet hose (recommended). 

Has cast aluminum housing, accurately machined 
6* bronze impeller; 3V&" V belt pulley and mounts 
Ing brackets. Shaft rotates on ball bearing ; has grease gun fitting. 
Complete with pulley and mounting brackets, ready for use 



ORIGINAL COST APPROX. 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 10 LBS 




A REAL BUY *23 50 



NOW BUILD YOUR OWN WELDER 


Special famous P.l 200 AMP., 24 to 40 D.C. 
VOLT, 2500 R.P.M. Generator, excellent for 
electric welding. No rewinding necessary. 
10 H.P. or more tractor drive is ideal. Exactly 
as illustrated. We can supply all necessary 
parts to complete. Cost approximately $85.00, depending on design you use. 

FULL INSTRUCTIONS 


COMPUTUY REBUILT ONLY * 28 50 

AIR COOLING ASSEMBLY INSTALLED $6.00 EXTRA 



2W ELECTRIC MOTOR 

new h.p. 3Z volts 


MOTORS THAT 
SAVE TIME 
AND LABOUR 
AROUND THL FARM 


SPECIFICATIONS 
32 volts D.C.- 1 /} h.p. -1750 r.p.m. 

11 amps, at full load. 
Air-cooled heavy duty ball bearings, 
pOU/erful and noiseless. Weight 18 
IPs. complete. Exactly as illustrated 
with metal base. 



****%$*&»*/£* 


110 VOLT A.C.-60 CYCLE 
1000 WATT LIGHTING PLANT 


Here is a real popular size lighting plant, 
large enough for most jobs, yet very econom¬ 
ical and easy to operate. Powered by a 
dependable 3 H.P Wisconsin, 1 cylinder, 4 
cycle, air cooled gas engine. Complete with 
Eicore 1000 Watt Generator with Voltmeter 
and Voltage Control. Push button self start 
on 12 Volts (less batteries). As illustrated. 


$225- 


BRAND NEW—32 VOLT MOTOR BARGAINS 



New Motor Bargain — 1/20 h.p., 32 volt, D.C. Motor, l inch 
shaft, .95 amps. Overall 3 in. by 4 in. Weight 3 lbs. Excel¬ 
lent for use on fans, sewing machines, polishing or anywhere 
you may require a well built compact motor. We. can also 
supply in 12 volts. 

_ Motor EACH $3.75 or 2 FOR $7.00 


EXHAUST BLOWER 

Excellent for clearing fumes in garage, spray shop, forge. -May be attached 
to heating unit. Blower will move 2500 cu. in. of air per minute. Comes 
complete with 32 volt, 6 amp. ball bearing type motor. Includes start 
and stop switch. 

Yours Complete for ONLY $22.50 




High capacity Hydraulic Pump. Lifts water 20 
feet. Will pump 300 gallons per hour. For 24 or 32 
volt A.C. or D.C. current (75% capacity on 12 volts). 
INLET A NO OUTLET f/* /» Brand new 

in original carton. EACH...$18.00 


NEW 32 VOLT Vi H.P. ELECTRIC MOTORS 

Exactly as illustrated, equipped with 1) in. pulley. Size of 
motor 51 in. by 31 in. Weight 6 lbs. These motors guaran¬ 
teed to meet with your requirements or money will be 
promptly refunded. HIGH SPEEO 

ONLY $12.75 each 




,Vi h.p., 32 Volt, 7 Amps., 2000 r.p.m. gear head Electric 
Motor built by Delco. Ball Bearing type. ) in. shaft. As 
illustrated. 

ONLY $10.76 


32 volt, 1/3 h.p. Electric Motor with 500 lb. hoist 
directly attached. % in. shaft. Motor is reversible 
with low Amperage suitable for garage hoist, door 
opener, electric drill, hay sling hoist. There are many 
more practical uses for this compact well built motor. 
The hoist can be easily adapted. ONLY $27.50 




1/6 h.p., 32 volt Motor with flexible shaft, as illus¬ 
trated. High speed 5,000-10,000 r.p.m. May be used 
for grinding, polishing,etc. COM PLETE ONLY$12.75 

MOTOR LESS FLEXIBLE SHAFT........ .$9.95 


32 volt Electric Motor with fan attached. 5 amps., 
ball bearing, complete with blade and guard as illustrated. 
Will move 200 cu. ft. of air per minute. Hundreds of uses 

ONLY $8.95 
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IT PAYS to 

TREAT your SEED 

with the 

KEMP 

Rocker Seed Treater 

• Operates by gravity. 

• Assures proper dusting. 

• Safe, efficient and inexpen¬ 
sive. 

• Readily accessible for clean¬ 
ing. 

• Adjustable for different type 
grains. 

• Capacity up to 120 bushels 
per hour. 

• Sturdy construction with 
Riveted Frame. 

OVERALL SIZE 
24"x24"x4'7" 

There's Good Business for You Selling 
Kemp. Write for details. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg • Regina • Saskatoon • Calgary - Edmonton • Vancouver 


FARMER'S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—thd five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops 25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 7—Farmcraft Annual _50c 

An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 


The Country Guide Book Dept. 

WINNIPEG - - . CANADA 



To The Country Guide Book Department, Winnipeg, Canada. 


I enclose_ Please send me in return 

books number ___. 

Name_:___ 


P.O.__ Prov__ ■ 

I........-.. J 


Spike Pitcher In Turmoil 

A labor-relations episode compounded 
of grim determination and comedy. 

by NORMAN L. DANIELS 


W HEN Tommy and I decided 
to head for Saskatoon, thresh¬ 
ing was in full swing on the 
bald prairies. We had been working 
out of Milden during harvest and had 
made some nice money and quite a bit 
of it. And even though threshing was 
in full swing and wages good, we were 
getting itchy feet and kidded ourselves 
into the belief that we were due for a 
week in the “bright lights” anyway. 

However, our expectations were 
short lived for while waiting for the 
train at Milden we fell in with a thresh- 
erman who was badly in need of two 
men, a cook and a spike pitcher. It 
wasn’t particularly through the desire 
to help him out that we took the job, 
but because he offered us exceptionally 
good wages. 

.Reluctantly we passed up the trip to 
Saskatoon and took the job. No em¬ 
ployer, anywhere, when badly in need 
of labor, is quicker to increase the 
scale of wages, than is the farmer. 
Tommy took on the cook s job at nine 
dollars a day while I went spike pitch¬ 
ing at eight dollars a day. 

After arriving on the jab we dis¬ 
covered that the party who hired us 
was in partnership with his father-in- 
law, who hastened to inform us that it 
was he who wrote the cheques and not 
his son-in-law, and that he had no in¬ 
tention of paying such wages. Nine 
times out of ten transient labor, the 
type which is usually found hanging 
around small towns, have little or no 
money and the worthy father-in-law 
had concluded that we belonged to 
that category and therefore should be 
quite satisfied with something less in 
the way of wages. 

However, the decision was soon 
taken out of his hands—and ours too 
for that matter. It was apparent to the 
men working around the machine that 
some sort of an argument was in prog¬ 
ress and they were also aware of the 
fact that the outfit was badly in need 
of a cook and another spike pitcher. 
It appeared that the daughter of the 
“boss” had been doing the cooking and, 
acting on orders from her father, had 
instituted a program of rigid economy 
in the kitchen. The boys were kicking 
over the traces and making dire threats 
of “scuttling the ship” if a change of 
cooks wasn’t obtained forthwith. In 
fact, the whole crew left the machine 
running idle and flatly refused to re¬ 
spond to the bacon call any longer un¬ 
less a new cook was hired with no 
restrictions as to what was cooked and 
how the cooking was done. 

We went to work, everybody was 
happy, there was a full crew and a 
good cook. Tommy was no novice at 
slinging the hash as the previous win¬ 
ter he had spent five months cooking 
for a logging outfit of forty men in the 
Lesser Slave Lake district. Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, we had made two mis¬ 
takes; the first, that we were getting 
more money than the other fellows and 
were not prepared to take less, and 
secondly, we had made it known. The 
result was that three days after we 
started to work the crew decided to go 
on strike for higher pay. 


In all the years I had roamed the 
prairies this was the first strike of this 
kind I had ever seen. The morning the 
boys decided to make a bid for higher 
wages the outfit was situated in a sec¬ 
tion of three hundred acres of wheat. 
It was arranged the previous night by 
a member of the crew, who in this day 
and age would be described as having 
“communist tendencies.” The demand 
was that all help get nine dollars per 
day and the cook ten dollars per day. 
The note read that unless the increase 
was granted within an hour not a 
wheel would turn ahd all hands would 
quit. 

Tommy and I signed it the same as 
the others; had we refused the conse¬ 
quences might have been extremely 
unpleasant. It did, nevertheless, have 
the effect of a boomerang, as will be 
seen later. The “boss” spent a lot of his 
time in the cook car. Actually he was 
a retired farmer living on the rent ob¬ 
tained from his land and it was com¬ 
mon knowledge in the district that 
he made sufficient during threshing 
season to live the winter months in 
California. 

Tommy was assigned to place the 
note on his plate at the breakfast table 
where it would be seen and read be¬ 
fore the crew came in to breakfast. 
The regulations at meal times were 
adhered to there as in all camps 
throughout the West, “No talking dur¬ 
ing meals. Eat and get but.” We re¬ 
turned to the bunk car and awaited 
the verdict. Without a word to anyone 
the boss jumped in his car and headed 
for town. 

The engineer and separator men 
each drew fifteen dollar* a day and 
were not vitally concerned with the 
“strike” but could no nothing without a 
crew. The farmer, on whose place we 
were threshing, however, had a big 
investment at stake; when he was in¬ 
formed of the trouble he guaranteed 
the increase while we threshed on his 
place, and we went to work. 

J UST a few minutes before noon the 
boss returned with two men whom 
he intended should displace the two 
spike pitchers. As soon as the crew 
were aware of this they threw down 
their pitchforks and called for their 
time. Once again the farmer stepped 
into the breach and the outcome was 
that we all went back to work and the 
boss took the two men back to town. 

Two days later, however, the boss 
resorted to a different strategy. Tommy 
was found guilty of throwing too much 
food in the garbage, which was an 
accusation his Irish couldn’t stand. He 
called for his time and I, being his 
partner, also quit. It was seven miles 
to Milden from where we were work¬ 
ing. We offered the “boss” two dollars 
to drive us to town. He demanded five. 
We walked. 
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tarns HARD WORK 
into EASY WORK 


Take the hard labour out of farming—get more farm work 
done quicker, easier and more economically with the new 
principle in mechanized farming— Ford Farming. This new 
method of farming is revolutionizing farm production. 

Ford Farming combines the use of the Ford Tractor and 
Dearborn Farm Equipment. The new Ford Tractor offers 
easy-shifting 4-speed transmission, powerful duo-servo 
brakes, smooth automotive-type steering and features the 
Hydraulic Touch Control. 

The Ford Tractor and Dearborn Implements are engineered, 
to work as a team. In the Ford Tractor the Hydraulic unit 
is completely built in , not merely an attached extra. It 
provides for quick, easy and accurate control of a complete 
range of "Lift-type” implements which can be quickly and 
easily attached, detached and transported. Yes, Ford Farm¬ 
ing truly offers easier, faster, better and more economical 
farming methods. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 60 DEARBORN FARM IMPLEMENTS 





M0LD80ARD PLOW 


DISC PLOW 


RIGID SHANK CULTIVATOR 



SPRING 

TOOTH HARROW 

tl 

I 

— ! -— 

REAR ATTACHED MOWER 



"V" 

SNOW PLOW 





m 


TANDEM DISC HARROW 

1 


l 




ANGLE DOZER 

'St- 


COMBINE 


SHOWN ABOVE— The Lift-Type Dearborn 
Tandem Disc Harrow and the Ford Tractor 
with the Ford Hydraulic Touch Control. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited 


HEAVY DUTY LOADER 






LIFTS AND LOWERS AT A TOUCH 


AUTOMATIC DRAFT CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC DEPTH CONTROL 


Lifting and lowering of 
implements is done any¬ 
where, any time by merely 
touching the hydraulic 
control lever. No strain¬ 
ing, no tugging. 


Under uniform soil condi¬ 
tions the selected working 
depth will be automatically 
maintained even in fields 
with an irregular surface. 


Under reasonably smooth 
surface conditions just set 
the controls once and uni¬ 
form working depth is 
automatically maintained. 



SEE 

YOUR 

DEALER 



(f&CCl de&tefl* Your nearby Ford Dealer is head¬ 
quarters for Ford Tractors, Dearborn Farm Equipment, genuine 
Ford Tractor parts, and tractor and implement service. 
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LOOK! 



FARM BOOT 



FOR All WINTER WEAR! 


Y 


.es, here’s a boot built 
especially for year-round 
farm wear. It’s 
warm, waterproof, 
comfortable in 
every kind of 
winter weather! 

FOR SLUSH 

The “Raintite” gives 
perfect protection in soaking 
slush. Its rugged outsole provides 
sure footing on any job. Miles 
of wear in every pair. 

ex 


FOR RAIN 

Thanks to the protective 
bellows tongue the 
"Raintite” is waterproof 
to the top. Your feet are 
absolutely dry, even 
after long exposure to 
driving rain. 


FOR SNOW 

Heavy fleece lining keeps feet 
warm and comfortable right 
through winter. Adjustable buckles 
assure snug fit over trouser cuffs, 
make the "Raintite” ideal for 
work in snow. 


DOMINION RUBBER fiS) COMPANY LIMITED 





GOOD..EAT GOOD! 
Ease Your Cowtifiatiorc 
Overnight with Grand 
All-Vegetable Laxative 


Are you "off-feed?” Feel weary, tired 
and headachy? Then try a good 
thorough "housecleaning” with this % 
reliable all vegetable Laxative. 
Nature’s Remedy is made from roots 
and herbs—nothing else. You just take 
one or two tablets with a full glass of 
water at night, when needed, and in the 
morning you have welcome relief from 
your constipation. 

Thousands of farmers "swear by” NR 
All-Vegetable Laxative, for they know 
it’s mighty hard to beat for relieving 
constipation and helping you feel bright 
and fit again. Ask your drug store for 
NR—Nature’s Remedy—tablets. Only 
25 cents for 25 tablets. 


TUMS for the I 
Tummy 


QUICK RELIEF for 
Acid Indigestion 
Heartburn . Gas 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF TUMS 


nuts FR rowe#r 
roAfo&aow */e#r 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


Toil Is The Law 

Continued from page 10 

marriage, because you’d have to work 
at it, give up things, make decisions.” 

“You could be right,” he said even¬ 
ly. “Five years in the army teaches 
you to take orders, not to do any 
thinking.” 

“The war’s over!” Judy’s eyes blazed 
at him. “I guess there are a lot of 
men like you—in the cockeyed world 
you were talking about . . . using the 
war as an excuse for laziness, discon¬ 
tent . . . expecting the Government to 
do everything for you, even your 
working and thinking. You think the 
world owes you five years out of your 
life, but when help is offered, you’re 
suspicious . . . contemptuous. You’ve 
forgotten how to work, Randy! You’ve 
forgotten how to fight!” 

Randy stared back at her, striving to 
hide stung pride and disappointment. 
“So that’s what you think of me. Why 
didn’t you tell me before ... it would 
have saved the both of us a lot of 
time.” 

“I kept hoping you’d snap out of 
it,” she said forlornly, “besides, love 
isn’t something you turn off and on. 
Oh, what’s the use of quarrelling, 
Randy.” She tried to smile. “I guess 
there isn’t anything more to say, is 
there? Naturally . . . you’re free,” she 
added painfully. “That’s what you 
want, isn’t it? And I wish you luck 
. .if that’s the right word.” Her chin 
went up, but her eyes were bleak. 
“Good-bye, Randy.” 

He took a step forward, but she 
shook her head. 

“I’m sorry,” he tried, awkwardly, 
“it’s worked out like this . . . but it’s 
only fair to you . . .” 

She cut across his voice. 

“Good-bye, Randy.” 

“All right then,” he said stiffly. 
“Good-bye, Judy.” 

Well, that was that. 

One more fence down. Bruce Tay¬ 
lor would have a clear field now—and 
the war hadn’t hurt his financial posi¬ 
tion any! 

H E slept badly that night, rose 
haggard in the morning. In bitter¬ 
ness of heart and with a sense of 
degradation, he joined the stream of 
workers whose jobs began at eight 
instead of ten, thankful only that he 
would meet none of the business 
crowd who knew him. Worth Print 
was on a dingy side street, its windows 
dusty, its entrance dark and cluttered 
with waste paper. He opened the door 
and the angry clash of rolling machin¬ 
ery seemed to hit him in the face. 

A man in shirt-sleeves, tearing 
wrappings from huge rolls of paper, 
glanced over his shoulder disinter¬ 
estedly, jerked a casual thumb towards’ 
another door set in a glass partition 
between office and plant. At a desk 
inside, an elderly man with a frown¬ 
ing face looked up at Randy’s 
entrance. 

“Mr. Worth?” 

“Yes, yes. Come in,” the man said 
with nervous impatience. “What is it? 
Oh, the new man. Sit down a minute. 
What’s the name again?” 

“Randolph Stewart.” 

“That’s right . . . Stewart. So, you 
want to learn typesetting?” 

“Do I?” Randy murmured ironical¬ 
ly. “Yes, I guess I do.” 

Worth looked at him sharply and 
frowned. 


“Hum. Well, you know of course, it 
all depends on you. If you stick to it 
and learn all you can, you ought to 
be worth a trained man’s salary within 
the year. It’s understood, naturally, if 
we think the work doesn’t suit you, 
we notify DVA to that effect and you 
can make a change?” 

“I understand that.” 

“Now I’ll hand you over to the 
foreman, Mr. Zwicker.” He hesitated. 
“Ah . . . just a word! Zwicker’s the 
one you must satisfy. He’s boss out 
there. You’ll find him strict, abrupt 
maybe, but fair. Wait, I’ll get him in 
here.” 

Randy stood up as Worth went to 
the door and shouted above the blast 
of machinery. 

“Come inside, Dutch. This is the 
man I was telling you about. Name’s 
Stewart. Stewart . . . Mr. Zwicker.” 

“How-do-you-do,” Randy said 
distantly. 

Zwicker was a short man with a 
square body. His vest was strained 
tight across his chest and his sleeves 
rolled above muscular arms. His face 
was squarish too, and seemed to wear 
a permanently sour expression. He 
glanced at Randy with frank con¬ 
tempt. 

“Another white-collar lad,” he 
grunted. “Sure you want to get your 
hands dirty?” 

“Yes . . . sir,” Randy replied stiffly. 

“Ah . . . Zwicker here is a one-man 
shop in himself,” Worth put in quick¬ 
ly, eyeing them both. “He can do 
anything . . . handset type, cast it, run 
a press, repair it . . . just ask him 
anything you want to know. Of course, 
you’ll stick to typesetting, but if you 
get a lull once in a while, it’s a good 
idea to see how the rest of the plant 
works. All right, Dutch, take over.” 

Zwicker nodded grumpily. 

“Let’s get going.” 

Randy followed him into the caco¬ 
phony of the plant, skirting the 
rattling press and dodging moving 
gear shafts, to the extreme end of the 
shop where the type-cases stood in a 
corner. 

“Here we go again!” Zwicker com¬ 
plained, “back to primer class. Know 
anything about printing?” 

“I worked in a print shop one sum¬ 
mer,” Randy said quickly. 

Zwicker shot him a suspicious 
glance. 

“Yes, I heard about that. Set type?” 

“No.” 

“Run a press?” 

“No sir!” 

“Work in the bindery?” 

“No! I ran errands and swept the 
floors.” 

“Thought so,” said Zwicker dryly. 
“You can fool the DVA . . . not Dutch 
Zwicker. Remember that. Do you 
know what a frame is?” 

“Isn’t it the counter at which the 
typesetter works?” 

“So you do know that much. What’s 
a stick?” 

“The . . . the thing the typesetter 
holds in his hand, in which he sets the 
type, several lines at a time?” 

“Near enough. Here, take a closer 
look at one. Hold it in your left hand, 
with your thumb so . . . tweezers in 
your right hand. The type-cases are 
behind you—slugs, leads, rules over 
there—8-point Italic, 10-point Roman, 
old English—heaven help you, it will 
be months before you know one from 
the other! Now here’s a piece of copy 
a child could set. Use 12-point Roman. 
Stick in your left hand, I said —left! 
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Sure it’s not too heavy for you? You 
may soil your fingers a little! All 
right, get busy. Any questions before 
I get back to what I should be doing?” 

“No sir,” Randy said between his 
teeth. 

I T was a long, long morning. The 
world, for Randy, had dwindled 
to a space about eight feet by twelve, 
lit ' by a goose-necked lamp, and 
bounded by type-cases. He fumbled 
helplessly with the tiny bits of shiny 
type, drqpping piece after piece, and 
groping on the dusty floor. His eyes 
ached in the reflected glare from 
metal, the noise and vibration beat a 
cruel tattoo against his brain—and al¬ 
ways there was Zwicker! Zwicker pop¬ 
ping up at his shoulder, Zwicker grab¬ 
bing the stick out of his hand, Zwicker 
jeering at his clumsiness . . . 

At noon, a tasteless lunch at the 
corner drug-store, and back to the 
stick and the frame. The bindery girls 
smiled at him as he punched in for 
the afternoon, but he kept his features 
blank, and they tossed their heads. 
Four more dragging hours of thump¬ 
ing noise, the smell of ink, of boiling 
lead and escaping gas—and Zwicker. 

At five o’clock, at last, the infernal 
machinery began to shut down, one 
piece at a time. On trembling legs, 
Randy walked to the cloakroom, got 
his hat, and started for the door. 
Zwicker called him back. 

“Clockwatcher!” he commented un¬ 
pleasantly, “Stewart! It’s you I’m talk¬ 
ing to! Come back here and punch 
out.” 

Wearily, Randy went back and 
punched his ticket. Then, as he re¬ 
passed the open door of the office 
where Zwicker was talking to the boss, 
he caught a snatch of the conversa¬ 
tion . . . 

“Too soon to tell about Stewart, I 
suppose?” Worth was saying. 

“That panty-waist?” snorted the 
foreman. “He’ll never be any good 
to us. We’ll have to keep him, I sup¬ 
pose, till something better comes 
along . . 

The cutting words fell on Randy 
like a whip laid across his face, and 
he hurried out of the building, soul- 
sick, pride in the dust . . . 

No good ... no good . . . even for 
a place like this. 

Even my hands have failed . . . 
What’s the use? ... oh Lord, what’s 
the matter with me! Just haven’t got 
what it takes . . . maybe Bay Trust 
was waiting for someone better too 
. . . why not get out for good ... no 
more worries ... no more failure . . . 
Can a man help it if he isn’t equipped 
to earn a living? You talk like a soap- 
opera ... I happen to love you . . . 
you’ve been running away . . . you’re 
afraid! All right so I am afraid! What’s 
the difference . . . and who cares! 

A NGER began to throb up under 
the misery, like tumbled chords 
drowning out a dissonant melody, 
culminating in one short, high note . . . 

No! I won’t die—not that way. Fam¬ 
ily wouldn’t like it . . . make a 
nuisance for them. What then? 
Knuckle under and take it? Lie down 
under Zwicker like a good puppy? Or 
take a chance of finding something 
else . . . but what if I should fail 
there too! 

You’ve forgotten how to fight! 

I haven’t! I’ll show her. I’ll show 
Zwicker. They’ll keep me—if I have 
to stand over that unprintable frame 




MAKES FARMING PAY 


The Cockshutt Tiller Combine— The rugged "33” Tiller 
Combine has proved on thousands of farms, that spread¬ 
ing seed right at moisture level as you cultivate, brings 
bigger, earlier crops and when you till and seed simul¬ 
taneously you save up to 50% on labour costs. The 
Cockshutt "33” has features that emphasize these points. 
For instance, there’s the fully adjustable, self-aligning 
safety hitch that permits straight line backing up, main¬ 
tains correct line of draft in operation, and permits left 
and right short turns without interference. Then there’s 
the exclusive Cockshutt "Rudder Action” rear wheel 
: ; . fingertip power depth control . . . Timken roller 
bearings and felt protected end thrust gang bearings 
that mean lighter draft and extra fuel economy. For the 
same advantages on a smaller scale, see the Cockshutt 
"35” Speed Tiller that has many of the extra features of 
the popular "33”. 



Gasoline or Diesel 

THE COCKSHUTT "COMPLETE LINE’! 

Over 110 years of practical research, that’s the 
story behind the Cockshutt line of field-tested, 
farm-proven equipment for modern agriculture; 
Make your farming pay ; s ; the Cockshutt wayj 

COCKSHUTT PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
Brantford, Truro, Montreal, Smiths Falls, Winnipeg; 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 


The Cockshutt "'ll”-One Way Disc Harrow — For 

shallower cultivation the "11” One Way Disc Harrow 
with Power .Depth Control, cuts extra work and expense 
AND licks weeds and soil drifting by its unique three-in- 
one operation. It can be used for straight tillage or as a 
combined tiller and seeder. Long life 18" discs are 
mounted in multiple self-levelling sections, they hug 

§ round contours, thoroughly cultivating first time over. 

eeding and packing attachments place seed on a firm, 
moist bed and pack firmly to tuck in stubble, close air 
pockets. 

The Cockshutt "11" One Way is built in 12, 15 and 18; 
foot cuts. The flexible, self-locking, adjustable hitch 
ensures straight-line operation, light draft . . . easy run¬ 
ning even in hard ground. Tubular steel frame takes heavy 
duty without sag or bend and "Rudder Action” control; 
with rear wheel far behind the gang—a special Cockshutt 
feature—holds the unit steady in hard ground. 
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Your friendly Cockshutt dealer will 
be glad to help you in any way; 


PARTNERS OF CANADIAN FARMERS FOR 110 YEARS 
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It is good citizenship to own 


LIFE INSURANCE 


LR-58 


How will traffic problems 
be solved tomorrow? 


A message from the life insurance companies 
in Canada and their agents 


B roader, safer highways — a vital 
aid to progress today — will be needed 
even more urgently in the future. 

Each year there will be more goods 
to bring to the nation’s markets . . . 
more materials to haul for expanding 
industries . . . more people travelling be¬ 
tween growing towns and cities . . . and 
probably, a larger number of tourists. 

To handle this increased traffic, Canada 
will have more of these modern highways 
— built with the aid of life insurance dol¬ 
lars. For, on behalf of policyholders, life 
insurance companies invest large sums in 
provincial bonds which finance new road 
construction. 


This is just one of the ways in which part 
of every dollar you pay in life insurance 
premiums is invested to help develop in¬ 
dustries and public works from coast to 
coast. 


So Life Insurance serves you in two ways. It 
offers financial protection to you and your 
family. And it helps make Canada a better 
land to live in. 


night and day! They can’t get rid of 
me without some excuse, and I won’t 
give them any! My hands . . . I’ll 
make them do my will! Lord, help 
me make them! 

He went home at last, knowing he 
wouldn’t sleep. But he did, on that 
night and on successive ones. For 
days, weeks, months thereafter, he 
worked, slept, ate . . . almost without 
thought, feeling rather numb, yet 
sometimes queerly content . . . Slowly, 
then less slowly, his fingers grew deft, 
the slippery quods and letters obeyed 
the orders of his brain and fell into 
the stick in orderly lines ... a little 
quicker now . . . Zwicker less often 
at his elbow. There were times of 
course . . . 

“Stewart! Don’t you know yet a 
chase must be tight? You cut the 
rules so short the lines won’t justify. 
You ought to know by now that pied 
type can knock a press to blazes!” 

“Yes, Mr. Zwicker. I’ll do it over.” 

“And when it’s done, hustle over 
here and watch the Little Marvel. 
Booth’s taken a holiday—must have 
been a bottle party last night! It 
won’t hurt you to get better ac¬ 
quainted with a press. And another 
thing! That Rotary program—I said 
caps, not lower case. Heaven save 


Hard work is old-fashioned! Sweat 
and elbow-grease are out of date! 
When you talk of production, loyalty 
to a job, people don’t know what 
you’re talking about. . . it’s all shorter 
hours, higher wages, more protection!” 

So it might be expected that Randy’s 
trick with the padder would have 
been appreciated by Zwicker. The 
padder is a sort of platform, with a 
board up the middle, against which 
loose sheets are piled ready to be 
painted into pads with cement. 
Randy, noting the continual trek back 
and forth carrying jobs to and from 
the padder, thought of wheels. He 
dug up some old ones at home, and 
put them on. Now the padder could 
be moved anywhere in the shop, from 
cutter to press to padder, back to cut¬ 
ter, and finally to the delivery table. 
But Zwicker was unimpressed. 

“If you’re quite finished showing 
the girls how to pad,” he said sourly. 
“Come over here and clean these 
rollers!” 

Randy grinned with malicious 
intent. 

“Yes, sir. Sore because you didn’t 
think of putting wheels on the 
padder?” 

“Listen, wonder boy, one more 
crack like that and you’ll go out of 



Canadian soldiers and airmen learning how to build an igloo at Churchill in a 
15-mile wind at 25 degrees below zero. 


me from any more amateurs! You’ll 
have to reset the whole business.” 

“Sorry. I’ll fix it.” 

The foreman never missed a chance 
to bait him, or to read a sermon. 

“Didn’t I tell you to watch that 
press?” 

“Yes sir. Mr. Worth called me.” 

“That’s right, always have an alibi! 
Loafing labor X . . that’s all we get 
nowadays. Look at our chief com¬ 
positor over there, hanging on to the 
type-case so he won’t fall down, he’s 
that tired from the dance last night! 
Do you think Jackson’s wondering 
whether to use Bodoni Bold or Gara- 
mond Lightface in that letterhead? 
No sir. He’s thinking of what he said 
to his girl last night and what she said 
to him, and wondering if he couldn’t 
have kept her out on the porch just 
five minutes more! And look at young 
Alec, leaning on his broom—think he’ll 
ever amount to anything?” 

“But Alec’s only a boy,” Randy 
protested. 

“Sure,” Zwicker growled. “He ought 
to be in school, but he says he left 
school because he wanted to .work. 
He’s only been at it two months, but 
he’s caught the bug ... do as little 
work as you can, get the most you can 
out of the bosses, and watch the clock! 


here like you had wheels! More to the 
point if you’d set type so I wouldn’t 
have to do it over.” 

“Okay, don’t tear your shirt.” Randy 
attacked the first roller with an oil- 
soaked rag, while Zwicker unhooked 
thu second. “Dutch . . . you don’t 
think we all have the same kind of 
brains . . . and aptitudtes . . . do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” grunted the foreman, 
“and what of it? That’s the stock ex¬ 
cuse of guys who are too lazy to find 
out what they can do. They don’t use 
the brains they’ve got. Scared of 
straining themselves. Anyway, brains 
aren’t the most important.” 

“What is?” Randy asked curiously. 

“Sticking on the job, even if you 
don’t like it! Look at Maxie over 
there . . . not much up here maybe, 
but he uses all he’s got . . . earns 
every cent of his salary. Look, dumb- 
cluck, you’ve rubbed that same roller 
clean three times. Concentrate on 
what you’re doing! That’s the trouble 
with labor today . . . the guy with 
the broom or the shovel is so busy 
thinking how he’d like to be in an 
office with his feet on a desk that he 
can’t do the job he has to do proper¬ 
ly. Everybody wants something for 
nothing. Humph! There’s Jackson 
standing on both feet for a change 
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COMPARE THE 2,4-D ACID CONTENT 


WITH OTHER BRANDS 

■Before you buy your supply of 2 4 D 
read the label carefully. SYol^h 

faHon) fhfh (m ,° UnCes . or Pounds per 
f fn i “ , brand contains. Compare the 

THREE FORMULATIONS 

ESTER . AMINE • SODIUM 

w!t R er A I E n E r ter ;, A Ji T id *h mixes with 

•Payer, mldtag 

«”S3‘' M, V N « ejected by ™V§fi 
of 2,4-D Acid 64 os. 

or harsh as HERBATF F ^ n * 0t aS ^ ast 

.ion,, and lew likelv f„ Am,ne 
tolerance f„ 5 , >/ ' "J”*«rop, with low 

Acid portent "’ 2 “• of 2,4-D 

* P " 0 ““ CT OF CANADA’S 
LARGEST MANUFACTiidcb 


To get the most satisfactory results from 2,4-D, the farmer should 
know not only when, how, and where to use it, but how to choose 
the brand which will give him the most effective and economical 
weed kill. Properly used, 2,4-D results in increased yields, lower 
farming costs and bigger profits. It will pay you to read carefully 
these facts about 2,4-D. 

How to compare different What weeds wiit 2,4-D 
2,4-D products kid in growing crops? 


To determine the comparative value of That depends upon the type of weed 
different 2,4-D products, look for the and the stage of growth. Highly suscep- 

m ’eight of 2,4-D Acid (the killing ingre- tible weeds such as wild mustard or 

dient) which the brand contains. For stinkweed are easy to kill at low con- 

your protection, the labels centration of HERBATE 2,4-D. Sus- 

on all brandsof2,4-D show ceptible weeds like cocklebur and rag- 

the number of ounces or weed require a higher concentration, 

pounds of 2,4-D Acid per « especially if weeds are near maturity and 

gallon. Remember — the R growing conditions poor. Russian thistle, 

true comparative value of Canada thistle, field bindweed and other 

2,4-D brands is based on the cost per partially resistant weeds, may be con- 

ounce or pound of 2,4-D Acid in the form- trolled at high concentration, but damage 

ulation — not the cost per gallon. Pur- to roots of perennial weeds is unlikely, 

chase by Acid content. 

i*;.. _ . • * » its 2,4-D economical? 

2,4-D gives effective weed kill in grow¬ 
ing crops at a very low cost. Users report 
yield increases as high as 30%, due to 
killing out heavy weed infestations. 
Cleaner crops also mean lower harvesting 
and marketing costs. 

for complete information get 
new HfPSAH 2,4-D Folder 

How to get the most effective and econorn- 
ical weed kill with HERBATE 2,4-D 
sprays in cereal crops and flax. "W hen and 
how to spray. How to figure 
the amount required per /WUIffEDSw 
acre. How to figure cost / / 

of 2,4-D Acid. Ask your 
C-I-L dealer for helpful /j~s / m 
Apply 2,4-D to wheat, oats and barley new HERBATE Folder. sIT & i 
after plants are 6 inches high (or about 
three weeks after emergence). Apply to 
flax as soon as weed growth warrants, 
provided the flax plants have formed 
four or five leaves. Do not apply 2,4-D 
in flax after the early bud stage, or it may 
cause severe damage. 


gaiAN iNp jB! 




Limited 


HERBATE 2,4-D 

FOR EFFECTIVE, LOW-COST WEED 
CONTROL IN GROWING CROPS 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 

Agricultural Chemicals Div 
WINNIPEG 

Halifax m . Reg 1 ina Col 9°ry Edmonton 
Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, Ont, 


‘Vancouver 





Already acclaimed by 
thousands! Now look 
overthe ECO WEED 

SPRAYER tor yornelf 



SEE this tractor-mounted model with full 30-foot, 1" aluminum 
boom pipe which mounts on ANY tractor. Braced out to the ends 
so booms won’t whip when the going’s rough. Two outside 11' 
booms fold back for easy passage through gates or lanes. Boom 
delivery is all controlled from tractor seat. And it’s simply and 
easily adjusted for height. Sturdy safety ratchet joint protects 
outside booms on contact with any obstacle. 



AND LOOK at the trailer model. Here’s the same famous sprayer 
as used on the tractor-mounted model. Teejet nozzles use only 
5 gallons of liquid per acre. Husky 150-gallon hot galvanized 
tank mounted low on rubber tires for steady spraying. Filled in 
a jiffy. Multi-purpose filter keeps nozzles clean. AND AVAID- 
ABLE NOW . . . 10' extension booms and easy-to-use hand 
sweep boom for those hard-to-get-at patches. 


fOR PERFECT RESULTS WITH ANY SPRAYER 


DIAMOND A' 2,4-D 

"Diamond A” Amine and “Diamond A” Ester 
are manufactured under rigid control and super¬ 
vision to guarantee consistent strength and 
efficiency. Your dealer can supply you. 

GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 



Specially prepared to answer all your questions about 2,4-D spraying 
Write for your free copy on how, where and when to use 2,4-D. It’s 
yours for the asking. Don’t miss it! 


Eco Weed Sprayers are already 
acclaimed by thousands of 
satisfied users. Get YOUR 
prder in early. Contact the 
Eco dealer in your community 
right away. He can quickly 
give you full details and 
prices on Eco Sprayers and 
Attachments. 


THE ECO SPRAYER IS MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
ASHDOWN’S BY SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED, 
WINNIPEG. BACKED FULLY BY ASHDOWN’S GUARANTEE. 


The J. H. ASHDOWN 

HARDWARE CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG- REGINA-SASKATOON-CALGARY- EDMONTON 


“mail this coupon 

Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet on how, where and when to use 2,4-D. 

N ame__ 

Town_Prov-- 

Mail to: Eco Division, The J. H. Ashdown 
Hardware Co. Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


. . . the Boss must be around. Looking 
for me, Tom?” 

Worth bustled up with his usual 
worried frown. 

“Dutch . . . when can we deliver 
that numbering job?” 

“Week, maybe.” 

“A week! Dutch, be reasonable. 
They want this in a hurry.” 

“You know what the job calls for,” 
Zwicker pointed out, “it will tie up 
the Little Marvel for at least five 
days.” 

“I promised.it for Tuesday,” Worth 
said wryly. 

“What a hope!” Zwicker threw up 
his hands. 

“I thought we’d get it on the press 
last week,” Worth said apologetically. 
“Anyway, do your best. Night shift if 
necessary. That’s an estimated job ... 
overtime will cut the profit to nil . . . 
but that one account brings in a flock 
of others. It’s got to be ready.” He 
hurried off before Zwicker could 
mouth the words that boiled to his 
lips. 

“Desk men!” Zwicker exploded. 
“What do they think we are . . . mind- 
readers? It’s the same every year on 
this job ... a last-minute rat race!” 

“What sort of job is it?” Randy 
asked inquisitively. 

“Fifteen thousand cards, different 
number on each card, in type. Run 
off so many, then change to another 
unit—and so on—two hundred changes 
altogether, and lockup between each.” 

“Isn’t there some way you could 
shorten it—double the run, work out 
combinations of numbers that are 
alike?” 

“Well, listen to who’s telling me 
how to do a job!” Zwicker’s scowl 
slowly flattened out to a grimace of 
sly amusement. “Okay, you mathe¬ 
matical genius, take over the job your¬ 
self. It’s your baby!” 

“But press-work,” Randy said, in 
alarm, “I don’t . . 

“Backing down?” Zwicker sneered, 
“Thought so. You talk big—” 

“You’re crazy,” Randy yelled, “I’ll 
do that job if I have to do it on my 
head! Just give me a sample of last 
year’s and I’ll take it from there.” 

A HAM sandwich and two cups of 
coffee sat uneasily on Randy’s 
stomach that night as he prepared to 
set up the Little Marvel. He knew 
how to put the form on, how to ink 
the rollers, start the press, and stop 
it—and that was all. If anything went 
wrong . . . 

“Let’s see . . . one hundred one’s 
in a thousand . . . units . . . tens . . . 
hundreds ... it ought to work. Have 
I got this chase tight enough?” Grunt¬ 


ing, he twisted the keys twice again, 
then lifted the form cautiously in 
both hands. It held. “Now. Slide it in. 
Easy does it. Smash the press and 
I’ve had it! Press this, hold this and 
. . . funny . . . oh-oh, forgot to turn 
on the power. There she goes! Enough 
ink, I wonder? Watch the gauge . . .” 

The hours passed in slow succes¬ 
sion. Unnoticed by Randy, lights went 
off in surrounding buildings, street 
noises slackened. 

“Quarter past three . . . feel like 
the only man alive in a dead world 
... six more changes. Look out!” 
With a gasp, he snatched his hand out 
of the path of steel grippers. Blood 
oozed from three long jagged tears 
and the hand stung like fury. He 
wrapped his handkerchief around it 
and hurried on, but with more care. 

“Two more hours will do it.” 

Half-past five. 

“Units, tens, hundreds, thousands,” 
Randy counted the sets for the third 
time. His stinging eyes felt clogged 
with sand. “Fifteen thousand! It 
worked! And only fifty changes! I’ve 
done it . . . and,” he added viciously, 
“I’ve done you, Dutchman!” 

There was no point in going home. 
He stretched out on the table. 

“Eight months gone,” he mused, 
“and I’ve been too busy to look for 
anything. What’s that thing of Emer¬ 
son’s about the crowded hour? ‘Too 
busy with the crowded hour to fear, to 
live or die.’ That’s me. Am I getting 
fond of this place? Where’s your am¬ 
bition, Stewart! Lord, I’m dead . . . 
but the job is done.” 

Z WICKER didn’t say much next 
morning when he saw the finished 
job, just grunted and said cynically 
that there was some good in a college 
education. And suddenly Randy won¬ 
dered if it had been a mistake, to do 
something Zwicker himself couldn’t 
do. Well! Blast him, anyway! He’d do 
it again . . . just for the fun of doing 
it right! 

That was the day he saw Judy 
again, suddenly, in the mirror above 
the lunch counter. He jerked around 
to find her at his shoulder. 

“Hello Randy.” 

“Judy. Hello!” 

“Mind if I join you?” 

The clerk rapped the counter im¬ 
patiently. 

“What will it be, Miss?” 

“Oh! Just coffee, please,” Judy 
stammered. 

“Make it two,” ordered Randy. 
(She looks wonderful ... I need a 
shave . . . my hands ... I wont hide 
them.) “What are you doing in this 
part of the town?” 
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Judy brushed this aside with a 
gesture and asked if he’d had lunch. 

“Just finished.” 

“Oh. How . . . how’s the job 
going?” 

Their eyes met in the mirror. 

“It’s quite decent work, really,” he 
managed to say, lightly. “I can read 
upside down and backwards now. 
I’m getting better acquainted with 
alphabets and type-faces. Each kind 
of type, you see, has a character of 
its own. You can see it, feel it, and 
use it to make your job convey a 
thought or emotion at a glance, as if 
eyes could understand without any 
effort on the part of the brain. But 
I’m talking shop.” 

“Oh, but Randy, it’s interesting. 
Go on.” 

“You don’t want that sugar, do 
you?” 

She laughed and passed it over. 

“Sorry. Forgot about your sweet 
tooth.” Her face was alight. 

“It might surprise you to know,’ 
Randy said didactically, “that good 
typography is considered one of the 
fine arts. I’m not in that class natural 
ly. But I’m learning something every 
day. It’s a small shop . . . one man 
can take over another’s job if he likes, 
and has the time. The Army now . . . 
you had your strictly assigned duties 
and you did them ... or didn’t! Get 
ting some other guy to do it for you 
was about the only chance you had 
to exercise your ingenuity. Even Bay 
Trust . . . there was no scope ... at 
leas t,” he interrupted himself, 
thoughtfully, “I couldn’t see any at 
the time. Maybe I didn’t look hard 
enough. According to Zwicker . . . 
that’s our foreman, you can like any 
job if you work at it hard enough. 
I’ve been thinking that if . . .” 

“If what?” 

“If I weren’t so old, that is, if I had 
started younger, printing might have 
been a good business for me to go 
into seriously.” He stabbed out his 
cigarette and rose. “Oh well!” 

“Do you have to go now?” she 
cried in dismay. 

“Afraid so,” he said, very busy sort¬ 
ing out silver, “time to get back.” 

“Randy,” Judy put a hand on his 
sleeve. “Will you come over some 
evening and—and tell me more about 
your work?” 

R ANDY’S fingers trembled over a 
quarter, discarded it, picked up 
two dimes and a nickel. (Shall I? Just 
once ... to have her in my arms 
again. Maybe in a year I’d have 
enough . . . she’d wait. But what if 
Zwicker . . . and it could be years . . . 
watch yourself, boy! You’re thinking 
of yourself again. Taylor’s crazy 
about her . . . lots of money. This is 
the time to back out for good and 
give her a chance.) It cost him an 
effort to make his tone casual. 

“Better not. Nothing’s really 
changed.” 

“Yes,” said Judy miserably. “Well 
. . . thanks for the coffee.” 

He touched his hat, walked out 
quickly. 

He was still half of a mind to turn 
back as he walked with lagging feet 
into the plant. Zwicker was talking 
to a stranger ... a chap his own 
age . . . 

“Heaven knows,” he heard Zwicker 
exclaim, “we need an experienced 
man! I’m fed up on amateurs. Come 
in Monday then. You’ll take Stewart’s 
place.” 



$4200°o 


$680000 


AVERAGE HARD 
MARKETING TROW 
320 ACRES 


THE AMERICAN FARMER ON 320 ACRES RECEIVED FOR THE LAST 3 YEARS ABOUT 
$2600. per year MORE FOR HIS GRAIN THAN DID HIS CANADIAN NEIGHBOR 


THE AMERICAN FARMER SOLD HIS GRAIN ON FREE OPEN MARKETS 
CANADIAN PRICES WERE SET BY A COMPULSORY MONOPOLY, WESTERN FARMERS 
ALONE ARE STILL RECEIVING LESS ON WHEAT THAN OPEN MARKET PRICES 


FARMERS SHOULD REFUSE 

to play Santa Claus! 


HAS PROVEN 

A COSTLY 

BXPERtBHCB 




Do you realize that the closed market has cost you, as an average farmer, about 
$2,600.00 each year for the past three years ... a total of some $7,800.00 in three years? 
These shocking figures are based on a comparison with what the average American 
farmer received on the open market, for the same amount of grain, over the same 
period. 


This seems to be a free country for everyone but you. Labour can work for 
those who will pay the best wages. Manufacturers can sell to those who will pay 
the most money for the finished product—but YOU, as a farmer, who works hardest 
of all, must sell your wheat through the Wheat Board at whatever price the Govern¬ 
ment decides you should get for it! . . . And now, there are those who would com¬ 
pel you to sell your coarse grains on the same basis! 


ACT NOW! 


Yours is a powerful voice when you wish to use it and now is the time to make 
it heard! Send now for your copy of Dear Dad. Study grain marketing with an open 
mind—then write your Member in the provincial Legislature, so that he may know your 
views. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 16th 

Send For Copy Of Dear Dad 


Mail Your Entries 


Simply Complete this Statement 
in not more than 300 words. 


34 cash prizes ranging 
from: a first prize of 
$1,000 to 20 prizes of $25 
each. 


Contest open to any man, 
woman or child who lives on 
a farm that produces grain in 
western Canada. 

All entries become the property 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

For Details, Mail Coupon Today 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE, CG 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 

Please send me free copy of your booklet "DEAR DAD" for details 
of contest and for a study of Grain Marketing. 


Name. 


(Print name and address clearly) 
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I RAISED BETTER "3-rain 
and made more money 

BY KHJJN0- WEEDS WlTH s . 


weed killer 


See your Dealer today! Ask your qualified 

dealer to recommend the right Dow Weed Killer— 
there are several for specific purposes. Ask your 
neighbours who have tried 2-4 DOW Weed Killer- 
ask your agricultural representative—or write to Dow. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
204 Richmond Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 


FIELD NOTE 


BETTER GRASSHOPPER 
CONTROL NOW POSSIBLE 
WITH DOWKLOR 

DOWKLOR is Dow’s trade¬ 
mark name for a powerful new 
insecticide, chlordane, recently 
added to this company’s exten¬ 
sive line of insect control prod¬ 
ucts. Both in exhaustive labora¬ 
tory tests and under practical field 
conditions, DOWKLOR has 
proved itself superior to most 
presently available materials in 
the control of most crawling in¬ 
sects — including grasshoppers. 
DOWKLOR is a triple action in¬ 
secticide, killing insects by direct 
contact, by stomach poisoning, 
and as fumigant vapor rising from 
spray or dust deposits on treated 
surfaces. A great advantage is that 
it does not repel or scatter the 
insects, nor is it dependent on 
their feeding habits. It has no 
objectionable odour or colour, 
leaves no great amount of residue, 
and is not hazardous to men or 
domestic animals when used as 
recommended. Not only has it 
given outstanding results in con¬ 
trol of industrial, institutional 
and household industrial pests— 
it has been proved effective for 
destruction of grasshoppers and 
other agricultural insect menaces. 


2-4 DOW Weed Killer—used 
according to directions — was 
thoroughly sprayed in my fields; 


Free from weeds, my grain crop 
flourished—and the total yield was 
really something to brag about! 


Seems I grew dollar bills 
when I stopped raising weeds! 
You, too, should learn of the 
excellent results—the bigger 
crop yield folks are getting 
by going after weeds with 
2-4 DOW. Simply mix and 
apply 2,4-D Weed Killer as 
recommended. Kill the weeds 
easily, effectively, 
economically. 


When I read about killing weeds 
chemically in crops with 2-4 DOW 
—it seemed too good to be true. 


The agricultural representative en¬ 
dorsed this chemical weed control, 
so I bought a drum of 2-4 DOW. 


I T was as if every press in the shop 
were up full and beating against 
his brain, boring into his heart though 
there was only one little hand-press 
going. Rage surged up and sent his 
feet plunging towards the office. He 
faced Worth across the desk, and 
heard himself shouting— 

“Mr. Worth!” 

“Eh Stewart? Sit down, man, you’re 
looking quite wild.” 

“It’s not fair,” Randy said pas¬ 
sionately, “you might at least have 
warned me . . . told me where I was 
going wrong. I’ve tried. I tell you, I’ve 
tried! A man doesn’t stand a chance in 
a sweatshop like this, with Zwicker 
swinging the whip ... all these 
months wasted.” 

“Wasted?” Worth put in mildly. 
“No. I wouldn’t say wasted. What 
you’ve learned, no one can take away 
from you. And you have learned 
something, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” gritted Randy, “and you’ve 
had eight months’ cheap labor! Now 
you’ve got to pay the full amount, so 
you throw me back at DVA. Well, I 
won’t give you the chance to fire me! 

I quit. As of now.” 

“Now wait a minute, Stewart. Let’s 
get this straight. Sit down. I can’t 
talk with my neck bent back.” Sit 
down,” he roared. “Now. What’s all 
this talk of quitting? Just when 
Zwicker’s talked me into giving you 
Jackson’s place.” 

Randy felt his stomach give a 
lurch. 

“Zwicker?” he stammered, “Jack¬ 
son’s place? You mean . . .” 

“Yes,” Worth said emphatically, 
“Jackson’s leaving ... by request, I 
might say. It’s quite a jump for you 
. . . apprentice to chief compositor, 
but Zwicker thinks you can handle it. 
You like the work, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” Randy nodded, still dazed. 

“I like it.” 

“There’s a future here, you know. 

I’m not young—hope to retire in a few 
years ... no sons to carry on. You’re 
learning the business from the ground 
up the way I did. Maybe you’ve got 
more on the ball than I had at your 
age. How’d you like the privilege of 
buying shares like Zwicker’s doing? 
You won’t miss it out of the new pay 
check. You and Dutch ought to make 
a good team some day with your 
business training and head for detail, 
and his knowledge of printing. It’s up 
to you, of course . . . but think it 
over.” 

“Wait! I’m all mixed up,” Randy 
pleaded, “you said Zwicker . . . 
Zwicker wants me to stay?” 

“That’s right,” Worth’s right eye¬ 
brow lifted quizzically. “Think he 
doesn’t like you, is that it? Matter 
of fact, he didn’t at first. But after ' 
the first day he never said a word 
. . . saw right away you were in there 
slugging. Then he was scared to 
death you’d slack off like the rest, so 
he kept needling you—hey! Where’re 
you going?” 

“To see Zwicker!” Randy said light- 
headedly, “Before I thank him, I 
want to punch his stubborn head in!” 

There was wonder and delight in 
Judy’s blue eyes. 

“I’ve remembered how to fight, 
Judy,” he said, with his arms tight 
about her. “For you, if necessary! 
Who do I have to convince?” 

“No one,” said Judy shakily, “not 
even me. Oh Randy!” 

The End. 
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ITS 1 
STRONG 


SEND COUPON NOW FOR YOUR FREE BOOK! 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 

ROPE . HAY BALER TWINE 
BINDER TWINE - TYING TWINE 
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T'ha T By 1931 the depression had become 

i very severe and the Scandia Local 

Continued from page 12 approached their fedeial membei for 

his support of a request from the con- 
and small barns for them, sold them tract holders for a Royal Commission 
small amounts of land for .themselves to investigate the price of C.P.R. land, 
and worked the remaining acres in About 1928 the U.F.A. Locals in the 
two large irrigation farms. area had formed a district association, 

After the war people of all sorts primarily to work for a satisfactory 

came from many places! Coal miners settlement with the C.P.R. Late in 

from Alaska and Pennsylvania; fruit 1932 a resolution went to this associa- 
growers from New Jersey; roustabouts Bon from the Scandia Local recom- 
from California. Many came from near mending revision, on the basis of land 
Mount Rainier in Washington and at one-third the then contract price, 
established the Rainier settlement. All cancellation of all payments in arrears 
early settlers got land under contract and payment for land at one bushel 
from the C.P.R. at $50 per acre, pay- of wheat P er acre P er y ear for a P eriod 
able over 20 years with interest at 6 33 y ears > with all payments pre- 

per cent; and up to 1934 as many as viously made to be credited on the 
1,400 such contracts had been signed new contract, and water rent at 75 
for land in the Eastern Irrigation cents per acre per year. 

District. 

W A SHORT outline leading up to the 

final taking over of the Eastern 
1923, when the post-war slump Irrigation District by the water users, 
came and prices dropped, the contract written by C. H. Powlett, formerly a 
holders found that they could not meet solicitor for the C.P.R. and latterly for 
their payments. They organized a con- Contract Holders’ Association, points 
tract holders’ association to secure a out that in 1933 Carl Anderson had 
better contract from the railroad. Most reached the conclusion that owing to 
of this organization developed through the attitude of the Company no satis- 
locals of the United Farmers of Al- factory concessions could be expected 
berta, which was strongly organized, unless the farmers themselves were 
The feeling of injustice among con- willing to assume the responsibility of 
tract holders was so strong, in general, delivering water to the land. This had 
that they sometimes spoke of them- resulted from a hint dropped by D. A. 
selves as “slaves of the C.P.R.” In 1926 Walker, K.C., of Calgary, on behalf of 
a downward adjustment of land prices the C.P.R., who intimated that tem- 
was secured from $50 to $40 per acre, porary concessions and changes were 
in addition to some adjustment of back of little interest to the Company, but 
payments. that the latter would be willing “to 

This adjustment, however, was only v e r y generous terms to the 

a palliative. Rranch lines, post offices, farmers, if the farmers were willing 
telephones, roads and other facilities to acc ®pt the duties of the delivery of 
furnished constant sources of irritation, water. 

The minutes of various U.F.A. locals Consequently, in February, 1934, it 
from 1921 onwards would tell a story was Mr. Anderson’s own Local at 
of constant discussion, interviews, peti- Scandia that first resolved “to go on 
tions, applications, protests and the record to form an irrigation district 
use of all available means of ameliorat- to buy the irrigation land from thp 
ing the situation of the contract C.P.R. for the sum of around $5 an 
holders. Old minute books of the acre ar| d sell the water rental for $2 
Scandia Local 904 (U.F.A.) record, an a cre.” Mr. Anderson has told me 
on January 20, 1923, a resolution of that this mild statement was the be- 
thanks to a merchant at Rrooks “for ginning of the work to .form the 
his courage and courtesy in extending Eastern Irrigation District and that 17 
credit to the hard-up farmers of this more meetings throughout the district 
district.” were necessary before the farmers in- 

Following a convention in Calgary volved were willing to try the venture, 
to consider the “Trego” plan then ^ month later (March, 1934), the 
under discussion, a vote at Scandia Contract Holders Association rejected 
was unamious in favor of the proposal, idea and insisted that the Company 
and at the same meeting “a proposition mus t retain responsibility of delivering 
was discussed that we pin a ‘for sale’ water, but asked for further conces- 
notice on the gate post if this Trego s * ons- This stand was rejected by the 
plan has no effect. A motion made and Company and the Large Committee 
seconded that we print signs and de- members), which had been ap- 

cide on a certain day to put up said pointed, finally adopted the Anderson 
signs. Carried. A motion made and point of view. Later the Large Corn- 
seconded that we will not put up signs mittee was made more workable by 
unless the C.P.R. will not comply with the, appointment of a Small Commit- 
the plan of the Trego Commission. * ee three, consisting of Carl 

Carried.” The Trego agreement in- Anderson, Tait White and William 
eluded a statement that unless the Shelbrake. 

C.P.R. amended its contract with the I n December, 1934, Mr. Powlett left 
settlers, these would look for land in the service of the C.P.R. and became 
Bolivia. Signatures were sought and solicitor for the Contract Holders’ 
secured for the agreement and minutes Association. During the next two 
of the Scandia Local record that the months many meetings were held 
first name on the list was that of Carl throughout the district; and the gov- 
J. Anderson, now general manager of ernment made an audit for the con- 
The Little Empire. tract holders, which was available late 

From 1928 on, delegation after dele- in February, 1935. As soon as this was 
gation was sent to Calgary to inter- studied, an offer was made to the Corn- 
view officials in the Department of pany and an agreement reached be- 
Natural Resources of the C.P.R. tween the Small Committee and the 
Neither delegations nor innumerable Company in Calgary on March 4. This 
meetings held throughout the district involved, briefly, the turning over of 
were able to get the settlers anywhere, the entire area with all its capital in- 


12% to 14% Sugar Content 

gggl J s) Think of it, a sweet tomato 

1 with many fruits exceeding 
12% Sugar. Nothing like it 
ever before. Note the beauty 
and symmetry of the long 
racemes of fruit, often two 
IlilS. jOm* feet in length. Smaller than 
regular tomatoes, but their 
Jtify ^J||p superb sweetness and ap- 
IHgV BEk pearance mako The Sugar 
affi URi Tomato the finest vegetable 
introduction in years. Bears 
enormously and is in a dis- 
j tinct class for dainty dishes, 
|||fV salads, sauces, juice, etc. 

I I rres i s tii>' e ' first to have 
Nt Rvl Order now. (Pkt. 150) 

Jtjpp 1 FREE - Our Big 1949 

j Seed and Nursery Book — 

•; DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
; Georgetown, Ont. 


Pronounce 
it “Gale” 


%0r WANTS A GEHL 

FORAGE HARVESTER 


Yes, everybody who sees it operate ac¬ 
claims its superior performance and greater 
value per dollar. Order early to be sure 
you get a Gehl. Like those famous Gehl 
feed cutters and silo fillers used since the 
first silos came, Gehl Forage Harvester 
has a cutting mechanism that REALLY 
CUTS . . . clean, uniform and fast. Works 
swell on windrowed hay or combined 
straw. Makes haying an amazingly fast 
job . . . saving time, men and money. One 
man operates it. Puts hay where you want 
it, and in half the space. With row-crop 
attachment, makes the same savings in 
filling silos . . . makes silage that packs 
well and keeps well. Separate blower sends 
the forage to silo or any part of mow. 
Equipped with own engine, or with power 
take-off. 

Designers and builders of Forage 
Harvesters, Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers, 
^Hammer Mills, Portable Feed Mills. 

With 

|f{ pickup 
If; t for hay 


FREE literature and 
dealer’s name on re¬ 
quest. 

GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 

Dept. MC-641 
WEST BEND, WIS. 


Sprayers for the destruction of Warble Fly, 
Disinfecting, Whitewashing, Weed, Road¬ 
side, Orchard and Row Crop Spraying. 
Pressures from 400 to 1,000 lbs. Capacities 
1V 2 to 35 G.P.M. "TIFA" (Fog Applicator) 
for Fly, Mosquito and Grasshopper Con¬ 
trol. Write today for FREE Catalog. 

SPRAMOTOR LIMITED 

1098 York St. London, Ont. 


Why spend needless time and 
money when Dr. Guild's GREEN 
MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND may bring comfort¬ 
ing relief from the misery of asth¬ 
matic attacks? On sale at nearly all 
drug stores. Cigarettes. GOc. Powder, 
35c and $1.50. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. Use only 
as directed on package. Write for 
FREE sample to Lymans, Ltd., Dept. 
A-7, 286 St. Paul St. West. Montreal 


stop SCRATCH ING 

1 Relieve Itch in a Jiffy 


' Relieve itching due to eczema, pimples, 
athlete’s foot ana minor itch troubles. Use 
cooling medicated D. D. D. Prescription 
(ordinary or extra strength). Grcaseless, 
stainless. A Doctor’s formula. Soothes and 
.calms intense itching quickly. 35c trial bottle 
Iproves it—or money back. Ask your druggist 


tor D.D.D. Prescription, 


1 Ladies, Gentlemen 1 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 


And, Believe Me, 
I'm Grateful to 

BELTONE 


mi B00HLBT 


Learn what modern science 

is doing to solve problems tHH mwl 

of hearing loss for people 

cruelly handicapped. New, tiny, electronic 

device gives new hope. Precision fitted to 

hearing loss. Send coupon today! 


MONO-PAC 

One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Write to Cordage Distributors 
Limited, 500 King St. West, Toronto, 
for your free copy of Plymouth's 
24-page illustrated booklet, "Rope 
on the Farm." 


® Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. CGU-3 
| 1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

■ Please send me FREE booklet of interest¬ 
ing new facts about DEAFNESS ANE 
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NOW EVEN 
CITY FOLKS 
MAKE SOAP 
, AT HOME / 


* Cr <OHS CAH&vi 1 * 




SOQU/C/C... ill 

SO EASY W/TH 

GILLETT’S LYE 

• No wonder—it’s so simple to 
make grand household soap with 
Gillett’s Lye. In only 20 minutes, 
you can have a 2 months’ supply 
—at less than \t a bar! 


Buy a tin of Gillett’s today for quick and easy soap-making and 
use it for a dozen other household chores, too. Half a tin once a 
week in the outside closet keeps it clean and odorless. Clear 
drain pipes with Gillett’s; quick-scour pots and pans. One tin 
of Gillett’s makes a 10 gallon solution* that deodorizes, sterilizes 
—keeps barn and milk house sanitary. It’s like another hand 
around the farm—get Gillett’s Lye today; 

*Never dissolve lye in hot water. The action of the lye itself heats the water* 


vestment to the contract holders, in 
addition to the sum of $300,000. 

Over the years, however, 700 of the 
original contract holders signed up by 
the company up to 1934, had left the 
district. At the time the remainder took 
over the land there were 780 current 
contracts; and of these only 146 pur¬ 
chasers owed less than they had 
originally agreed to pay. The average 
life of their contracts was about 14 
years. About 100 settlers had resorted 
to quit claim deeds and were renting 
from the company. 

One family came to the district in 
1919 with $14,000 as an experienced, 
frugal family. With the aid of four 
sons and by paying everything they 
could possibly pay between 1919 and 
1934, they were able to do no more 
than increase their debt from $9,000 
in 1919 to $14,000 in 1934. Carl 
Anderson and his father were able to 
scrape through the period by giving 
half their land back to the company. 

T HIS then, was the end of a long 
15-year period, in which it had 
become thoroughly established that 
farmers in irrigated districts could not 
be expected to pay for the original 
installation. Under the original C.P.R. 
contract they had been expected to 
pay too little for water and too much 
for land. Now that the responsibility 
was in their own hands they could 
adjust contracts and payments accord¬ 
ing to their own practical experience. 
Farmers of the district also felt that 
they could make many economies 
which the Company either could not, 
or did not effect. The Company had 
lost an estimated $2,123,828 in six 
years on the project and the contract 
holders wanted $400,000 cash as 
working capital to ease them over the 
transfer period. Five C.P.R. repre¬ 
sentatives met the three farmers of the 
Small Committee in addition to Mr. 
Powlett at 3 p.m. on March 4, the 
fateful day. By 6 p.m. the Company 
had offered $100,000; by 10 p.m. 
$200,000; and by 11.15 p.m. 
$300,000. At this point the farmers 
went into a huddle in the hall and 
decided that if they couldn’t make a 
go of it with $300,000 working capi¬ 
tal, the extra $100,000 wouldn’t help 
very much. Actually, they did not need 
any of it as it turned out and the 
original $300,000 is still in the treasury 
of The Little Empire. 

Under the new dispensation, con¬ 
tracts were revised. Land prices on 
existing contracts were reduced to $10 
per acre on a 12-year contract with 
interest at 5 per cent. The 100 renters 
who had lost their contracts were re¬ 
established on contract. The legisla¬ 
ture endorsed the new settlement and 
the 780-odd contract holders, who 
were then operating 90,000 acres of 
irrigated land, started in to see what 
they could do. Today the situation is 
as outlined earlier in the article, 1,300 
farmers operating 175,000 irrigated 
acres. Two-thirds of these now have 
titles to their farms. Only eight per 
cent of the contracts were in arrears 
in mid-1948. 

Satisfied contract holders and water 
users in the Eastern Irrigation District 
today owe a great deal, which few may 
now be able to acknowledge, to the 
pioneers who fought the early battles, 
and by whose constant efforts recog¬ 
nition was slowly secured for the fact 


that the cost of irrigation structures 
can not be recovered from the price 
of land. Ultimate success in long- 
drawn-out struggles for equity and 
justice nearly always depend on the 
consistent efforts of a few valiant 
spirits, backed up by support—some¬ 
times gathered slowly and painfully— 
from the remainder of the group of 
interested persons. 

Many contract holders today never 
knew or have forgotten that The Little 
Empire was, in large measure, made 
possible for them by men who travelled 
the district year after year, attending 
meeting after meeting, sometimes for 
their bare expenses and often for dess. 
The same individuals found it neces¬ 
sary to go time after time to Calgary to 
interview the Company. Discouraged 
by the rejection of their proposals, 
they sometimes made the long journey 
home immediately after meeting the 
Company, because they lacked enough 
money to stay overnight. Caught in 
a snow storm, or rain, or stuck in the 
mud, it was not unknown for them 
to sleep inside an old jalopy for the 
same reason. They were glad to do it 
in a way, but sometimes a little more 
understanding from others who stood 
to benefit from these sacrifices would 
have been appreciated. I met men 
who today cannot pass a certain pros¬ 
perous looking farm house between 
Brooks and Calgary without remember¬ 
ing the night a carload of hard-up, 
tired and discouraged contract holders 
from Brooks turned into that house 
hoping for a night’s rest, only to find 
the lights turned out as they reached 
the door. 

Today the prosperous Little Empire 
grows crops of many kinds and live¬ 
stock in large numbers. During the war 
it proved its adaptability to the busi¬ 
ness of vegetable seed production, 
canning crops, field vegetables, tree 
fruits and root crops. These crops are 
grown successfully with yields repre¬ 
sented by 45 bushels of canning peas 
per acre, 30 tons of turnips or carrots, 
2,000 pounds of radish seeds, 18 tons 
of sugar beets, oats up to 100 bushels 
and wheat up to 50 bushels, alfalfa 
up to 4 tons and 15 tons of pickling 
cucumbers. 

Over a 14-year period the district 
had an average of 8.6 hours of sun¬ 
shine per day in the growing season 
and the period free from killing frosts 
was 139 days. The wind from May to 
September averaged 8.5 miles per 
hour. 

Needed are processing plants which 
will utilize the products of an intensive 
agriculture such as best suits an irri¬ 
gated area. This objective has been 
pursued with energy in recent years 
and will no doubt be continued 
steadily. New lands are being settled 
each year and new purchases made by 
newcomers to the district. Ultimately 
the remaining 70,000 acres of irrigable 
land will be taken up. The grazing 
lands will finally fall into a permanent 
pattern suitable to the best use of non- 
irrigable dry grass land. The struggles, 
privations and frustrations of a gen¬ 
eration ago will be forgotten and those 
who fought for the rights of farm 
families may, unfortunately, be for¬ 
gotten also. 



March, 1949 



Farmers expect more from a car... that’s why the 
think Chevrolet’s the most beautiful BUY of all! 




Farmers know that Chevrolet has 
plenty of power for the tough back 
roads 

Driving conditions can get pretty rugged 
in the country, but no road's too rough 
or rutted for the smooth power of Chev¬ 
rolet's Valve-in-Head Thrift-master en¬ 
gine. This sturdy power unit has proved 
its dependability, efficiency and dura¬ 
bility on the "world's toughest proving 
ground," as well as in millions of miles 
of actual farm use. 


There are no two ways about it — 
a car has to be good to measure up to a farmer's stand¬ 
ards ! For on the farm, value is what counts . . . and 
value is what Chevrolet delivers. Chevrolet gives the 
farmer more of everything he wants in a car — long- 
lasting beauty and styling; powerful, tireless engine 



Farmers like the all-around view they 
get from Chevrolet's wide safety 
plate glass 

The new Chevrolet has curved wind¬ 
shield, thinner windshield pillars and 
30% more window area all around. You 
can really see where you're going and 
what's going on in every direction. You 
get greater driving enjoyment — you get 
greater driving safety from Chevrolet's 
greater visibility. 


performance; ease of handling and riding comfort; 
thrifty operation and upkeep — at the lowest cost. For 
rural Canada’s money, Chevrolet is the most beautiful 
buy of all! 

A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 

CHEVROLET 

FIRST FOR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST 

F-49-C-IA 


4m 


Farmers like to go to town in Chev¬ 
rolet's kind of style — a style that 
will be good for a long time to come 

The modern, luxury look of the new 
Chevrolet is no candy coating! This rug¬ 
ged beauty can take on the toughest 
workday chores you'll put to it. It'll take 
them for years and years, and still keep 
the "Sunday best" appearance that 
makes you so proud you're a Chevrolet 
owner. 





Farmers find that Chevrolet carries 
the whole family in comfort . . . and 
a big trunk-load, too 

Chevrolet's spacious "Five-Foot" seats 
afford generous helpings of head, leg 
and elbowroom. (Six grown-ups can ride 
in comfort.) The trunk's giant-size, too — 
big enough for all those bulky packages 
you buy in town. And the whole family 
will enjoy the added riding comfort of 
Chevrolet's low centre of gravity. 




Farmers know that Chevrolet gives 
a good accounting for every dollar 
put in 

Count up all the high-priced car advan¬ 
tages you get at lowest cost in Chevrolet 
— Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes; push¬ 
button starter; Hand-E-Gearshift; im¬ 
proved Unitized Knee-Action ride; air¬ 
plane-type shock absorbers; Box-Girder 
Frame, to mention a few. You'll agree 
that Chevrolet is far and away the most 
beautiful BUY of all! 
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This is the type of street car used in 1889. It ran on iron rails spiked to long timbers. 
Today street cars are bigger, faster, safer, more comfortable. Nickel has helped to 
make them so. Their frames, springs and many mechanical parts are made of nickel 
alloy steels to provide toughness , long life, and great strength with light weight. 


Since more than ninety per cent of the 
Nickel produced in Canada is sold to the 
United States and other countries, it 
brings a constant flow of dollars back to 
Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel indus¬ 
try is one of our chief sources of U.S. 
dollars so essential at the present time to 
maintain our foreign trade and make 
available products not produced in this 
country. 


These dollars help pay the wages of the 
14,000 Nickel employees, and help pro¬ 
vide the dollars which make it possible 
to pay millions in freight to Canadian 
railways, to buy timber, steel, coal, 
machinery and supplies amounting to 
many millions each year. 

These millions, flowing into all indus¬ 
tries through the length and breadth of 
Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


Cahadian Nickel 


Romance of 
Nickel’ ’ a 60-page 

book fully Ulus, 
trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 























































































Exclusive Willard "Safety-Fill” Construction. 
Genuine hard rubber containers. Wood insul¬ 
ation for normal service or Willard Rubber 
Insulation for severe, high mileage service. 
For absblute mastery of all battery jobs . . . 
get your Master Duty Willard now . . . Sold 
and serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 


Buy a MASTER 


FOR QUICK STARTS • LONG LIFE 


[Photo: Nat. Film Board 

It is still six o’clock in the morning, yet Ike Lanier is out with his Albertan dad 
checking the straw spreader on the combine. 


Swainson’s Hawk 

P ROBABLY more Swainson’s Hawks 
are shot on the western prairies 
every year than all other hawks com¬ 
bined. This is partly because it is the 
most common hawk in these regions, 
and also partly because they are trust¬ 
ing birds, retaining their perch on 
fence or telephone pole, quite indif¬ 
ferent to man’s approach. 

These hawks will shortly be return¬ 
ing from their wintering grounds in 
Argentina and other parts of South 
America. When they return they will 
resume their usual summer employ¬ 
ment of destroying gophers. “The 
prairie farmer can scarcely raise better 
paying stock than a few broods of 
Swainson’s Hawks,” says P. A. Taver¬ 
ner, in “Birds of Western Canada.” It 
has been estimated that a gopher will 
destroy 50 pounds of grain in a sum¬ 
mer, and a Swainson’s Hawk destroys 
one to two gophers a day from April to 
September. We can ill afford to shoot 
these useful birds. 

The hawk can be identified by its 
large size and the dark brown color 
scheme on the back, head and upper 
part of the wings. The hawk’s under¬ 
parts are white, with a streaky brown¬ 
ish band separating the darker breast. 
Their nest is easily recognizable. It 
consists of a great bulky nest of sticks 
located in trees, and contains two or 
three large, pointed white eggs, 
marked with light brown. 

Rural Extension Work 

I F agricultural extension were going 
to be summed up in one word that 
word would be “teaching.” In junior 
clubs it teaches through demonstration 
and doing—teaching and learning 
based on the use of hands and mind. 
It is teaching based on agricultural 
research and training. Lectures, 
machinery demonstrations, and the 
like bring rural audiences the latest 
findings of universities and experi¬ 
mental stations in the field of scientific 
agriculture. 

Agricultural extension is different 
from any other kind of teaching be¬ 
cause it is so often based on local 
knowledge and experience. Extension 
demands the study of the best in local 
conditions and the teaching of these 


ideal practises to all farmers. The 
program is designed to build the best 
type of rural young people and to 
improve agriculture. 

C. B. Smith, former assistant direc¬ 
tor of extension work in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says 
that agricultural extension is what 
agricultural extension does. “Its normal 
and primary function is that of 
teacher, counsellor and educator in all 
matters affecting rural people and 
rural life.” It is a co-operative venture 
of which the federal, provincial and 
municipal governments and farm 
people are the members. 

As a technique of teaching it is 
unique. In many cases teaching and 
learning is done by the same indi¬ 
vidual. The boy or girl who fits a calf 
or joins a grain club is learning largely 
through his own efforts, so is not only 
teaching himself, but is often teaching 
others by the work he does. 

Know Your Fauna 

M OST young people are not as 
familiar with the local fauna — 
animal life—in the western provinces 
as are young people in older settled 
areas. Farm young people in particu¬ 
lar tend to be interested in the birds 
and animals that they see every day. 
The ability to identify the different 
species makes the interest even 
greater. 

Those of us who visit Regina are 
afforded an opportunity to study well- 
mounted specimens of birds and 
animals native to Saskatchewan. The 
museum there originated in 1906, and, 
in spite of being almost completely 
destroyed in the cyclone of 1912, it 
has grown fairly steadily since. The 
object of the museum is to bring about 
an understanding of the birds and 
animals native to the province. 

The exhibits are many and varied. 
Birds, animals, insects, reptiles and 
fish -are exhibited. All are shown as 
nearly as possible in their natural 
state. Included in the exhibit are 
examples of Indian beadwork, tools 
and weapons. An Indian camp scene 
has been set up complete with teepee. 
Red River cart, and a white trader. 
The museum owns two of the 10 
known whooping crane eggs to be 
found in museums anywhere. 


BHTERT CI.0F eAHADA.LTO.,T0R0NT0.WT^ 
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The Birth Of The Film 


Four English investigators and a Frenchman pre¬ 
ceded Edison in the early development of movies, 

by HENRY GUTTMANN 


ETER MARK ROGET is widely 
known through the “Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases.” 
Roget compiled this work, which is 
still a best-seller, after having retired 
from a very full life of scientific re¬ 
search and discoveries. 

Less known is all that he did before 
he retired. He was equally brilliant in 
mathematics, electricity and optics. In 
recognition of his achievements he 
was made Secretary of the Royal 
Society in 1827 and he remained at 
this post for not less than 21 years. 

On December 9 of 1824, he gave a 
lecture to the Royal Society, in which 
he explained the optical illusion called 
the persistence of vision. While ob¬ 
serving the wheels of a moving vehicle 
through Venetian blinds, it appeared 
to Roget as if the spokes, which he 
knew were straight, were bending. 
The bent wheels of the so-called 
“Persian waterwheel” would, on the 
contrary, straighten out if looked at in 
a similar way. 

The explanation given by Dr. Roget 
was that the retina of the eye retains 
the vision of an image for a fraction of 
a second (about one tenth) after it 
has actually disappeared. If images 
follow very quickly, so that the retina 
has no time to get rid of the preceding 
image, they will “mix,” and in the 
case of the spokes, the result will be 
an optical illusion by which straight 
ones appear bent, while bent ones look 
straight. 

A year after Roget’s lecture, another 
London physician, an inventor of 
many clever appliances, such as a 
safety-bar, Dr. John Ayrton Paris, con¬ 
structed a toy-like instrument, the 
thaumatrope, in order to demonstrate 
and popularize Roget’s findings. The 
thaumatrope was a disc not much 
bigger than a half-crown. On the two 
sides of the disc there were two 
complementary pictures, such as a 
horse and rider. With the aid of two 
strings attached to it the disc was 
brought into rotation. While the rota¬ 
tion was gaining in momentum, the 
rider could be seen jumping onto the 
horse, where he remained until the 
strings relaxed. When this happened, 
the rider would jump off the horse 
and regain his separate existence. 

Few of the people who played with 
the thaumatrope more than a century 
ago, and later with its more elaborate 
variations, grasped the philosophical 
and technical significance of the prin¬ 
ciple underlying it. Philosophically, it 
made people doubt the value of their 
perception, thus contributing to the 
spiritual forces which destroyed the 
ideas based on absolute principles. In 
technics, it ultimately led to the inven¬ 
tion of motion pictures. 

The man who contributed most to 
this invention came from Surrey. Ed¬ 
ward Muggeridge was a native of 
Kingston-on-Thames, which he left a 
hundred years ago. He settled in 
California, changed his name to Muy¬ 
bridge and became head of the photo¬ 
graphic survey department of the 
State of California. 

A curious incident led Muybridge 
to make his first photographic studies 
of animal locomotion. The ex-Governor 
of California in 1872, Leland Stan¬ 
ford, was a race horse owner. In the 
course of an argument with a friend 


he maintained that horses would jump 
with all fours in the air. The argument 
ended with a wager of $25,000. Muy¬ 
bridge was called in to find the right 
answer. He took dozens of photo¬ 
graphs of horses running forward and 
backward on the race track of Sacra¬ 
mento. They were not good photo¬ 
graphs, rather silhouettes, but some of 
them were good enough to win the 
wager for Leland Stanford. 

Leland Stanford having won his 
point became interested in animal 
locomotion, and commissioned Muy¬ 
bridge to carry on his scientific investi¬ 
gations. The next step was to obtain 
not individual shots of an animal in 
motion, but a series of shots, each 


representing a successive phase of 
such movement. Leland Stanford 
placed his stud farm at Muybridge’s 
disposal. Muybridge erected 24 cam- • 
eras, whose shutters operated elec¬ 
trically by 24 lengths of thread 
stretched across the course, in the 
path of the horse. Soon after, Muy¬ 
bridge improved his technique, extend¬ 
ing his investigations and tests to 
other animals and also human beings. 

In 1878, Muybridge published his 
first book “Animal Locomotion;” but 
he continued his work, determined to 
make his results accessible to the 
public at large by means of projection. 
The problem was how to project the 
entire process, i.e., not a series of 
pictures individually but the actual 
movement. 

T HE individual pictures represented 
an' analysis of movement; what 
was now required was a synthesis. 
Muybridge found the solution. He 
made slides of his series and invented 
an improved thaumatrope to which 
he gave the name zoopraxiscope. It 
projected the slides in the same quick 
succession in which they were taken. 
He showed them in America to the 
public in 1893, 69 years after Roget’s 
Royal Society lecture. Muybridge 
himself described the apparatus as 
“the first instrument ever invented or 
constructed to show the synthetic 
reconstruction of movement photo¬ 
graphed from real life.” 

Long before that Muybridge had 
gone to Europe and found a kindred 
spirit in Jules Marey, a Paris scientist 
who had himself carried out experi¬ 
ments in connection with moving 


pictures. Under Muybridge’s inspira¬ 
tion, Marey invented a “photographic 
pistol,” with the aid of which even the 
movements of birds in flight could be 
recorded. Marey further invented a 
lantern, which comprised all the 
essential components of the modern 
screen projector. 

After his return to America, Muy¬ 
bridge worked for the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, which 
supplied him liberally with the means 
required for his further investigations. 
On some days he made 750 exposures 
—with the dry plate, which had mean¬ 
while been introduced. 

Then Muybridge published his 
magnum opus, containing more than 


20,000 individual pictures. The book 
cost nearly $600 per copy. Eighty 
thousand more pictures were left 
unpublished and are now in possession 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Working on ground prepared by 
Muybridge, Augustin le Prince, of 
Leeds, succeeded in making a camera 
to photograph moving pictures. He 
obtained an American patent for it in 
1886. In 1888 he obtained a British 
patent for machines with a single 
lens as well as with a multiple lens. 
With his one lens camera, he photo¬ 
graphed moving pictures at the rate of 
twelve per second, and also made a 
successful series at twenty per second 
showing traffic on Leeds Bridge. All 
these pictures were taken on strips of 
sensitized paper. 

Early in 1889 he began to use 
transparent celluloid film. In the 
meantime, he had been evolving a new 
projector. It was illuminated by an 
arc-lamp. With his projector he 
showed his films privately on a screen, 
using for the first time perforations 
which regulated the movement of the 
film. 

In August 1890, Le Prince went to 
France to see, to patent, and other 
business. His financial resources were 
exhausted, but in his letters from 
France there was no trace of; undue 
worry. He went to see his brother, a 
well-to-do architect of Dijon. Nobody 
knows what happened at the meeting 
of the two brothers. Le Prince was last 
seen entering a train for Paris on 
September 16, 1890. From that time 
he disappeared completely. Neither 
Scotland Yard nor the French police 


found the slightest clue. His luggage 
and business papers disappeared too. 
Moreover his patents became worth¬ 
less, as nothing could be done with 
them until the statutory period of 
seven years had elapsed, when by law 
his death would be presumed and his 
affairs handed over to his heirs. 

During these seven years others 
entered the field of cinematography 
and reaped the harvest sown, among 
others, by Le Prince. 

On June 21, 1889, William Friese- 
Greene obtained a provisional patent, 
completed on May 10, 1890, on cine¬ 
matography. In view of Le Prince’s 
disappearance, this was the first legal¬ 
ly valid patent of cinematography. 
Historically, Le Prince was the 
pioneer. 

I N 1891, Edison patented the kine- 
toscope, a peepshow, using films 
with phonograph attachment. This 
first “talkie” was, from the cinemato¬ 
graphic point of view, a step back in 
comparison with Le Prince’s achieve¬ 
ments. Edison’s attempt to secure 
priority over Friese-Greene failed, the 
U.S. courts having pronounced for 
Friese-Greene. 

Jules Marey, in Paris, continued his 
researches in the right direction and 
re-invented all of Le Prince’s inven¬ 
tions. About 1893 he possessed solu¬ 
tions for nearly every cinematographic 
problem yet unsolved. He refused to 
take out patents for his discoveries or 
to exploit them commercially, but he 
did not object to his friends and pupils 
doing so. Prominent among them were 
the brothers Lumiere, wealthy manu¬ 
facturers of photographers’ supplies. 
They seized the opportunity and made 
use of their vast resources to overcome 
any difficulty which might have dis¬ 
couraged a scholar with but modest 
means. 

They made their first films in 1895. 
These were shown in a Paris base¬ 
ment, a kind of fun-fair on the Boule¬ 
vard des Capucines. An entrance fee 
of one franc was charged. Entertain¬ 
ment people made them offers for a 
license on their patents, but the 
Lumieres declined to sell. As honest 
men they did not feel able to accept 
money for something in which they 
saw no future. They explained, “Once 
the people’s curiosity about the new 
invention is satisfied, nobody will pay 
a sou for a motion picture.” 

Early in 1896 the Lumiere brothers 
went to London and gave in the 
Regent Street Polytechnic the first 
public film show ever seen in Great 
Britain. 

Against the advice of the Lumieres, 
a French showman, George Melies, 
began t o produce entertainment, 
documentary and even publicity films, 
as early as 1897. In 1900 he was a 
full-fledged film magnate. In 1909 he 
presided over the international con¬ 
gress of film manufacturers, held in 
Paris. Pathe, Gaumont and Eastman 
Were among the delegates. But Holly¬ 
wood was not yet represented. The 
first Paramount picture was not made 
until 1912. A world war, No. 1 on the 
list, had to come in order to make 
France and Europe lose their birth¬ 
rights to the profit of America and to 
engross Hollywood to its well-publi¬ 
cized, gilt-edged proportions. 




[Photo by Helen Urchit, Heffley Creek, B.C. 

Apprentice cowhand. 
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Nickel-Cadmium Storage Batteries 

Sometimes spoken of as “lifetime batteries,” engineers 
declare that they have some short-comings which make 
them unsuitable for vehicular work in Canada. 


ELEGATES to the January 
convention of the Farmers’ 
Union at Calgary had their 
curiosity aroused by a resolution that 
called for more information about 
nickel-cadmium batteries, and their in¬ 
troduction into the province in ease 
the claims put forward for them 
proved to be correct. The claims in¬ 
cluded statements such as these: that 
nickel-cadmium batteries were in wide 
use in Europe; that they were no more 
expensive than the lead-acid batteries 
in use in Canada and the U.S.; that 
they required the addition of water 
only once per 8,000 miles of car 
travel; and that they would last indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Technical journals have devoted 
quite a bit of space to this subject 
within the last year, although nickel- 
cadmium batteries have been familiar 
to our manufacturers ever since they 
were first announced by Swedish en¬ 
gineers in 1900. Writing in th§ New 
York Times of December 1948, Bert 
Pierce, automobile editor of that great 
paper, states that the principle on 
which they operate, and the designs 
which have come into use are sound, 
and that they have some unique quali¬ 
ties. In their present state of perfec¬ 
tion, however, they are no substitute 
for use in cars. 

The nickel-cadmium battery is 50 
per cent heavier and larger than the 
lead-acid batteries in use in Canada. 
It requires more rather than less water 
for a given discharge of current. If it 
is refilled less often it is because the 
container holds more liquid. 

Lack of material is another restric¬ 
tive factor. The world output of cad¬ 
mium, which is found only in com¬ 
bination with zinc, was less than 5,000 
tons in 1947, and more than two-thirds 
of it went into electro-plating pro¬ 
cesses,_ and another 14 per cent into 
bearings. Next to gold it is the rarest 
metal, being rarer than tin, antimony 
or silver. Even if the whole American 
output of cadmium, which is 80 per 
cent of the world’s total, were put into 
batteries it would make only 500,000 
of them. The 1947 production of auto¬ 
mobile batteries alone was over 24 
million. Because of the relatively 
higher cost of cadmium, $2.00 a 
pound, as against 21V2C for lead, 
nickel-cadmium batteries cost about 
five times as much as the lead-acid 
type. 

A technical paper was read before 
the American battery manufacturers’ 
group at Chicago, November 11, 1948, 


.by Dr. E. Willihnganz, a research 
engineer. He produced experimental 
evidence to show that at low tempera¬ 
tures the output of nickel-cadmium 
batteries was sharply reduced. Like¬ 
wise, he added, there is no simple 
means, such as a hydrometer, for de¬ 
termining the charge of this type of 
battery. He judged the life of them to 
be about four years as against 18 to 
36 months-for lead-acid batteries. 

Dr. Willihnganz made a special 
point out of the fact that although 
nickel-cadmium batteries had been 
known in Europe for over forty years, 
no car manufacturer had ever specified 
them as initial equipment. Their prin¬ 
cipal use has been for lighting plants. 
They have some special qualities 
which may make them useful for 
standby plants such as are maintained 
for railway signals, telephone systems, 
circuit-breaker operation in power sta¬ 
tions, burglar alarms and other uses 
where batteries may be charged at an 
extremely low rate, just enough to 
keep them in a healthy condition. 

Another speaker at the same con¬ 
ference was Dr. M. Schmidt, chief 
engineer of a leading French battery 
concern. He claimed that nickel- 
cadmium batteries “had done a good 
job in France” for lighting, stationary 
uses, for hand-lamps and for motor 
vehicles. He confirmed, however, that 
at 300 amperes the cadmium battery 
will give about two-thirds of the 
capacity of a lead-acid battery of the 
same unit of weight, when used at 
ordinary temperatures. At 14 degrees 
above zero, the output of the cadmium 
battery is cut to one-third. At zero its 
performance is worse still. 

French car manufacturers, he stated, 
did not instal cadmium batteries in 
their cars. But in northern France 
where roads are now very rough as the 
result of invasion and lack of upkeep, 
truck drivers prefer to replace their 
standard equipment with cadmium 
batteries because they can resist vibra¬ 
tion much better than the lead-acid 
batteries can. 

Dr. Schmidt reported that German 
engineers have been improving their 
cadmium batteries but he did not 
think that the new positive plate put 
out by them would prove to have very 
long life. He agreed that we will have* 
to wait a long time before makers of 
automobiles will instal cadmium bat¬ 
teries in their cars. 

It is reported that Canadian army 
engineers have the cadmium battery 
under test but no conclusions are avail¬ 
able.—P. M. A. 




[Courtesy of J. A. Humphrey, Dodsland, Sask. 
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the farm or wherever a 
tough wear-resisting Work 
Boot is needed, Leckies 
prove their worth. These 
husky, rugged boots— 
expertly built—give long 
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Just chock full of all sorts of 
gardening hints. 

Complete list of 1949 flower seed novelties. 
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146 King St. East 
Toronto, Ontario 
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FREE 
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everywhere. Proven results. Free particulars in 
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C. C. CLUB, Box 128, Calgary, Alberta. 


Keep Your 

CELLAR 

DRY 

Prevent 

loss and damage from flooding due 
to rain, thaws, leaky pipes, etc. 

The ATLAS 

Automatic Electric 
CELLAR DRAINER 

Pumps it out as it flows in. 
No service problem, no ex¬ 
terior wiring; simple and de¬ 
pendable. Made in sizes and 
capacities to suit all needs. 
Thousands in use for years. 

for prices and particulars ask 
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DO YOU NEED. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 

I - 

—tractors, binders, plows, pumps, choppers, etc.? 


FARM ELECTRIC SERVICE 


—Installation, alterations, 
improvements? 





BETTER HERDS 

—higher quality cattle, sheep, 
swine? 



NEW BUILDINGS 

■—improvements, additions, alterations? 

► The Farm Improvement Loan Act of 1945 
enables you to do all these or any other work 
around tne farm which will increase its efficiency 
and productivity. Loans are repayable over 
periods up to ten years at 5% interest. 
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See your Imperial Bank Branch Manager today. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 

**The Bank For You ” 
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Selling Apple Crop 

Continued from page 7 

are whisked into cold storage build¬ 
ings. Experiments have shown that 
every day an apple is kept out of cold 
storage after picking takes ten days 
off its keeping life. So the Okanagan 
is strong for cold storage plants, to 
maintain the keeping quality of its 
fruit, and today they have cold storage 
capacity for some seven million boxes 
—almost triple what it was only seven 
years ago, and still increasing. 

A PPLES are packed by trained 
workers with modern mechanical 
graders, and B.C. has always used the 
box pack—handier, more appealing 
package than the barrel. Practically 
all apples are individually wrapped, 
and rigid inspection prevents any 
“salting” of the pack. Only by acci¬ 
dent will a box of B.C. apples vary 
in quality from top to bottom, and the 
results of all this care in growing and 
packing is that the quality is uniform¬ 
ly high. 

As for marketing, the Okanagan 
set-up is unique in North America— 
perhaps in the world. Every grower 
is a member of the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, which this 
year celebrated its sixtieth anniver¬ 
sary. Through this, growers control the 
B.C. Fruit Board and B.C. Tree 
Fruits Ltd., which in turn control 
growers, packing-houses, and handle 
all sales. 

The latter, however, are much 
newer than the B.C.F.G.A. As recently 
as the depression ’thirties, the Okan¬ 
agan fruit industry was dominated by 
the packing-house companies, both 
privately owned and co-operative. In 
good times these worked with jobbers 
to raise prices—and profits—so high 
that sales often collapsed through con¬ 
sumer resistance. In hard times they 
sold the fruit in competition with each 
other for whatever they could get, 
often cutting prices so low that they 
nearly cut the farmers’ throats as well. 

Things had got so bad by 1939 that 
the fruit growers, at their memorable 
golden jubilee convention of that year, 
agreed to set up a selling agency, Tree 
Fruits Ltd., which would represent 
all growers and all packing-houses, and 
handle all sales “over one desk.” 

The experiment, worked—marvel¬ 
lously. So well that although it is 
pntirely voluntary—new agreements are 
signed every three years, by growers 
and packers, without compulsion, to 
keep the organization going—it has 
100 per cent coverage of the fruit 
industry of the valley. Growers grouse 
about it a bit, of course. Some com¬ 
plain that it hasn’t “teeth” to put down 
any possible rebellion against its ordi¬ 
nances, and demand a federal market¬ 
ing act to give it powers of compul¬ 
sion. Others have protested because, 
in these times of peak prices. Tree 
Fruits Ltd. has not charged “all the 
traffic will bear.” 

Prices have been high enough for 
the consumer, however, a fact which 
Tree Fruits’ able sales manager, Dave 
McNair, has always kept in mind. 
Consumer resistance can ruin sales in 
short order. Last year, for instance, 
the unorganized American apple indus¬ 
try stuck Winesap prices sky-high; 
and sold none at all till they dragged 
them down again to give-away levels. 
And all the while Canadian Winesaps 


were selling steadily, not at a fantastic 
price, but a very satisfactory one. 

The vast majority of growers are 
highly satisfied with their set-up. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Here are farmers 
actually setting the price of their 
products—and getting it. Here are 
farmers in a position to talk turkey to 
jobbers, wholesalers, railway shipping 
companies, even governments—just 
because they have placed their 12- 
million-odd packages of fruit per year 
under a single control and made one 
impressive $25 million-a-year business 
out of a dozen or more little ones. It’s 
a farmer’s dream come true. 

And it has certainly got the results 
in marketing. With one-desk control, 
Tree Fruits Ltd. can keep its fingertips 
on fruit throughout the growing area, 
knowing its quantity, quality, and 
maturity down to the last apple-pip; 
and at the sape time, have a thumb 
on the market pulse all over the 
country. 

This it Joes, not through travelling 
salesmen or private agencies, but 
through the regular channels of estab¬ 
lished jobbers and wholesalers. Be¬ 
cause Tree Fruits Ltd. has been able, 
through their unified control, to 
furnish the jobbers with whatever they 
ordered and at stipulated times, the 
latter are giving co-operation in 
return; and wherever there is an open¬ 
ing for more fruit, a message goes to 
Kelowna, where Tree Fruits Ltd. 
offices are, and they shoot the fruit in. 

If a prairie city has a run on Deli¬ 
cious, extra carloads are routed thither 
in plenty of time. If Montreal shows 
unexpected interest in Extra Fancy 
Newtowns, Tree Fruits takes care that 
they get all they v^ant to buy. Nor does 
this market awareness stop at the 
Canadian border. American markets 
are quite receptive to high quality 
Canadian fruit at certain times, and 
Tree Fruits make sure that at those 
certain times, the fruit is there. 

Last year they sold one and one-half 
million boxes in the United States. 
And when a dock strike paralyzed 
shipments from American Pacific ports 
overseas, Tree Fruits was right there 
with modest efficiency and plenty of 
apples. One hundred and five thou¬ 
sand boxes of B.C. apples were ship¬ 
ped in place of American ones to 
Hawaii and the Philippines as a result. 
Other sales were made to Brazil, 
Hong Kong, South Africa, and Malaya 
—Tree Fruits Ltd.’s sales contacts are 
world wide. 

S O far, the Okanagan apple grower 
has done pretty well without the 
British market. How long can he keep 
it up? 

That, of course, is the $16 million 
dollar question. The various markets 
which took a half-million boxes of 
B.C. apples last year have all imposed 
import restrictions which close them 
for future sales. Other small markets 
may crop up, of course; but main 
sales of Canadian apples, evidently, 
must be in Canada, and to the United 
States. 

Can we sell more, in both countries? 
A lot of Okanagan farmers think we 
can. Canadians and Americans average 
less than a box of apples per year per 
head of population; but they eat 
large quantities of oranges and grape¬ 
fruit. Why shouldn’t Canadians eat 
more of their home-grown fruit in¬ 
stead? And, if Americans can invade 
our apple market with their citrus 
(Turn to page 69) 
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in use in Canada 
than any other make 


* MILLION-DOLLAR CAB 

* EXTRA-STRONG FRAMES 

* POWERFUL V-8 ENGINES 

* EXTRA-TOUGH AXLES 

* EXTRA WORK RESERVES 


Ford Trucks are built with extra value— 
and extra strength —in every vital part. 

They give you more truck-engineered 
features ... a wider rapge of utility . . . 
extra features for driving ease and 
comfort. That’s why Canadian farmers 
use more Ford Trucks, on more farm 
jobs, than any other make! 

-fcBONUS: Something given in addition to w/iaf is usual 
or strictly due.” 

— Webster’s Dictionary. 


Z 5ord - 

monoRCH 




Every dollar saved is a 
dollar added to farm 
profits. That’s one reason 
why farm owners choose 
an economical Ford F-47 
Pickup Truck. 


!0i &SV 


This Ford F-68 Express 
Truck gives a better 
combination of fast 
response in perform¬ 
ance, easy steering and 
short turning radius 
for narrow roads. 


'^torts' 


The Ford F-135 Truck 

f ives you the right com- 
ination of wheelbase, 
body accommodation, 
and power for extra space 
—with maximum savings. 


The Ford F-155 Heavy 
Duty Truck Chassis 
"pulls through” when 
the going’s tough. It has 
"what it takes” to stay 
on the job. 


•m JOB'S 


Owners’ records show 
Ford Trucks stay "on the 
job”. They know that 
"time out” for repairs 
is greatly reduced by 
Ford dependability. 
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WiCPS may be costing you 
hard-earned money —LOTS OF IT —get 


rid of costiy weeds, the easy, economicat, sure way— 


These Low-Cost, Concentrated Weed Killers 


contain a high percentage of 2,4-D in each 
gallon - A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY. 



The original ethyl ester formulation with 3.6 lbs. acid content per 
gallon. (57.6 ounces). For hard-to-kill weeds. 

*WEEDAR 64 

The amine concentrate with 4.8 lbs. acid content per gallon. (76.8 
ounces). For easier-to-kill weeds. 

£asy to Use—More efficient—economical 

WEEDONE 2,4-D weed killers can be mixed with any amount of water for low- 
volume or high-volume spraying. 

WEEDONE CONCENTRATE 48 can also be mixed with oil for airplane spraying. 
WEEDAR 64 is completely soluble in water. Will not clog spray nozzles. 


SPRAY 



2,4-D WEED KILLERS 


WORLD'S LEADING AND ORIGINAL 
2,4-D WEED RULERS, successfully 
used in 45 countries ,,. 



• INCREASE YIELDS 

by removing the competition oi weeds to the utmost extent 
possible. Weeds rob the land of moisture and plant nutrients. 

• REDUCE DOCKAGE 

by killing weed seeds. A clean crop is a more valuable crop. 

• REDUCE HARVEST COST 

by threshing "the maximum of grain and the minimum of weeds." 

• CONTROL PERENNIAL WEEDS 

by reducing the formation of perennial weed seeds. 



COMPLETE DIRECTIONS ON EVERY CAN 
Get "Recommendations for Use" bulletin from your dealer or any 
United Grain Growers agent. 
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Manufactured in Canada by 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO 


of Windsor. Ontario and Ambler, Penn. 
Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T commercial weed killers 
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fruits, why can we not invade their 
citrus markets with our apples? 

Skilful advertising can do much. 
Already much has been done, thanks 
to having a single big organization in 
place of many small ones. Thus, 
B.C. Tree Fruits has been big enough 
to pay for full-page colored ads in the 
big national Canadian magazines, till 
the girl holding out the apple has 
become almost as familiar as Old 
Dutch’s blue-and-white scrubwoman, 
or Elsie the Borden cow. 

A colorful display at the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto attracted many 
visitors last December. Advertising 
campaigns in big Montreal stores, with 
well-planned displays and banners, 
have been found surprisingly success¬ 
ful. The idea of small, attractive pack¬ 
ages for people who want box quality 
without box quantity, is being con¬ 
sidered; five or 10-pound containers, 
say, of super quality fruit for modern 
super markets. 

Then there are the possibilities of 
dried apples and of apple juices. Nova 
Scotia is ahead of B.C. in the former, 
and citrus fruits provide stiff competi¬ 
tion in the latter. But there is no reason 
why apple juice, especially the new 
vitamin-C fortified, and “apple-lime” 
varieties, should not be as popular as 
citrus juices, if properly advertised. 

If means of advertising can be 
found to make the people of North 
America more apple conscious, there is 


population in plenty in Canada and 
the United States to take care of all 
the apples that both countries can 
grow, even if the British market 
remains permanently lost to us. 

Many believe that it is not; that 
currency difficulties will be ironed out 
and we will once again be able to sell 
to the Old Country. Some, including 
the Okanagan Member of Parliament, 
O. L. Jones, maintain that the Cana¬ 
dian government should finance ship¬ 
ments to Britain even if the latter 
cannot pay for them with dollars, and 
let Britain pay in sterling and keep the 
money frozen to our account, just to 
hold our place in the British market. 
Others believe that a barter arrange¬ 
ment could be worked out whereby 
Canada would buy from Britain steel 
goods and other items now imported 
from the United States, and send them 
apples in exchange. 

Even without any British market, 
however, Okanagan growers believe, 
that as long as they grow top quality 
fruit, a market can be found for it 
somewhere. If Nova Scotia goes in for 
a quality pack, the same will go for 
them. 

There are certainly enough people 
on this continent to eat all the apples 
we can grow, if they only realized 
how good they are; the Okanagan 
intends to do its full share of letting 
them know. 


Saskatchewan’s Tractor Museum 


Old time machines collected at North Battleford. 


By JAS. WRIGHT 


W HEN the scrap-dealer calls at 
your farmyard, think twice 
before you sell that obsolete 
piece of old machinery, or oldtime 
vehicle long unused. What you may 
have there rusting at the edge of the 
field or gathering dust and sparrow 
lime in the shed, could be just what 
is needed to fill a historical gap in the 
manpower, oxpower and horsepower 
collection displayed by the Western 
Development Museum, part of which 
is currently housed in a former 
R.C.A.F. airplane hangar at North 
Battleford, Saskatchewan. 

First and only museum of its kind 
in North America—maybe anywhere in 
the world—this museum aims at hav¬ 
ing a representative lineup of the 
technological instruments which were 
responsible, at the source of produc¬ 
tion, for opening up the northern 
plains of our continent to agricultural 
settlement. 

Since the fall of 1947 when Joe 
Phelps initiated this unique museum 
project, several hundred pieces of his¬ 
torical value have been accumulated, 
most of them donated by former own¬ 
ers. Donors of large exhibits will be 
remembered by a chrome plate carry¬ 
ing his or her name and address, 
together with a brief history of the 
person and implement donated, and 
the plate will be permanently attached 
to the machine on exhibit. 

Mention here of some of the steam¬ 
ers now at North Battleford will bring 
back memories to oldtime threshmen: 
Case 32-110, Sawyer-Massey 25-75, 
White 28-80, Aultman Taylor 25-75. 
And here are a few of the gas tractors 
being preserved: Waterloo Boy 12-24, 
Happy Farmer 12-24, Grain Growers 
T.C. 12-25, Plowman 15-30, Saunder- 
son 8-16, Titan 10-20, Rumley 25-45. 


Going away back to 1900 and be¬ 
fore is the treadmill powered by one 
to three horses walking up a moving 
incline. This was heavy work for the 
horses as' indicated by the furrows 
their hoofs have worn in the hardwood 
tread-timbers. Small grain separators 
were belt powered from treadmill 
units, a technological advance over 
the flail whose motive power was a 
man’s hands and strong back. 

There is a Massey binder of the 
1890’s, manufactured by Massey be¬ 
fore the amalgamation of Massey and 
Harris. It has an all wooden bull-wheel 
with wood spokes set right in the 
wooden rim. The very early type 
bundle carrier, curved like a section 
of hay rake, opens outward and up¬ 
ward to drop the sheaves. 

I SAW those two interesting relics in 
Saskatoon. Along with many other 
ancient items they are in part of a 
warehouse used by the Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-operatives. This has be¬ 
come a museum workshop for this 
winter equipped with a lathe to turn 
out missing parts. Reconditioning is 
going on under the enthusiastic direc¬ 
tion of gunsmith Eddie Mather, dona¬ 
tions are restored insofar as feasible 
to their original condition. E. R. Pot¬ 
ter, Saskatoon City Police garage 
mechanic, - whose hobby is collecting 
data on early machines used in 
western Canada, gives valuable and 
voluntary service. Mr. Potter’s old 
implement catalogs indicate the colors 
of original painf jobs when these 
cannot be ascertained by scraping 
down to what was there when the 
piece left the factory. 

Now suppose you have, let’s say, a 
Case steamer that-was new in 1912. 
One of those dinosaurian mobile 
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monsters on iron wheels eight feet 
high, rated 110 H.P. on the belt; the 
type that pulled 14 bottoms leaving 
14 fresh black rows of sod for the 
inland gulls to pick in its wake, and 
was said to have been known to break 
an acre of virgin prairie in seven min¬ 
utes. The original paint job has long 
since disappeared. Maybe some parts 
are missing. Wouldn’t you like your 
old friend of pioneer breaking and 
threshing days restored to working 
order, decked out in an authentic 
paint job and preserved for your 
grandchildren and posterity in general 
to see? 

There is a case steam tractor, like 
the one described, in the Western 
Development Museum at North 
Battleford. It once belonged to George 
Langley, pioneer Saskatchewan farm¬ 
er who became Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, and was subsequently elected 
vice-president of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company. 

To be reconditioned in Saskatoon is 
a two-seated surrey owned by another 
well-known pioneer farmer, W. R. 
Motherwell, who became minister of 
agriculture at Ottawa and a real 


Initiator, organizer and spiritual spark 
plug of the machinery museum project 
is J. L. (Joe) Phelps, former minister 
of natural resources and industrial de¬ 
velopment in the Saskatchewan Gov¬ 
ernment. Ardent enthusiast for the 
preservation of the mechanized giants 
and midgets that ruled the plains of 
yesterday, he personally spotted many 
desirable museum pieces lying idle 
and uncared-for in farmyards. He 
wants to hear about likely pieces from 
anyone who may have them, regard¬ 
less of province or state. The museum 
has advertised in weekly papers as far 
afield as the Kootenay and Cariboo 
districts of British Columbia in an ef¬ 
fort to locate a surviving Wells-Far go 
stage, the famous overland coach 
which was the fast passenger and 
express mode before the railway came 
to end the cattle domain and usher in 
the kingdom of wheat to the open 
plains region. 

Maybe a neighbor has a Hart-Parr 
three-wheeler rusting in his yard. Or 
something else just as good or better 
to help complete the museum story of 
prairie Canada’s technological advance 
from pxpower to self-propelled outfits 


Motor Rythm keeps crankcase 
oil from congealing in cool 
weather—and free-flowing oil 
means faster, easier starting 
with less battery drain and less 
danger of scoring cylinders. 
It improves engine perform¬ 
ance, too. For Motor Rythm— 
in tractors, cars, trucks, com¬ 
bines and other gasoline- 
powered units — increases 
compression, reduces wear, 
builds up the power output 
and keeps down fuel and 
repair costs. 

Ideal for breaking in new 
engines, too. Ask your dealer. 

R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, On*. 


This ancient car is nou> in the Saskatchewan Museum. The occupants in the 
picture are: driving, otvner Fred Green of Moose Jaw; beside him, E. A. Hopkins, 
then president of the Sask. Grain Growers' Assn.; behind Hopkins, E. A, Partridge 
of Sintaluta. Date probably 1909. 


A PRODUCT OF 
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LEADER In MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


pioneer in the farm movement. The 
horse-drawn vehicle has square built 
carriage lamps on each side, with 
elongated cone-shaped containers for 
the oil that supplied the wicks. 

T HERE is a Russel car (the very 
one which is pictured) complete 
with carbide gas lamps and resplen¬ 
dent with brass, back end curved as 
a buggy seat. One of the first four- 
cylinder jobs on the market, it was 
equipped with pneumatic tires and 
started on dry cell batteries and a 
crank. It runs too; was a great attrac¬ 
tion in the oldtime section of a parade 
in Swift Current recently. This horse¬ 
less carriage was owned by Fred 
Green when he was secretary of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion formed in 1906. This automotive 
antique carried Fred Green, J. B. 
Musselman and J. A. Maharg on an 
organizing crusade. 

An early four-cylinder job is the 
Marshall gasoline tractor, manufac¬ 
tured in Gainsborough, England, and 
assembled in Saskatoon. There is an 
Avery farm truck which the manufac¬ 
turers equipped with extension rims 
so it could be converted for use as a 
farm tractor. 


on rubber, in one generation. Let him 
write: J. L. Phelps, Director, Western 
Development Museum, Saskatchewan 
Power Commission Building, Regina. 

And this is a two-way proposition. 
Your local agricultural society or fair 
board can arrange to have museum 
exhibits in running order for the par¬ 
ade or show next summer. Well ad¬ 
vertised in advance, there’s nothing 
just like it to draw an interesting 
crowd of oldsters and youngsters. 

TAARMERS attending the recent 
convention of the National Co¬ 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation 
in Portland, Oregon, took up the old 
issue of margarine and butter. Their 
new program is stated to guard the 
interests of both farmers and con¬ 
sumers. It would allow consumers to 
buy all the white margarine they 
want, without taxes. It would remove 
all license fees from retailers. The only 
limitation would be the absolute pro¬ 
hibition of the manufacture or sale of 

i 

colored margarine. “It would penalize 
no one save those wishing to per¬ 
petrate fraud,” they state. 
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Books 

Continued- from page 8 

The books on the Public Information 
Library shelves are primarily non¬ 
fiction. There is also a section for 
juvenile readers. The library carries on 
its shelves over 12,000 books, on such 
subjects as agriculture, engineering, 
business, home economics, languages, 
philosophy, psychology, religion, his¬ 
tory, literature, geography, travel, bi¬ 
ography, law, and so on. Books are 
available on almost every subject in 
which a person might be interested. 

T HE cost to Saskatchewan readers 
of using this library is the cost of 
the stamp on the letter requesting an 
application form. When this form is 
completed and returned the member 
can borrow books, one at a time, and 
is permitted to keep them for 30 
days. The borrower does not pay post¬ 
age either way on books borrowed; 

This arrangement apparently appeals 
to a lot of people. In 1947 about 
35,000 requests for books were re¬ 
ceived by the library. In other words, 
the library staff mailed out an average 
of nearly 100 books a day to persons 
in Saskatchewan living in points other 
than Saskatoon, Regina and Moose 
Jaw. These cities have their own large 
libraries so are not extended the 
provincial library service. 

It is interesting to glance at the 
type of books most in demand. Head¬ 
ing the list are books on useful arts— 
arts and crafts, agriculture, engineer¬ 
ing, home economics, gardening, 
health—with 6,964 borrowings. Fine 
arts—art, music, drama, books on rec¬ 
reation—came second with 3,564, with 
travel books, at 3,542, a- close third. 
Following these three came biography 
at 3,476; literature at 3,208; social 
sciences—economics, political science, 
psychology, and so on—at 2,935; his¬ 
tory at 2,431, and ethics and philos¬ 
ophy at 1,454. Six hundred and fifty 
books on religious topics were bor¬ 
rowed. 

In 1946 the number of members 
enrolled totalled 19,513. In 1947 a 
total of 1,154 new members began to 
borrow books. Again, it might be in¬ 
teresting to glance at the occupations 
of these new members. Four hundred 
and twenty-five of them were students, 
257 were farmers, 232 were house¬ 
wives, 13 were clergymen, and the 
same number were railway agents, 
nine were laborers, eight were clerks, 
four were secretaries, three were post¬ 
masters, three were mechanics and 
one was an engineer. It is probably 
safe to assume that a majority of the 
students and housewives were on the 
farm, which will give the farm bor¬ 
rowers a tremendous lead over their 
small town counterpart. 

T HE provincial government is now 
interested in introducing Regional 
Libraries throughout the province. 
None has as yet started operations, 
though voting is now taking place in 
a northern Saskatchewan area with 
respect to a Regional Library. If 
organized, the regional library would 
serve 13 rural municipalities, the 
towns of Beatty, Kinistino, Melfort, 
Nipawin, Shellbrook and White Fox 
and the city of Rrince Albert. 

The principle of operation would be 
a centrally located regional library 
with branch libraries located through¬ 
out the area. Books would be circu¬ 
lated among the branches, so that each 


area would have access to a constant 
supply of new books. The minimum 
cost of this library service would be 
50 cents per capita in the area served. 
The provincial government is prepared 
to meet part of this cost. 

Ten or twelve regional libraries 
would be needed to serve the prov¬ 
ince. In view of the great success 
achieved by this type of library serv¬ 
ice in British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island it is felt that any efforts 
required tq get them approved by the 
regions to benefit, and then organized, 
is well worth while. 

Work is also being done to improve 
the libraries in the schools throughout 


B ATS are among the strangest of 
living creatures, eerie in appear¬ 
ance and habits, mystifying in 
all they do, and generally sug¬ 
gesting the supernatural. But in spite 
of these things bats are far from un¬ 
interesting, and although we talk of 
people being ‘as blind as a bat’, they 
are not really blind. 

Most arresting of all, they have 
been using what we now proudly call 
radar, or radio-location, ever since 
time began. The closest parallel im¬ 
aginable to the principles of radar is 
a universal faculty of all bats. 

Man comes along with his inven¬ 
tions, thinking himself lord of all 
creation, yet in these tiny flying 
animals, the use of radar is part and 
parcel of their everyday existence. 
This recent discovery on the part of 
scientist-naturalists is certainly start¬ 
ling, and it provides what is perhaps 
the most remarkable unveiling of the 
secrets of nature that has occurred 
for many years. 

Just what have the bats got that 
man has taken centuries to discover 
for himself? 

Well, to begin with, the erratic 
flight of bats after dark has puzzled 
men for a very long time. Watch a 
bat on a warm, summer evening, just 
as it is getting dark, and notice how 
uneven and tumbling its flight is. 
Never for a moment does it seem to 
keep on a straight course. The little 


the province. This is being done in 
particular in the larger school units. 
It is felt that if school children are to 
make rapid strides they should have 
ready access to the best books suitable 
for their age group. 

By its very nature farm life is 
isolated. It is general knowledge that 
people on the farm are frequently avid 
readers, and that, taken by and large, 
they read a great variety of books. 
The library facilities are so organized 
that no man, woman or child, in the 
province of Saskatchewan needs to be 
deprived of books of the number and 
type desired. Books can be had for 
the asking. 


creature is, of course, searching for 
small winged insects, upon which it 
lives. But how does it see them in 
the failing light, and how at all when 
it is quite dark? 

In the answer to these baffling 
questions lies the secret of nature’s 
own radar. 

The bat does not actually see its 
prey at all, but is guided to them in 
exactly the same way as a night- 
fighter may be guided towards an 
enemy bomber. Similarly its own per¬ 
fect radar apparatus, located in its 
nose, mouth, throat and ears, can give 
it warning of any solid object in the 
air. 

All the time they are flying, bats 
produce through their noses an in¬ 
terrupted supersonic pulse—an ir¬ 
regular, shrill, squeaking note mostly 
beyond the range of human hearing. 
This can only partially be heard by 
some persons, and no one over the 
age of about 40 can hear it at all. It 
has a frequency of anything from 
45,000 to 60,000 cycles a second, and 
although it is made continuously, it 
does not interfere with the bat’s 
normal, rapid breathing. It is produced 
in much the same way as a cat purrs 
whilst breathing and lapping up milk 
all at the same time. 

This supersonic signal, not to be 
confused with the lower grunting note 
bats sometimes make, echoes back off 
obstacles which may be as small as 
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This Travelling Library in a country home serves as a lending library for the 

local district. 
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Nature’s Own Radar 

A zoologist provided the observa¬ 
tions which won the Battle of Britain. 

* by CLIVE BEECH 


Mahch, 1949 

flying beetles, or as large as trees and 
walls. There is even a tiny muscle 
synchronizing larynx and ear so that 
the faintest echoes may be heard with¬ 
out being drowned by the constant 
emitting of the signal note. 

To enable the smallest bat to pick 
up even the faintest echo of its own 
note from some distant obstacle, its 
mouth is so shaped that it is able to 
beam any sound it sends out in exactly 
the same way as you direct a much 
louder sound through a megaphone, 
which is roughly the same shape as 
a bat’s mouth. 

Using its over-large ears as stereo¬ 
phonic reception sets, the bat picks up 
every echo from solid objects simul¬ 
taneously, and can therefore adjust 
its flight accordingly. If it is an in¬ 
sect flying nearby which gets picked 
up by the radar apparatus, the bat 
can steer over to catch it, while if 
the echoes come from some obstacle, 
this can then be avoided with un¬ 
erring accuracy. 

All this is identical to our own 
radar sets, save that we use radio 
instead of simple sound waves. The 
bat receives its own echo-messages di¬ 
rect in the brain, whereas we have to 
register the impressions received on 
a luminous screen. 

Most of the credit for this truly 
amazing discovery which has eluded 
science for so long must go to Profes¬ 
sor H. Hartridge, of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Medical College, London, 
who has' studied bats for over 25 
years. By persistent experiment and 
observation he has at last found that 
yet another of our much-vaunted in¬ 
ventions was not really new at all. 

S OME of the experiments proved 
the bat’s ability to sense all man¬ 
ner of obstacles in the dark without 
seeing them at all. A live bat blind¬ 
folded and set free inside a completely 
darkened room from the ceiling to the 
floor of which hung numerous fine 
wires separated only by inches and so 
arranged that the slightest contact 
with any of them would ring an 
electric bell, was found to be able to 
fly around quite freely in and out of 
the obstacles without once making 
the bell ring.i This showed beyond 
question that, as far as is known, 
unique among wild creatures, bats 
possess this rare faculty. 

And to cap the marvel it has now 
been ascertained that individual bats 
actually have their own personal 
wavelengths, to avoid confusion with 
the reception of echoes from other 
bats flying in the vicinity. These wave¬ 
lengths vary only very slightly, but 
are sufficient for this purpose. 



Contour farming in the corn country 
to prevent water erosion. 
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THEN IT'S TIME TO 
GET A DEPENDABLE 


SCHKADER TIRE GAUGE 


Makes an idea 1 gift 
at any time. 
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WAR ON RATS 

A farm rat hunt that ran the whole gamut 
mended anti-rat measures before hitting on the 


I N the September, 1948, issue of 
The Country Guide I read with 
considerable interest the article 
on rat eradication by C. P. Barager. 
It is my opinion that Mr. Barager has 
done a very excellent job of describ¬ 
ing the damage and waste these pests 
can cause. 

In his article he suggests poison as 
a rat killer; concrete foundation and 
rat proofing as a discouragement for 
them. However, Mr. Barager made 
one statement with which I do not 
agree in the slightest. He stated that 
cats are useless for destroying rats as 
it is seldom that cats will ever attack 
a full-grown rat. In the following 
record of my experience I will attempt 
to show the value of cats as rat 
destroyers. 

In the first place, I believe that rats 
will hesitate before starting up a 
colony on a farm which harbors a 
few good mousers. 

It was in the early 1940’s that rats 
first made their appearance in our 
neighborhood. We had heard of them 
moving in from the east a consider¬ 
able time before that, but they re¬ 
mained in and around a town 25 miles 
east of here. It was heavily infested. 

I well remember the first few rat 
signs in the district. These were dead 
rats which had been killed by dogs. It 
was only a short time later that 
farmers north of us reported signs of 
rats on their premises. Since a con¬ 
siderable length of time elapsed before 
we noticed rat signs around our farm 
we presumed that the creek separat¬ 
ing us from the nearest farms to the 
north had something to do with the 
advancement of the rat army; the rats 
would not cross water but they found 
stone crossings and bridges. Once we 
found traces of the pests it didn’t take 
long for other farmers south of the 
creek to report their presence. 

Having 50 head of hogs at the 
time of the rat invasion, we had one 
stall boxed in for feed where we 
stored chopped grain for the hogs. The 
first noticeable rat damage was a fun¬ 
nel shaped hole directly in the centre 
of the pile of chopped grain. It was 
evident that rats were under the floor¬ 
ing of the barn. Having gnawed a hole 
into the floor they were slowly drain¬ 
ing the stall of its contents. 

O UR first effort to keep them under 
control was to trap them. How¬ 
ever, after the first few were trapped 
the remainder became trap-wise. Thus 
we continued to lose hundreds of dol¬ 
lars’ worth of feed each year. Later I 
got the idea of making a trap out of a 
five-gallon can with the top cut away. 
This can was set upright in a manger, 
well into 1M feet of chaff or straw, 
leaving a few inches near the top 
exposed. I then hinged a board to the 
wall so that the board would fall on 
top of the can when string, which was 
fastened to the board, was pulled. 
The board thus acted as a lid. 

I kept a supply of chopped grain in 
the can at all times to attract the rats 
to it. By pulling the string, which 
lead to the house, I would catch as 
many as 10 rats at once. Water was 
simply poured into the hole which I 
made in the lid, thus drowning the 


by C. E. WALDNER 

rats. The trap was then reset to catch 
another batch. 

This trap worked wonders until 
most of the rats became suspicious of 
the loud noise every time the lid came 
down. At the time of writing, the 
thought occurs to me that I would 
have done well to cushion the lid 
from making the loud noise thus in¬ 
creasing the value of the trap. 

Nevertheless »that rat plague con¬ 
tinued and according to rat signs as 
described in Mr. Barager’s article we 
were harboring from 1,000 to 5,000 
of them. 

Our first great alarm came when 
they began to direct an attack on the 
car. For some reason or other they 
had done a Considerable amount of 
gnawing on the battery posts under 
the hood. They also punctured the 
heater hose as well as damaging the 
wires. Being afraid our tires would 
be next, we realized something just 
had to be done or they would chase 
us off the place. 

M Y brother bought some sheet 
metal 15 inches wide which he 
sank into the ground surrounding the 
garage. This procedure proved ef¬ 
fective, as no further car damage was 
evident. 

I found that rats have a craving for 
milk, blood and fish as well as grains, 
since they would make their appear¬ 
ance when cows were milked or 
turkeys butchered. Placing several 
hundred pounds of fish in a boxed 
container and storing it in a shed for 
future chicken feed, I found to my 
surprise that rats had eaten all the 
fish within three days. 

We were also forced to move some 
buildings so that we could destroy 
the rats and kill off all their young. 
Qur next intention was to raise the 
plank flooring in the barn, bank up 
the sides with earth and suffocate 
them by means of adding an extension 
to the exhaust pipe on the car which 
would be led below the floor. But we 
didn’t get around to that. . 

We killed off a number of them 
with poison, but this was a constant 
as well as a dangerous job. We tided 
many crazy ideas which were supposed 
to have been tried and found success-, 
ful by others such as trapping one of 
them, scorching its fur by fire and 
releasing it. It was presumed the rat 
would sound the alarm to the others, 
causing them all to scram. Another 
suggestion was that of leaving .a dead 
rat at an entrance to a burrow. This 
was supposed to cause the rest to flee. 
Instead of doing that, it turned out 
that the rest had a good rat feed. 

It was then I began to raise mink 
under the illusion I could feed the 
rats to the mink, thus making clear 
profit in mink as well as aiding my 
rat control project. Upon placing the 
first rat in the pen of a large male 
mink, he was interested only in killing 
it, making very quick work of it. When 
I mentioned this v to a neighbor, he 
informed me that rats may be carriers 
of deadly diseases, so thereafter I 
decided not only to discontinue this 
practice, but to make a determined 
effort to dispose of the pests once and 
for all before they managed to spread 
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a disease among the mink. The rats 
by this time were eating the minks’ 
feed out of the slanted feed hoppers 
hung to the wire of the mink pens. 
Thus my plan of feeding mink on rats 
had practically backfired. 

Since we had a pet cat which 
showed no interest in the rat hunt we 
were under the impression that cats 
were useless in controlling rats. In the 
meantime however, we noticed that 
farmers having good “mouser” cats 
on the* place were not bothered by 
the pests. We also heard that cats 
brought in to stop the rat menace be¬ 
came sick and died from disease con¬ 
tracted from the rats. However, since 
it was a known fact that fresh milk 
has a great deal to do with prevention 
of poisoning we decided to get some 
cats. We then had to dispose of our 
pet cat as he was fighting off the 
other cats. As we were having a great 
deal of trouble in keeping cats we 
decided to get some complete with 
litters because they stayed to feed 
their young. A total army of 20 cats 
was collected to start the war on rats. 

T HERE is only one way to keep the 
cats after the rats since it is a 
known fact that cats will not attack 
rats for pleasure as they will mice. 
They must be forced to exist on rat 
carcasses. In other words, we made 
sure that the cats were kept in a 
hungry state at all times, forcing them 
to kill rats for themselves and their lit¬ 
ters. It wasn’t long before symptoms 
of disease were noticed among the 
cats. We instantly disposed of all those 
showing the effects in their eyes 
which became swollen and crusted, 
eventually causing blindness. Fresh 
milk was kept before them at all times 
to keep this trouble under control. 

We noticed that the cats would 
make no effort to kill full grown rats 
but the young ones were killed and 
eaten by the score. On one occasion 
we watched two half grown kittens 
attack and kill a rat almost full grown, 
which proves that hunger will make 
them tackle anything. 

The cat army proved to be the 
cheapest and best source of attack 
because within one year’s time noth¬ 
ing was seen of the rats but the dam¬ 
age they left behind. Since the cats 
destroyed members of the litters, the 
wise old rats decided to pull up stakes 
and leave as things were beginning to 
get a bit uncomfortable for them. 
Once we had the rats cleaned out we 
disposed of the cat army with the 
exception of a few to discourage 
other rats from coming here. 

Last spring however, three years 
after the rat clean-up, we were down 
to only one cat, and since she existed 
on wasted food around the mink ranch 
she wasn’t very interested, and once 
again the rat signs began to appear. 
In the meantime this cat had a litter 
of five kittens, so I decided to board 
up each end of the granary under 
which the rats were making their 
home. The cat and her kittens were 
placed under the granary, receiving 
fresh milk daily. All rats were cleaned 
out in a few weeks’ time and that’s 
the end of the rats. They will never 
cause us worry again. 
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C an you a {ford 
$25 per ACRE LOSS 
from CORN BORERS? 


SNAP 

HAND CLEANER 


Some observations about the winter habits of bears, 
by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 

Ed. Note: Of recent months The thicket of alders where he was lying 
Country Guide has published two asleep. 

short stories which featured a hear . VERY interesting incident is re- 
being out of his expected winter nap. kted by Mr and Mrs . H . D. 

We had many letters asking in effect: whellams of North Kildonan. To- 
How come that a bear should be out wards the end of February> i 948) they 
and active at such a time? So we were snowshoeing with a number of 
asked Clarence Tillenius to explain others in the Wbiteshe ll district of 
these matters of importance to our Manitoba . Crossing a hay slough, they 
critical reader audience. caught sight of a black bear lying in 

full view on a large pile of hay at 

W HEN outdoorsmen fore- the foot of a jackpine. The bear was 
gather on the subject of shot, and coming up to it they were 
hibernating bears, the argu- surprised to find that it was not a 
ments often fly thick and fast. The male as 'they had thought, but a fe- 
winter sleep of the bear is not the male, for in a hole in the hay under 
same as that of animals like the bat, her were three cubs, two black and 
the woodchuck or the chipmunk. These one brown. As cubs are usually 
animals, during the season of hiberna- born about the end of January, hair- 
tion, go into a state of trance; they less, and weighing only from eight to 
appear totally unconscious and the twelve ounces, these were still quite 
heart beats very slowly. A striped small. A settler in the district, R. Sor- 
ground squirrel which I found hiber- enson, who earlier in the fall had been 
nating under a straw stack was curled cutting wood in the neighorhood of 
into a tight ball, showed no signs of the slough, had seen the bear raking 
life, and only began to move after together large bundles of grass into a 
being exposed for several hours in a heap at the foot of the tree, apparently 
warm room. The bears, however, sleep preparing to hibernate. Later in the 
very lightly in their winter hideouts season he passed that way and saw 
and are sometimes ready to go into that the same bear had gone to sleep in 
immediate action when disturbed, the haycock and had managed to pul’ 
Hibernation seems to be largely a the hay over her so that she was al- 
question of food. Normally, in cold most completely covered. When the 
climates, a black bear eats voraciously Whellams examined the spot there 
through the summer and fall, putting were no tracks, olcTor new, in the snow 
on layer after layer of fat. Before the about so the bear must have remained 
onset of winter, often before the end j n the same spot all winter. Manitoba 
of October, he seeks out some chosen winters are not famous for their balmy 
nook and dozes the winter away. airs and it is curious that the bear 

But not always. Victor Cahalane, in should have been able without discom- 
his book, “Meeting the Mammals,” fort to lie quiet through a severe win- 
recounts an incident concerning a ter with no more protection than a 
ranger in Mount Rainier National few wisps of hay. In another part of 
Park. Tramping through the forest one the province, Mr. Whellams once came 
day in midwinter, he came to a large on an old dog-bear sleeping fully ex¬ 
snow-covered log, climbed it, and posed on a hummock in a muskeg, 
jumped down into a snowdrift on the On the other hand, however, I once 
other side. To his astonishment, the crawled into a bear den in Ontario 
snowdrift erupted from under his feet which a mother bear and her two 


Fight this costly menace ... get ’em 
before they ruin your crop. Authori¬ 
ties agree that “Plowing under corn 
stalks, stubble and all trash is the 
most effective corn borer tontrol” 
... but it must be clean plowing. 


assures a good, clean job oi cover¬ 
ing . . . once over. Easily attached 
to a mouldboard plow, it helps the plow 
cut through and bury tough hybrid roots 
and stalks, soybeans, trash of all kinds. 
Amazing results reported by thousands of 
users. A finely engineered product. 

HANDLE BALED HAY 1 

FASTER ... 

than an elevator with the 

Larxtz Original Flexible- f - 

Grapple Hay Fork ,. It is 

also faster and cheaper 

for loose hay. 

WRITE today for literature and name of 
nearest LANTZ dealer. 

LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC 

Dept. 402 Valparaiso, Indiana 


f or over 40 years 
when the day’s work is 
done ... Farmers all over 
Canada have depended on 
SNAP. Men who work with 
their hands know that 
SNAP is better than soap ... 
that it removes stains and 
dirt and grease quickly and 
thoroughly and actually 
keeps hands better condi¬ 
tioned! SNAP is the ideal 
cleaner for many farm jobs! 
You can always depend on 
SNAP! 


DON’T 


Neglect to paint Wooden beams. Neg¬ 
lect can cause a building to lot, sag and 
sometimes collapse— 

Be safe! Protect your property with 
paint. “SHERMAN'S" have sold 26,112 
gallons of paint to readers of this pub¬ 
lication. 

WHY? 

Because "SHERMAN'S" paint is 
guaranteed to be top quality and manu¬ 
factured by such famous paint manu¬ 
facturers as: C.I.L., LOWE BROS., 
CANADA VARNISH, MARTIN SENOUR, 
PAR-A-LAC, SCARFE'S, ETC. 

"SHERMAN'S" ship paint anywhere in 
Canada. 

"Act Now" write for free price list. 

Your price $2.00 to $3.75 per 
gallon. 

Regular price $6.00 per gallon. 


1275 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


W cubs had recently abandoned. It was 
under a windfall, a large tunnel dug 
and a large, black bear burst out and back into the hillside about eight feet, 
lumbered away through the trees. Dan opening out into a cave about five by 
McCowan, in his “Animals of the six feet, and almost four feet high. In 
Rockies,” cites the black bears as light the centre of the cave was a fine nest 
sleepers and a writer in Field and of hay, spruce needles and moss 
Stream, whose name is unfortunately heaped up and hollowed out like a 
lost from my clippings, tells of com- large bowl. A cozier home than this 
ing on a fresh bear trail in midwinter in winter (from a bear’s point of 
in Alaska. The bear had been feeding view), would be hard to find. As 
on salmon, caught at a hole in a near- many a naturalist has said, the one 
by stream where hot springs kept the thing the student of bears can be ab- 
water open, and was easily back- solutely sure of is that you never know 
tracked through the deep snow to a just what they will be up to next. 


Please send me your free price list of 
paints, enamels, varnishes, paint 
brushes, roofing tars, etcetera. 


NAME 


Dept. "G" 

1275 Queen Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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Keep your daily milk supply 
on your pantry shelf S 


No milk delivery? Have creamy 
fresh milk on hand all the time 
...with KLIM! 

KLIM is pasteurized whole 
milk in handy powder form . . . 
makes delicious milk in a jiffy, 
for drinking and cooking. One 
pound makes nearly 4 quarts of 
nourishing fresh milk. 


And for weeks after opening, 
KLIM stays fresh on the pantry 
shelf without refrigeration1 
It’s easy to store, light to carry, 
perfect for overseas parcels. 

Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. or 
ieconomy 234 or 5-lb. tins. “If 
t’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be 
good!” 


FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 


Ontario. 



^ord&n/i 


KLIM 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form! 

For delicious drinking and cooking ! 


LION BRAND 

Manila (finv 

ROPE 

LONG -WEARING V ^ 

ECONOMICAL fjf Jf ^ 

LOOK FOR THE 

GREEN MARKER 

*v; L ' ;./v J' : * ; 

**■ ; ^ 


Consumers Cordage Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., Dartmouth, N.S. 


FARM WAGONS and TRAILERS 



SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


FARM WAGON 

Latest design, perfectly constructed, scienti¬ 
fically balanced. Wonderfully adaptable 
and versatile. Has many farm tested feat¬ 
ures including: full turning radius up to 
centre pole, bolsters adjustable to take 
standard 38" and 42" box, extension pole 
with clevis for use with team (removable 
for tractor hitch). Heavy duty wheels. 


Model Ul Utility Trailer 

Light, strong, compact and well- 
sprung for general purpose on farm. 
Adaptable for many types of boxes, 
supplies and livestock. 


COUNCILLORS 

Write for details of MCI patrols for 
road work — offers greater utility, 
value and economy. 


See your local MCI dealer or 
write for full information to: 


Equipment Distributors Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

(Dealer enquiries invited) 


Manufactured by 


MOTOR COACH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


WINNIPEG ...... CANADA 


The Wolf Dog 

Continued from page 11 

To Mike they look like bivouacs where 
men sleep on the ground in bags. 
There’s a party of Boy Scouts, with a 
scoutmaster, camped at Upper Lake 
right now. Mike was on his way to 
wake ’em when he found us here. So 
lie stopped long enough to lick our 
faces.” 

“That,” marveled the ruddy Hank 
Biglow, “is what I call service.” 

“He does it every mornin’,” Ed 
said, “and those kids sure cotton to 
him. As each Scout gets waked he 
pulls Mike’s ears just like them soldiers 
used to do. Then the whole troop gets 
up and they feed Mike and romp with 
him. That’s what’s goin’ on right now. 
And speakin’ of right now, it’s time 
I’m roundin’ up the stock.” 

T HE packer took ropes and went 
off in a high-heeled walk down 
the lakeshore. Hank Biglow made 
breakfast. By the time it was ready, 
Ed was back with six saddle horses 
and as many pack mules. Over bacon 
and flapjacks talk kept warmly on 
Mike, with Taggart a sullen minority. 

“That brute’ll revert to type, some¬ 
time,” Taggart growled, “and slash 
somebody’s throat.” 

“On the contrary,” Barr argued with 
his curt, courtroom logic, “he shoiild 
be friendlier than most dogs because 
he wasn’t raised as a one-man dog. 
He belonged to a large group of men, 
with replacements coming and going; 
so he likes all men impartially, espe¬ 
cially if they sleep in cold camps like 
a unit of ski-troops.” 

“There he comes,” Ed said, “on his 
way home from the Scout camp.” 

It was broad light now and Mike, 
as he came loping down the trail, 
looked more than ever like a monster 
wolf. Only a wagging tail denied him 
that aspect. White marked his ruff and 
shaggy flanks. Otherwise his coat was 
dark grey. Thirty inches high at the 
shoulder, he must have weighed bet¬ 
ter than a hundred pounds. He had 
the head and ears of a wolf and a 
brushy, lupine tail; but his body had 
more the lines of a police dog’s except 
that it was longer, shaggier and 
deeper-bellied. 

Confident of a welcome, Mike 
circled the breakfasters, making play¬ 
ful overtures. Each man except Tag¬ 
gart gave him a pat on the head. E?ach 
man except Taggart tossed him a strip 
of bacon. 

“Make yourself at home, Mike,” 
Biglow chortled. And the stocky, grim- 
mustached Goddard echoed, “Be 
sure you don’t let us oversleep in the 
morning, Mike, old son.” 

Taggart offered nothing but sullen 
stares. In a little while the dog left 
them, disappearing down trail toward 
the ranger station. 

Ed Stites lashed empty pack saddles 
on the mules, saddled the horses. “I’ll 
call fer you gents in ten days,” he 
promised. By eight o’clock he was off 
eleven head of riderless stock strung 
out on a long lead line behind him. 

Taggart took his rod and went up 
the lakeshore. He wasn’t in a mood 
for fishing; mainly he wanted to get 
off by himself and think. Not about 
that wolf dog, Mike. Now that he 
knew Mike’s background, the dog’s 
dawn excursions weren’t in the least 
important. In fact, Taggart’s truculent 
outburst this morning had been main¬ 


ly an indirect expression of his own 
nerve-strain. He’d been jumpy like 
this for weeks, ever since he’d em¬ 
bezzled nine thousand dollars out of 
the Veterans’ Memorial Fund. No one 
knew about it yet. But they would, 
when a final accounting was made 
next month. Inevitably it meant dis¬ 
grace and prison for Taggart. 

At the falls he made a cast or two. 
His third cast snagged and he lost a 
leader. He cursed the snag and the 
leader and Hank Biglow. 

Because if it wasn’t for Biglow, 
Taggart knew he could cover up. 
There were three of them on the com¬ 
mittee—Biglow, Taggart and old Col¬ 
onel Whipple. Old Whipple’s position 
was purely honorary; he was laid up 
with the gout and had taken no part 
in the drive. Most of the subscriptions 
had come in small cash sums, many 
of the donations anonymous. The 
total was impressive and had exceeded 
expectations. But Hank Biglow, who 
had lost two sons in the Pacific, was 
determined to make it even bigger. 
If the total were known now, it might 
cause future subscriptions to fall off. 
So Hank had agreed with Taggart to 
keep the total collections secret until 
the last minute. 

If he’d just fall off a cliff and break 
his fat neck, Taggart brooded, no one 
would ever know. 

Taggart took the .38 gun from his 
pocket, stared at it, shook his head. 
Sniping Biglow in the woods wouldn’t 
do. They could unravel a thing like 
that. 

Then Taggart thought of the wolf 
dog, Mike. A beast that came plung¬ 
ing into camp at every grey dawn to 
paw sleepers. 

The idea brought a gleam to Tag¬ 
gart’s eyes. In a burst of temper this 
morning he’d sworn to shoot the dog 
if it ever happened again. And surely 
it would happen again—tomorrow 
morning. Suppose Taggart should 
make good his threat! They can’t 
hang you for shooting at a dog. 
Neither can they hang you if you 
miss the dog and hit a man in the 
next bag. 

An accident. But a perfect accident! 
You threaten to shoot if something 
happens. It does happen and you 
shoot. In the half-light of dawn, in 
confusion caused by a dog bounding 
around among five, closely huddled 
sleepers. And there you are, with one 
dead man and four living witnesses to 
swear it was all a ghastly accident. 
They heard you threaten to shoot at 
a dog, so they will all be certain you 
did just that. 

“It’s my only out!” Taggart mut¬ 
tered. He put the gun in his pocket 
ancl went grimly back to camp. 

A T supper time, with heaping plat¬ 
ters of trout which should have 
made all moods mellow, Taggart made 
it a point to harp querulously about 
Mike. “I’m telling you,” he warned, 
“that damned wolf dog better keep his 
snout outs my face! I’m takin’ a gun 
to bed with me tonight.” 

He must leave no doubt that the 
gun was meant for the dog and not 
for Biglow. 

“You wouldn’t shoot a friendly pup, 
would you?” Goddard challenged. 

“Not if he leaves me alone,” Tag¬ 
gart retorted. “But when a wolf-whelp 
sticks his fangs in my face, I feed him 
a slug.” 

A coldness grew and after supper 
the others withdrew to a group apart. 
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“Could I keep 
working?” 

A Serious Question for One 
Suffering from Arthritic Pain 

“I suffered a great deal from such pain 
in my legs, knees and other joints, that 
it was hard to do my work,” writes Miss 
Thelma Johnson, Picton, Ont. “I was 
having so much trouble, I wondered if I 
would be able to continue at my job. 
Then I learned about T-R-C’s. What a 
fortunate day that was, for I have had 
the very best sort of relief. I wouldn't 
want to be without T-R-C’s in the house.” 

Don’t suffer needlessly from relent¬ 
less arthritic pain. Get quick relief 
from dull, wearisome aches caused by 
Arthritic, Rheumatic, Neuritic, Sciatic 
pain, Lumbago or Neuralgia. Start taking 
Templeton’s T-R-C’s today. 60c, $1.25 at 
drug counters. T-811 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


( SILVERTONE HEARING AID 4 

No Batteries 

A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver in Flesh Color. 
Ostoscierosis Causes 65% of 
Deafness. 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

^Postal Station "L” (1) Winaipeo. Man., 



PIMPLES AND 
BLACKHEADS 

Quickly helps to clear up these blemishes 
leaving skin soft and smooth. Proven over 
50 years. 

Dr. Chase's Ointment 



Mr. Farmer: THE NEW IM¬ 
PROVED NELSON FARM 
RECORD 



Is now simpler than * ver. Do not start another 
year without this book. When you have used it one 
year you will wonder how >ou ever got along with¬ 
out it. It is Canada’s Shnpiest. Complete and 
Workable Farm Bookkeeping System. Every Farmer 
can understand it. It will give you daily ami 
monthly Totals of your Receipts and Expenses, and 
at the end of the year it will automatically i !ve 
you. Total Taxable Receipts. Total Deductible Ex¬ 
penses, Total Non-Deductible Expenses. Grand 
Total of all Expenses. Net Taxable Income. Profit j 
or Loss, Net Worth and all other information. Will 
require only five minutes each day to keep. Send 
for your ropy now. The price Is so low that you 
cannot afford to be without it. It is made in two 
sizes. 

One-Year Size. $1.85 — Three-Year Size. $.‘1.75 


NELSON FARM RECORD 
714—7th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 

Please send me one copy of the NELSON FARM j 
RECORD postpaid. I am enclosing Money Order I 

for $. Send.;.Year Size. 

NAME _________ 


ADDRESS .... J .. 


“You suppose he really would?” God- i 
dard worried. 

“He’s just bluffing, ’ Biglow sug- j 
gested hopefully. 

.But at bedtime it became clear that 
Taggart wasn’t. The others saw him 
look to the loading of his .38 and 
crawl into his sleeping bag with it. 
“If I get waked up the way I was this 
morning,” was his parting word, 
“there’ll be one less wolf in these 
Woods.” 

“That,” Attorney Barr whispered, 
“leaves us just one thing to do. Come 
along, Hank.” 

Biglow followed Barr down the dark 
trail and they tramped half a mile to 
the ranger station. A gaunt shape 
came springing toward them but when 
Hank called, “Hi, Mike, is the boss at 
home?” the shape wagged its tail. 

In the cabin they found Ranger 
McGurk. Barr told him about Tag¬ 
gart. “To play safe,” he finished, 
“you’d better lock Mike up tonight. It 
need only be for one night.” 

McGurk’s lean face flushed. “You’re 
doggone right it’ll only be for one 
night. ’Cause in the morning I’ll go 
up and try to talk some sense into that 
guy Taggart. If I can’t, I’ll confiscate 
his gun.” 

They went out and coaxed Mike 
into a woodshed. McGurk closed the 
door and snapped a padlock in the 
hasp. 

“Too bad,” Hank Biglow sighed, 
“we gotta cheat those scouts outa the 
fun of being waked up by Mike in 
the morning.” 

With Barr he walked back uptrail 
to camp. The others were in their 
bedrolls^ Biglow and Barr shoveled 
sand on the supper fire and crawled 
into their own. 

T AGGART, of course, couldn’t 
sleep. Not with a murder plan 
burning his brain. How can a man 
sleep when he knows he must kill a 
comrade at dawn? 

So Taggart lay stiffly awake in the 
cramped confines of his bag, his nerves 
like live wire. He had maneuvered to 
spread the bag directly beside Big¬ 
low’s. The fat man’s head was barely 
an arm’s length from his own. He 
could almost reach out and touch 
Biglow. At a range like that, even in 
dim starlight he couldn’t miss. 

Hour after horn Taggart lay tensely 
awake. The night crawled by. Tag¬ 
gart’s luminous dial wrist watch told 
him when it was midnight, one o’clock, 
two, three— At four he twisted to his 
left side to face Biglow. A deep j 
breathing of sound, healthy sleep came 
from Biglow. Once a marten scamp¬ 
ered through camp, lured by the smell 
of dressed trout hung on a wire to dry. 
Because no stir of attention came from 
any of the others, Taggart knew they 
were all fast asleep. 

At five he made ready. Cautiously 
he loosened the neck of his bag so 
that he could get his hand and gun 
out. He put them out only far enough 
to allow freedom for the trigger 
squeeze. The faintest of night light 
outlined Biglow’s head. Taggart held 
a steady aim on it. waiting. It must 
Ire timed to the split second, and he 
must be ready. He couldn’t shoot, of 
course, until the wolf dog came plung¬ 
ing in on them. Then confusion and 
a shot. People would censure Taggart, 
of course, but it beat going to prison. 
“I was shooting at the dog,” he would 
swear. “I said I would, didn’t I? But ! 



ROAD gear 

for OLD MODEL JOHN & DE R ^ y * A ° MODEL 
for FARMALL F-20, 


Here it is ... a real speed 
gear for these fine old trac¬ 
tors. Go 9 and 15 m.p.h. on 
your old model John Deere 
A or B with a New Behlen 
Gear Box. Two separate, ad¬ 
ditional speeds. On Farmall 
F-20, F-30, or Regular Mod¬ 
el, you can do 14 to 15 m.p.h., 
or if you prefer, you can have 
10 m.p.h. gear box for the F- 
20 or Regular Model. In¬ 
stalled with or without Lift- 
All Pump. 


Behlen Gear Box really 
cuts tractor time. No 
more tiresome inching 
along when you can 
use speed. Helps do 
many more jobs in a day. 
Ideal for bucking hay, rotary 
hoes, long hauls, etc. Does not 
interfere with present gears. 
Bring your old tractor up- 
to-date with a New Behlen 
Gear Box. 


Close-up of Behlen Sear 
Box on John Deere. 



For Farmall HorM—Useful Middle Gear 

Equip your HorM for all ’round work. New 
Behlen Gear Box adds handy in-between speed 
of 10 m.p.h. Not too fast, not too slow for 
many field jobs. If you prefer, you can have 7 
m.p.h. gear box. 


Write today for litera¬ 
ture, where to buy. In 
uniting, please indicate 
tractor you are interest¬ 
ed in. 


Behlen Manufacturing Co., Dept. 724, Columbus, Nebr. 


LEYTOSAN 

STOPS 

SMUT 


5 lbs. 
Treats 
160 Bushels 



LEYTOSAN 

CHECKS 

ROOT-ROT 


Practically 

Odorless 


MORE PROFIT 



WITH 

LEYTOSAN 

For 

Wheat Barley 

Oats Flax 

LEYTOSAN (Canada) LIMITED 

345 Higgins Avenue Winnipeg 
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Put a BofM Loan to work for you. If 
you need extra money for your farm’s devel¬ 
opment or improvement, see your BofM 
manager today. Ask or write for folder 
“Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer.” 



AD52 


Bank of Montreal 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 181 7 



Write TODAY for il¬ 
lustrated folder and 
name of your nearest 
dealer. 


THE NEW 

WATERLOO 

GARDEN TRACTOR 


for small landholders, 
here’s the labour-saving 
‘jack of all jobs’ . . . the 
new Waterloo Garden Trac¬ 
tor. It’s rugged . . . flex¬ 
ible . . . easy to handle. And 
economical, too! It works 
three hours on one gallon of 
gas f 


You can use it to 

• CULTIVATE • PLOW 

• DISC • SEED 

• MOW • GRADE 
and for scores of other 
chores. 


Two Models — the Waterloo 
“15” (iy 2 HP) or the Wat¬ 
erloo “30” (3 HP). 

9-3 


WATERLOO 


MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 

WATERLOO — ONTARIO 


For full information contact any of the following Waterloo Distributors: 


Pacific Tractor &. Equipment Limited, 
505 Railway Street, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Waterloo Machinery (Alberta) Ltd., 
10249-108 Street, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Kern Farm Equipment Limited, 
1374 Broad Street, 

Regina, Sask. 

Machine Industries Limited, 
Ellice Ave. and Berry Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


McPherson & Thom, 
Calgary, Alta. 


J-lonoi )QolU 

MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 

Pla^UQ* 

FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 

Metal ^icjn Plate* 

SifaeclaLty &aiiejnati" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

m RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

- METAL CRAFT-PLASTIC DIVISION 

290 VAUGHAN ST. - PHONE 93 494 

WINNIPEG 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


with the brute pawing me, and me 
only half awake, I missed him.” 

I N THE rangers woodshed, Mike 
was wide awake and vigilantly 
aware of his responsibilities. These, 
to Mike, were cleancut. There were 
a couple of outposts up the trail—one 
of big soldiers at Lower Lake, another 
of pygmy soldiers at Upper Lake. 
Creatures who wore khaki fatigues by 
day and slept in bags by night. Men 
creatures helpless to wake up unless 
he, Mike, waked them. 

Mike would feel derelict in his 
duties if he failed them. At five-thirty 
they must be routed out of those bags. 

He paced his prison, nervously im¬ 
patient. He pushed at the door but 
it wouldn’t give. The dog in him in¬ 
clined him to whimper; the wolf in 
him kept him stoically silent; the 
soldier in him steeled him to a duty. 

A bit of fleshly selfishness pulled at 
him too. 

The highlight of his day was dawn 
af the scout camp. He loved the way 
they made a fuss over him when he 
waked them up. He liked the choice 
morsels they fed him, too. 

Time was pressing. An uncanny 
sense told him it was the getting-up 
hour. He lunged again at the door but 
it wouldn’t yield. 

Then he leaped at a high, sealed 
window. It didn’t give either, yet it 
seemed less sturdy than the door. 
Actually it was only a square of beaver 
board tacked over a paneless window 
frame. 

At his next lunge it bulged outward. 
Tacks ripped from a corner. He 
reared to full height, pawing it. More 
tacks ripped. One more mighty lunge 
and the hole was clear. 

Mike leaped through the opening. 
He hit the ground outside and went 
racing up the trail. He was a bit late, 
but there was still time. His main 
goal was the upper camp, but as he 
passed the lower camp he could stop 
briefly to serve it too. Being mere 
men, they were sure to oversleep if 
he didn’t wake them. 


On up the trail Mike streaked, run¬ 
ning like a wolf. Frost was on, the 
ground and at every bound he left paw 
prints on it. In three minutes he 
covered half a mile. Features of a 
camp loomed in the dawn light. A 
small tent. A table. Camp stools. And 
five long lumps on the ground. Bags 
of sleeping men. 

Mike stopped at the campsite’s 
edge, perhaps ten feet from the nearest 
sleeper. He was about to pounce on 
that sleeper, and paw the face there, 
when a detail of the scene froze him 
rigid. He stood there for a moment 
alert and motionless. Then slowly, 
silently, he backed away. His gaunt, 
grey shape dissolved into the gloom of 
the trees. 


Here was a camp he must not in¬ 
trude on. He was like a visitor who, 
about to enter a hospital room, sees a 
sign, “Do not disturb.” 

Duty is one thing. But discipline, 
for a soldier, goes hand in hand with 
it. Without a sound Mike circled the 
camp. Hitting the trail again beyond 
it, he raced on toward the Scouts at 
Upper Lake. 


A N HOUR later Hank Biglow was 
flipping flapjacks. In turn the 
fat man served his four companions. 

“Here you are, Taggart.” Hank, 
dropped a stack on Taggart’s plate. 


“Whatsamatter? Didn’t you get any 
sleep last night?” 

Taggart, haggard and red - eyed, 
knew nothing about the dog being 
locked up. He knew only that his 
planned crime had failed. 

“Set another plate, Hank,” Barr 
said. “Here comes the ranger.” 

Ranger McGurk strode into camp 
with a worried look. “My dog wake 
you fellahs up?” he inquired. 

Hank stared. “How could he? We 
locked him in the shed.” 

“He broke out,” McGurk told them. 
“His paw prints in the frost show he 
came loping right here.” 

Relieved that there’d been no 
trouble about it, the ranger sat down 
and accepted breakfast. 

Goddard went a little way up the 
trail and in a few minutes came back. 
“Yes, the frost shows paw prints a 
little beyond here, too. Mike circled 
)ur camp and went on to Upper Lake.” 

Hank Biglow gaped. “Wonder how- 
come he passed us up?” 

Attorney Barr asked shrewdly, “Is 
there any special situation McGurk, 
where he was taught never to do his 
reveille act? You were in the troop 
unit with him, so you ought to know.” 

McGurk rubbed his jaw thought¬ 
fully. “Yeh,” he admitted, “there was 
one thing we taught Mike never to do. 
He was punished a few times for do¬ 
ing it, and he learned his lesson. Plenty 
sharp, that pup was.” 

“What,” the lawyer persisted, 
“couldn’t he do?” 

“We taught him,” McGurk ex¬ 
plained, “never to butt in on a combat 
alert. Whenever the unit was alerted 
for combat, Mike had to make himself 
scarce.” 

“But how could he tell,” Barr won¬ 
dered, “when an alert was on?” 

“Lots of ways,” McGurk said. 
“Whenever we were alerted for com¬ 
bat, we slept with our guns.” 

All eyes went to Taggart. Hank 
Biglow said, “Taggart slept with his 
gun last night.” 

Barr shook his head. “But the gun 
was in his sleeping bag and Mike 
couldn’t have seen it.” A livid panic 
on Taggart’s face made him persist: 
“In what other ways, McGurk, could 
Mike tell when a combat alert was 
on?” 

“By combat tension,” McGurk said. 
“Mike could smell it same as you can 
smell fish. Or if he saw a sentry aim¬ 
ing a gun into the darkness, or any 
soldier holding a gun on a prisoner—” 

The wild terror on Taggart’s face 
stopped McGurk. The grey lines there 
were like prison bars. The ranger held 
out a hand and said, “And speaking 
of guns, Taggart, as keeper of the 
peace in these woods I’ll take yours 
right now.” 



“ You're right. Doc. The rims are a 
mite too heavy.” 
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READY N*0~W! 

^ An Absolute 

“MUST” 

for 

All FARMERS 

and Others 
Interested In 

MECHANIZED 

FARMING 


Read About 

• New developments in Farm 
Machinery. 

• Latest methods of remodel¬ 
ling Farm Buildings. 

• Workshops and Workshop 
equipment to keep pace 
with the exciting growth 
of mechanized farming. 

• 

Published by 

The Country Guide 

Limited 

CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE has for 
some time felt there is a need in 
Western Canada for an author¬ 
itative publication devoted largely 
to mechanized farming, with in¬ 
formation on farm building, rural 
electrification and irrigation. 

With this in mind, a qualified Agri¬ 
cultural Engineer has been engaged 
as Editor. 


FARMCRAFT 

ANNUAL 

The Excit ing, New Publication On Mechanized Farmi ng _ 

Summary of Contents 

Feature Articles on: 

Work Methods — Simplification Of Farm Work 
Story Of Farm Machinery — Choosing New Machines 
Saskatchewan Government’s Tractor Museum 
Quonset Buildings — Farm House Plans 

In addition there are full departments on: 

1. Power and Machinery—which includes articles on such subjects as Bal¬ 
ancing Power and Machinery; Types and Uses of Packers; Weed Spray¬ 
ers; Converting Binder to Swather; Converting Steel Rims’ for Rubber 
Tires, etc., etc. 

2. What’s New in Farm Machinery and Equipment. 

3. Home-made Farm Equipment—such as Hay Drier; Saw on Jeep; Ultra 
Violet Reflector; Elevated Fuel Storage; Grain Drier, etc., etc. 

4. Rural Electrification—Articles on Motor Wiring; Switches and Controls; 
Service Entrance Equipment; Grounding; Consumption of Appliances, 
etc., etc. 

5. Irrigation—Articles on Draining a Slough; Overhead Irrigation; Garden 
Irrigation; etc., etc. 

6. Farm Buildings—Heating Systems, Water Systems, Concrete Mixes, 
Sewage Disposal System; Septic Tanks; etc., etc. 

ORDER THIS INVALUABLE NEW BOOK BY EARLIEST POST. 


132 Pages 

(Plus A Handsome 4-Color 
Cover ) 

9 Crammed with authoritative 
know-how information about 
what’s new in mechanized farm¬ 
ing. 

• Scores of photographs of actual 
examples of the latest successful 
methods. 

# Worth hundreds of dollars to 
read and see and know. 

Farmers will welcome this book as 
one of the most valuable to appear 
in many years. The demand will 
far exceed the first run printed. 
So, PLEASE get your order in to¬ 
day to avoid disappointment. 

Only 

50 « 

per copy POSTPAID 
or 

One Copy of Farmcraft Annual 

FREE and POSTPAID 

with a $2.00-for-5-year New or 
Renewal subscription to The 
Country Guide. 


DO IT MOW! 


SEND YOUR ORDER f00AY fO FAftllGRAFT ANNUAL 

290 Vaughan Street Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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In gleaming, high 
quality RED 
PLASTIC. Light and 
strong—handy and 
clean to use. 


For any size of tin or cannister — 
ready for scooping — measuring — 
levelling off ingredients. You’ll prob¬ 
ably use the large one for flour — it 
piles it so accurately, so lightly in the 
measuring cup for better cake and 
cookie making. What handier than 
the medium size for your sugar tin ? 
. . . or the small one for sprinkling 
bread crumbs over a casserole and 
many other uses ? 


SIZE—Large 7 ]/ 2 
inches by 2% inches; 
Medium 5]/ 2 inches 
by 1% inches; Small 
3% inches by 1% 
inches. 


(A) Enter in space above the - (B) Cut out and enclose with this 

' number stamped on the bot- coupon the Guarantee from 

tom of the tin you buy . . . face panel of the bag . . . 

and mail with 25 y in coin, postal note or stamps to 
Maxwell House Coffee, Cobourg, Ontario. 

That’s all! Your 3 scoops will he sent without delay. 

NAME.....-.. 

(Please PRINT clearly) 

ADDRESS.— 

TOWN OR CITY.PROV. 

This offer, tood only in Canada, expires April 30th. 1949. Your money will be refunded if the supply of scoops is exhausted. 


TO GET THEM USE THIS COUPON 

Buy a tin or bag of Maxwell House Coffee. Clip this coupon. 
Fill in your name and address and either 


Such a bargain! You 
can’t even buy these 
3-scoop sets in the 
stores. 


The Reel Bargain in COFFEE is MAXWELL HOUSE 


When you buy Maxwell House you get a real bargain 
in coffee goodness. Maxwell House has extra flavor 
because it contains choice Latin-American coffees. It’s 
Blended by Experts for finer flavor . . . Radiant- 


A Product of General Foods 


Roasted for fuller flavor. Yet it costs only a fraction of 
a cent more per cup than the lowest-priced, coffees 
sold ! 

Why not make Maxwell House your regular coffee? 

*Gxood, to +ke iaAt Drop!" 
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Canadian Welfare presents the facts 
telling the story of accomplishments in 
the past quarter century. 

by AMY J. ROE. 

spent on all our health and welfare services by all 
levels of government 20 years ago. Under the War 
Veterans’ Allowance Act, the cost of retiring allow¬ 
ances for the aging veterans runs to approximately 
$10 million annually with close to 30,000 veterans 
benefiting. 

Our bitter experience during the depression 
brought forward the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1940, through which contributions are made in 
times of employment by workers, employers and 
government, providing a fund totalling close to 
$500 million. This fund stands a steady sentinel of 
security in times of involuntary idleness to 2,500,000 
Canadian wage-earners. Provincial workmen’s com¬ 
pensation and mothers’ allowance now extend to 
all but a tiny fraction of our population. 

T HE Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Support legislation of 1944 were 
measures designed for the protection of the farmer, 
to give him the same kind of protection and security 
that is assured to the urban wage-earner through 
the medium of unemployment insurance. 

The Family Allowance Act of 1944 constitutes 
perhaps the most striking and dramatic step towards 
achieving the fullest measure of security and op¬ 
portunity for the families of the nation. This 
legislation provides for 1,700,000 families on behalf 
of 3,800,000 children at a public cost of $270 mil¬ 
lion annually. 


The latest step along the road of progress has 
been the national health program of May, 1948, 
through which the federal government, for the first 
time in its history, assumed a major role in assisting 
the provinces to carry out their responsibilities in 
the field of health. Through special grants at' the 
rate of $30 million annually for five years for 
general health, tuberculosis control, mental hygiene, 
venereal disease, cancer research and treatment, 
hospital construction and training of personnel, etc., 
the Federal Government has made it clear that the 
health of the people of Canada is both a provincial 
responsibility and a national concern. 

The history of the growth of provincial and 
national departmental machinery to handle and 
plan the work is given. Manitoba’s creation of a 
Department of Health and Public Welfare in 1928 
established a pattern which the other provinces and 
“ the Federal Government itself were for a long time 
slow to follow. Ontario followed suit in 1930, Que¬ 
bec in 1938. From 1942 to 1947, in rapid succession 
the remaining six provinces in Canada established 
permanent departments of public welfare. In 1944 
the Federal Government set up the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 

Partner Possibilities, an artiele by Dr. Harry 
Cassidy, Director of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, traces the story of the work¬ 
ing out of agreements, the' obstacles and deadlocks 
in Dominion and provincial relations concerning 
health and welfare matters, stating: “The conclusion 
emerges that the Dominion-Provincial relations con¬ 
troversy is far less of a barrier to national security 
policy than is commonly supposed. The difficulty is 
fundamentally political rather than constitutional. 

“Perhaps in an attempt to solve one major prob¬ 
lem at a time, such as social security, lies the 
answer to the general issue of 
Dominion-Provincial relations. The 
Rowell-Sirois Commission tackled 
the whole complicated question and 
did not obtain an answer. The con¬ 
ferences of 1945 and 1946 tried to 
settle everything all at once and 
failed again. Later the tax issues 
were decided, for the time at least, 
with seven provinces out of the 
nine. If social security H tackled 
as a separate problem, a great deal 
of success should be possible.” 

Dr. F. W. Jackson, formerly 
Manitoba’s Deputy Minister of 
Health and Public Welfare, now 
Director o f Health Insurance 
Studies, points out that the present 
trend is toward the preservation of 
the health of the individual rather 
than merely the prevention of 
disease. It is noted that: The mor¬ 
tality rate due to communicable 
disease has shown a continuing de¬ 
cline. The death rate for typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever and diphtheria 
has dropped more than 80 per 
cent in the last 25 years; whooping 
cough and measles have shown 
over 70 per cent decrease; the 
maternal mortality rate has dropped 
over 60 per cent and the infant 
mortality rate over 50 per cent but 
the stillbirth rate has not shown an 
equal decline and is still a cause of 
general concern. The expectation of 
life at birth for males in Canada 
in 1941 was 62.95 and for females 
66.29 years. Canada ranked, sixth 
with respect to 49 areas for males 
and 43 areas for females. 

Insurance plans for hospital care 
have been successful and now have 
over 2,000,000 subscribers. Plans 
(Turn to page 88) 


Early spring sunshine. 
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*JLe Poet Defies 


I am making beauty here 
While my neighbors plot and plan, 

While they whisper : “It is queer! 

Find out everything you can. 

Why the lamps burn through the night. 
Why there is no stir by day; 

Why the garden is a blight 

And the steps are grimed and grey.” 

I am making beauty here; 

Loveliness of leaf and sky 
And of water lithe and clear, 

So it will not ever die. 

Let the dust and litter blow, 

Let the world be set and sane; 

I can make a dead joy glow, 

I can draw the string of pain! 

— Gilean Douglas. 


Progress In Health And Welfare 

P OSSIBLY few Canadians realize that during 
the past 25 years the expenditure of public 
money on health and welfare services has 
increased tenfold. In 1924 the annual expenditure 
on public welfare services, including health and 
most forms of institutional care, amounted in all of 
Canada to very little more than $85 million annual¬ 
ly. The current expenditure in the year 1948-49 
will amount to close to $850 million, which presents 
for our study a graphic story of what has taken 
place in the interim. 

Canadian Welfare, a magazine published by The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa, 
in its January, 1949 special 25th 
anniversary number features many 
articles from leading persons on 
special subjects. These tell of the 
growth of public and private volun¬ 
teer efforts in welfare fields. It is 
intended to “provide perspective on 
our total task; it will fail of its full 
purpose unless readers find in it 
also a compulsion to take up the 
challenge of the present in the 
spirit of those who have gone be¬ 
fore,” writes the editor, R. E. G. 

Davis, who continues concerning 
the progress in achievements: 

“Somebody’s vision and a great 
many people’s devotion and hard 
work are embodied in them. Not a 
few began as audacious experi¬ 
ments and had to make their own 
way slowly in the face of ignorance, 
indifference and open opposition . . . 

It must be apparent, to those who 
care, that we have a long way to go 
before freedom from want, let alone 
welfare’s positive goal, the good life 
in the good community, begins to 
appear over the horizon.” 


O NLY brief reference may be 
made to the main points in the 
space available. Readers interested 
in health and welfare services, in 
all of the provinces; are urged to 
secure copies for study. Dr. George 
F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, notes 
the following points: 

Beginning 1927, we have since 
developed a system of pensions for 
the aged and later for the blind, 
which now provides a minimum of 
• security to 250,000 individuals at 
a total cost approaching $100 mil¬ 
lion annually. We spend today on 
the aged alone more than the total 
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This season’s fashion mood is one of gentle styling—many feminine 
touches shown in soft and graceful contours—with accessories 

accenting main theme. 


by MARION R. McKEE 


and contrasting trim are some of the distinguish¬ 
ing details. Unpressed pleats in back, tucks and 
darts at the waistline, and gored skirts add the 
desired fullness to the hemline. A few feature a 
half belt across the back, gently restraining the 
fullness. 

Short toppers, little cousins to the full length 
coat, are just as popular as ever this season, 
especially for wear over suits and skirts. Gay and 
colorful, they sometimes match the suit or make 
a delightful contrast. Some of the newest are 
exceptionally short and called the fly-aways. Most 
are finger-tip length for more practical wear. 

Many of the toppers are full in back with 
gores or unpressed pleats, occasionally with a 
gracefully dipping hemline. Box toppers are new 
and popular, especially for wear with separate 
skirts for a suit-like appearance. The style details 
of the full length coats are reflected in the little 
toppers, such as welt detailing, pocket treatment, 
button trims, and color contrast. 

Focal point of many wardrobes is the new 
spring suit, worn with a change in accessories 
for a different costume appearance. This season’s 
suits feature many soft dressmaker details used 
in numerous pretty ways. The silhouette is 
softly rounded and curved for gently natural 
shoulders, slender waist, and a neat hipline. 
Jackets are a medium length or a longer, slightly 
flared, tunic length. 

Sometimes the style interest is centred at the 
jacket back with fullness at the waistline sweep¬ 
ing to a dipping, peplum-like hem. There are 
fitted jackets, molded to the figure for a smooth, 
fluid line. Box jackets are making an appearance 
with their jaunty charm, often in a contrasting 
color or pattern of fabric to the skirt; sometimes 
displaying a belt. 

C OLLARS are shown more and more on suits. 

Little Peter-Pan collars, pretty peaked col¬ 
lars, or novel collars dress up the softly con¬ 
toured jackets. Cuffs on sleeves strike a new 
fashion note, sometimes touched off with a 
button trim, or a contrasting color. 

The slender, stem-slim skirt is paired with 
almost every type of jacket for the new spring 
suits. Smoothly contoured, it is flattering to 
almost every type of figure. The hemline is slit 
either at the sides, or in front and back, for 
style and walking freedom. 

Very new and very smart are the matchmate 
ensembles, featuring a suit with a matching 
topper. These may be interchanged with other 
costumes to bring a variety to your wardrobe. 

To complement your suits and skirts with 
dainty feminine charm, blouses this year are 
exceptionally pretty. Lace froths at yokes, ruffles, 
sleeves, jabots, and other trims for a transparent 
delicate look. Bows tie at the throat, on sleeves, 
crossing yokes, and in many pert ways. 

One of the newest blouse fashions, inspired 
by New York, is the dark cotton. The dark back¬ 
ground is lightened with dainty eyelet lace or 
pique. Calico cotton, reminiscent of by-gone 
days, is making an appearance in blouses, lend¬ 
ing a charming old-fashioned air to a new style. 

(Turn to page 82) 


I NTERPRETING the mood for new spring 
styles Fashion says, “This is a feminine year, 
keyed to soft and graceful contours with 
many dainty dressmaker details. Gentle styling 
will be evident in all fashions, creating soft- 
mannered costumes with feminine charm.” 

The silhouette is less exaggerated than last 
year, the extreme fullness being moderated and 
toned down for a smoother outline. Waistlines 
are small but not pinched in, skirts full but not 
billowy, and shoulders natural with a slightly 
padded look. The newest styles are beautifully 
wearable, and becoming to the average figure. 

The French Empire silhouette stands out as 
the newest style expression, showing its influence 
in many of the smartest spring dresses and coats. 
This trend shows a high, snug-fitting waistline 
sculpturing the waist to the bustline where full¬ 
ness softens the effect. Inspired by historical 
costumes the designers have moderated and 
adapted it to a lovely modern fashion. 

In stressing the feminine theme for spring 
many buttons are used in clever ways. Rows of 
buttons march down the backs of some dresses 
and coats, perk up pockets and cuffs, lend a 
touch of glitter to a collar or lapel, or cascade 
down a skirt. Buttons appear in bright metal 
colors, or in matching or contrasting hues to the 
costume. Many of the newest fashions will be 
distinguished by their novel button trims.- 
Collars have taken an upward turn on coats, 
being worn high in the back and rolled towards 
the throat. Many of the new coat collars are 
stitched in the back to hold their lofty height. 

Three styles dominate the spring coat collec¬ 
tions: The fitted princess, the full sweeping back, 
and the belted. Each of these coat silhouettes 
favor the latest fashion in different and striking 
ways. 

The fitted princess is becoming more and more 
popular this season, after being in the back¬ 
ground for the past few years. Its slender fitted 
lines mold the figure slimly to the hipline, then 
flare gently to a gracefully full hem. The French 
Empire influence is seen in fitted coats, showing 
tightly buttoned, high waistlines, and fullness 
over the bust. 

Some princess coats are classic in design, 
depending on smooth cleverness of cut, and rich¬ 
ness of fabric to bring out their unadorned 
beauty. Other fitted coats are styled with a 
double-breasted effect, cavalier-type back pleat¬ 
ing, contrasting color trim, pretty button treat¬ 
ment, unusual pockets, or- other interesting 
details. 

The loose coat with the full sweeping 
back is gracefully beautiful in silhouette, 

• and a fashion-favorite for spring. Soft 

folds fall lavishly from a smooth shoul¬ 
der line or from a pretty back yoke, to 
s. a wide, wind-swept hemline. Sometimes 

this coat is fastened with a single but- 
i > ton at the throat, or buttoned to the 
waist. Because of their easy fit, these 
coats are often chosen for wear over 
suits. 

The belted coat with its casual man¬ 
ner is another spring favorite. Unusual 
yoke treatments, large patch pockets 
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IF YOU BAKE AT HOME 

tMf tkid meaHs SvaktZh&b! 


Plan on plenty of praise when 
you serve this Appetizing Apple 
Cake. What family could resist it 
—golden-brown, and full of the 
rich flavor you can always depend 
on when you use the modern 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast! 


You can count on Fleischmann’s 
for quick action and finer results. 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast keeps for weeks in 
your pantry — no refrigeration 
needed. Get a month’s supply 
today! Ask for Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 


Dresses are lovely, feminine and 
flower-fresh in design. Newest is the 
French Empire with its high fitted 
waist, gentle lines, and deeply plung¬ 
ing neckline. Skirts are full and flow¬ 
ing, though not as exaggerated as last 
year’s ballerina, gores and gathers 
creating the fullness in some, un¬ 
pressed pleats in others. Dress skirts 
feature back interest with bustle-like 
drapery and peplums. Stoles to match 
your dress are new, and are worn 
gracefully draped over the shoulders. 
Many of the season’s smartest dresses 
are trimmed with leopard-like fabric. 

D AINTY details and extensive use 
of trimmings point up many 
dresses. Crepes are trimmed with 
plaid or plain taffeta, for a light and 
gay touch. Inserts of contrasting 
material and colors are seen in the 
skirts, with the theme carrying to a 
trimmed collar or cuffs. Shadowy lace 
fashions many an elegant peplum, 
bodice, sleeve, or an insert in the skirt. 

Print dresses are brighter and more 
colorful than ever, with designs that 
tell a story, or pretty floral patterns on 
a monotone background. Crisp taffeta 
with its swishing rustle is one of the 
smartest fabrics for spring. In plain or 
plaid it styles many a pretty party 
dress. 

Summer dresses are candy-pretty in 
both design and material. Newest 
among summer fabrics is the shim¬ 
mering iridescent shantung, with its 
soft rippling sheen. Old-fashioned 
calico stages a becoming comeback 
with gay colors on a dark background. 
Ginghams are also featured, checked 
with bright colors. 

Shoes make important steps this 
spring, being chosen to complement 
the costume in both silhouette and 
color. Backs are soaring and ankle 
high, usually with delicate ankle 
straps. Straps pretty many shoes, 
lightly crossing insteps, fashioning 
vamps, and circling the ankle. New 
style notes are expressed with the V- 
throat, lattice-work vamp, and low, 
shell-cut with a light-as-a-feather look. 

The Paris influence for smart foot¬ 
wear is in the new and strikingly 
different boot silhouette, which intro¬ 
duces a covered-up look, tightly 
fashioned, in spite of their heavier 
appearance, they feature straps and 
buckles high up to the ankle. 

The spring hat is one of the out¬ 
standing accessories of the season. No 
fashion story would be complete 
without telling its style highlights. 
Hats are as fresh as a corsage, with 
every range of color seen, from pastel 
to navy. Flowers as a trim are used 
effectively, often banked to the side 
for interest, or brought to the front of 
the brim. Wide ribbons assume im¬ 
portance, especially in satin and taf¬ 
feta. Generally speaking the early 
spring hat silhouette ranges from 
turbans and small suit hats, to off-the- 
face brims, sailors, and pretty bonnets, 
mostly worn slanted to the side. 

In the purse department there are 
lovely, handy envelope styles and box- 
style with many compartments and 
spaces. Handbags are more bulky or 
fatter, and in general shorter. They 
come in a variety of styles and sizes 
and in colors often matching or com¬ 
plementing your hat. Shoulder bags 
are seen, with straps which may be 
adjusted to a shorter length. Plasjjc is 
as popular as ever, since it is inex¬ 
pensive, washable, and presents a 
(Turn to page 91) 


—Appetizing APPLE CAKE— 

NEW TIME-SAVING RECIPE—MAKES 2 CAKES 

Measure into bowl ’/j cup lukewarm water, 

1 teaspoon granulated sugar 

and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 1 envelope Fleisehmann's Royal Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes. THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald V 2 cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 

V* cup granulated sugar, 

V 2 teaspoon salt, 

3 tablespoons shortening 

Cool to lukewarm. Stir in 1 cup once-sifted bread flour and beat until smooth 

Add yeast mixture and 1 egg, well beaten 

Beat well, then work in 2 V 2 cups once-sifted bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top with melted butter or shortening. 
Cover and set dough in warm place, free from draught. 

Let rise until doubled in bulk. 

Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal portions; form into smooth balls. 
Roll each piece into an oblong and fit into greased 
pans about 7" x 11". 

Grease tops, cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. 

Peel, core and cut into thin wedges 8 apples 
Sprinkle risen dough with V* cup granulated sugar 
and lightly press apple wedges into cake tops, 
sharp edges down and close together. 

Mix 1 cup granulated sugar, 

V/% teaspoons ground cinnamon, 
and sprinkle over apples. 

Cover and let rise about horn - . 

Bake in moderate oven, 350°, about 1 hour. 

Serve hot, with butter. 




Bigger than ever . . . more 
beautiful than ever . . . 
reaching more Canadian 
, homes than ever ... a new 
and greater EATON’S Cata¬ 
logue for Spring and Summer 
1949, is just being mailed— 
wait for it. 

Packed from cover to cover 
with the Fashions, the Fur¬ 
nishings, the Clothing and 
Equipment that we know 
Canadians want... the Values 
that Canadians appreciate . . . 
backed by the Guarantee that 
Canadians depend on . . . 

“Goods Satisfactory or Money 
Refunded, Including Shipping 
Charges” 


<*T. EATON C°-™> 

Winnipeg canadaI 


EATON’S 


FALSE TEETH 

That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 

Many wearers of false teeth have suf¬ 
fered real embarrassment because their 
plate dropped, slipped or wobbled at 
just the wrong time. Do not live In fear 
of this happening to you. Just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non¬ 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false 
teeth more firmly, so they feel more 
comfortable. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

We carry a good supply of parts for all makes of 
washing machines. Wringer Rolls, Belts, Casters, 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499A MAIN ST. WINNIPEG, MAN. 



FOR RELATIVES AND FRIENDS IN 

BRITAIN ** 0 EUROPE 

excAetHjeahhe fiot fiood 'they need 

NO NATION POINTS KEQMEV. 

(Butter-Bacon-Eggs-Meats Cheese-Honeg-Tea-ltc.) 

A CHOICE OF 63 FOOD ITEMS 


Canadian National 

RAILWAYS • EXPWFS 1 ; • it! EGRAPHS 
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Cut in fancy shapes . cookies are attractive feature for a special occasion. 


With their spicy flavor serve a variety of uses , 
hr EFFIE BUTLER 




It’s easy! Just cook one package of 

CATELLI READY CUT MACARONI in 
4 quarts of rapidly boiling salted water. 
Simmer till tender (about 15 minutes). 
Drain and rinse with hot water. Heat 
one can of catelli meat and tomato 
sauce, pour over the 
macaroni and sprinkle with 
grated cheese. 


For a casserole dish, cover 
with breadcrumbs and brown 
in the oven. 


. Dominion Gi 


Meet your future^^*i*****Mk 
. husband, wife or companion 

through our personalized, selective in- LA 
troduction service. Nationwide member- 
ship, all ages. Write today and receive 
by return, sealed mail, 40 actual pictures ! 
and complete details FBEE. Please mention ‘ 
age and sex. HOLLYWOOD “400” CLUB. 


lar full size packets of each color (value 40c) 
sent postpaid for only 15c. Don’t miss this re¬ 
markable offer. 


P.0. Box 2349-AC Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., at home 
Full particulars on request. 

THE M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 



AND NURSERY BOOK 
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dad says M-m ! De-lidous I" 

DAUGHTER SAYS Peachy-Keen" 


Whip up this Melt-in-the-Mouth 
“MAGIC” Peach Layer Cake! 

Luscious ripe peach-halves in a 
cloudland of snowy whipped 
cream ... topping the cake you 
baked so marvellously light 
and fluffy with Magic! Serve 
this super-treat soon and 
gather in your compliments! 

In Magic you have a uniformly 


fine baking powder that gives 
such perfect texture and deli¬ 
cate flavor to every cake you 
bake. Pure, wholesome, de¬ 
pendable—Magic safeguards 
fine ingredients—cuts down on 
disappointing baking failures. 

Economical too, Magic costs 
less than 1 $ per average baking. 
Write Magic Baking Powder 
on to-day’s grocery list! 


each layer cake 

.. -..-s eranu! 


P.1 - 

, er anul'<u eti 
yi /4 cups g r 

sugaI well beaten 

2 eggs. 
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'faOo’iiie Pies 

Some pies and fillings which are 
ever-popular desserts at our house. 

by M. MARY STANSFIELD 


E VERY household has its favorite 
pies that are sure of approval no 
matter how often they appear 
on the table. Here are some desserts 
that are special favorites at our house. 
Years ago we had a student minister in 
our district who enthused about the 
Shoo-Fly pies of his native Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Ever since then they have been 
received with cheers at our place. 

Shoo-Fly Pie 

% c. sifted flour K tsp. baking soda 

/2 c. brown sugar l A c. hot water 

Speck salt li c. molasses 

2 T. fat 

Line a nine-inch pie plate with pastry. 
Make crumbs with flour, sugar, salt and 
fat. Dissolve soda with hot water and 
combine with molasses. Add three- 
quarters of the crumb mixtur.e. Mix and 
pour into the pastry lined plate. Top with 
remaining crumbs and bake for 10 min¬ 
utes in a hot oven (400 degrees), then 
for 20 to 30 minutes at 350 'degrees, or 
until firm. If the molasses is very dark 
use half as much. You will find yourself 
making twice the amounts of the above 
filling once your family has tasted this 
treat. Some people go further and garnish 
with whipped cream, but it is good with¬ 
out any topping. 

Bakewell Tart 

This is another very fill.ng pie that is 
popular in families from England. Line 
a pie plate with pastry, spread red jam 
or jelly on the bottom and pour over this 
a cake batter. Any kind of jelly or jam 
tastes good but red or purple provides a 
contrast. 

Batter For Bakewell Tart 

1 egg 1 tsp. baking 

6 T. sugar powder 

1 c. sifted flour h c. milk 
tsp. salt 1 T. melted fat 

Beat egg, add sugar or honey. Sift 
together the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Add to the first mixture with the 
milk and fat. Pour over the jam covered 
pastry, sprinkle with sugar or cocoanut or 
leave plain if preferred. Bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven until pastry is cooked and the 
centre of the batter is done. Serve with a 
custard sauce. Any favorite batter can be 
used instead of the above. 

Custard Pie 

This is a prime favorite with many 
people but the difficulty of baking the 
undercrust properly is one reason why it 


does not appear more often in many 
homes. Either the oven does not cook the 
pastry properly or the stove is too hot 
for the custard. 

You can get over the difficulty by bak¬ 
ing the crust and the filling separately and 
combining the two just before serving. 
You need two pie plates exactly the same 
size. Cover the under side of one with 
pastry. Prick well and bake in a hot 
oven (450 degrees). 

Filling 

4 eggs 3 c. milk 

% tsp. salt Flavoring 

h c. sugar 

Beat eggs slightly, add salt, sugar, milk 
and flavoring. The mixture will cook 
more quickly if the milk is scalded first, 
but this is not necessary. If your pie plate 
is small use three eggs and less milk. 
Grease the pie plate and set it to bake in 
a shallow pan of hot water, just as you 
would a baked custard. Bake until set at 
325 degrees. You can sprinkle nutmeg on 
top or use cocoanut for a change. 

Now for the combining of the pastry 
and filling. Remove the shell from the pie 
pan to the serving plate or to another pie 
pan the same size. Wait for the custard to 
cool enough so that you can hold the 
plate in your hands. Loosen the filling 
around the sides with a spatula or knife, 
shake gently until it feels loose at the 
bottom. Then hold it directly over the 
crust and it will slide out easily. Sounds 
like juggling but you will be surprised 
how simple the trick really is. Do not 
make the transfer more than half an hour 
before a meal because the crust may 
lose its crispness. 

Here is another way to get the same 
results. Chill the custard, loosen as above, 
place waxed paper over the top and then 
lay a cookie sheet on the paper. Turn the 
whole thing upside down, remove the pie 
pan and put the pastry shell in its place. 
Turn right side up. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for both the pie plates to be the 
same in depth and diameter for these 
schemes to work. Once you get the knack 
you will serve custard pie frequently be¬ 
cause the undercrust is crisp instead of' 
soggy. 

Special Toppings 

For a birthday or some other occasion 
you may like to put a chocolate topping 
on your custard pie. Melt two ounces 
semi-sweet chocolate over hot water. Add 
1 T. milk. Stir until smooth and gloss)'. 
Spread over the chilled custard as it sits 
in its shell. Serve as soon as the chocolate 
sets. Sliced bananas on top of a custard 
pie give it a festive look. 



Special topping of chocolate lends a festive air to custard pie. 
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«V1C6j 

are 


FORT CARRY 



COFFEE 


is still the 

same LOW price 
for the 

same GOOD quality 



oui money 

Better looks and longer life for clothing through laundry care, 
by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


M ONEY in hand is indispensable 
when you shop for yardage 
or ready-mades, but no less 
valuable is the ability to make things 
last. Wealth of this nature enables you 
to retain the color, style and fresh 
appearance of clothing through re¬ 
peated launderings. 

To do this it is necessary to use the 
best method for each type of fabric, 
and to learn how to handle the new 
synthetic fibres that are appearing on 
the market. Treatment suitable for 
sturdy cottons and linens would soon 
wreck rayons, woollens, silks and syn¬ 
thetics, so you can chalk up real sav¬ 
ings if you use a tub and plunger for 
the baby’s woollies, your own silk 
underwear and the wool socks. 

Rayon has many good points, but 
it is weaker wet than dry and therefore 
needs careful handling. If you put 
your rayons in the machine, make up 
a separate load and operate it for not 
more than three minutes. Do not in¬ 
clude them in a load with heavier 
pieces that would strain the fabric and 
the seams, or roughen the surface. 

In washing household linens woven 
of two fibres, use the safest method 
for the weaker fibre. If cotton and 
rayon are combined, you will save 
money by treating the fabric as rayon. 
Even if cost were no consideration, the 
right procedure pays because you will 
have less mending to do. 

Keeping clothes trim and neat goes 
beyond the actual washing process. As 
wet fabrics are heavier than dry, aim 
to hang each piece so there is the least 
strain on its construction. Of the two 
sets of yarns used in weaving, the 
lengthwise (warp) are stronger than 
the crosswise (filling), and are de¬ 
signed to take the greatest wear. Gar¬ 
ments wear longer and look smarter 
if they are hung so that the greatest 
strain is borne by the tougher threads. 

T HE same is true with sheets ajid of 
tablecloths. Fold them hem to hem, 
wrong side out and secure to the line 
with four pegs. This places the main 
weight of the wet fabric on the warp 
or lengthwise threads. Be sure to turn 
at least 12 inches of the ends over the 
line to prevent whipping or fraying of 
hems. Pinning securely keeps the 
edges straight and simplifies ironing. 

Towels of all types dry more 
rapidly, in better shape and with less 
strain, if one end is pinned flat over 
the line rather than if it is pinned by 
the corners. Pillowslips dry sooner if 
attached by half of the open end using 
two pegs. This allows the wind to re¬ 
move wrinkles. 

Cotton garments are best hung in¬ 
side out, by the strongest parts with 
the weight well distributed, pyjama 
tops and shirts by the tail, and pyjama 
legs, shorts and slacks by the waist, 
so that the wind can blow through. 
Never use clothes pins for rayon gar¬ 
ments because they are weaker when 
wet and are liable to be permanently 
pulled out of shape. 

Rust-proof hangers are a good in¬ 
vestment for dresses and blouses as 
they keep the shoulders in shape and 
prevent seams from being strained. 


Hangers will not blow off the fine if 
you use two for each article with the 
hooks in the opposite directions. A peg 
on either side of the hanger will pre¬ 
vent sliding. 

Instead of hanging sheers, organdies 
and voiles, roll them in thick towels to 
absorb the moisture. Delicate fabrics 
dry more evenly when treated like this, 
and there is less chance of their being 
strained by the weight of the water. 

Nylon fabrics and hosiery wash 
easily, are unusually strong when wet 
and if properly handled do not need 
ironing. Let them drip dry without 
even squeezing, because wrinkles 
made when wet, tend to persist .when 
dry. 

To avoid wrinkles, do not wring 
dresses of seersucker. Squeeze out as 
much water as possible, re-shape seams 
and stitching with your fingers, pad 
the shoulders with paper towelling, 
place on hangers and dry in the shade. 
Squeeze the moisture from cotton 
jersey dresses, but do not hang length¬ 
wise or use pegs. Lay the garment over 
the fine along the vertical centre, with 
the weight distributed evenly. Silk and 
rayon jerseys need the same anti-sag 
care as woollens. 

If you want colored cotton garments 
to remain fresh to the end, buy only 
those guaranteed to be sunfast and 
washable. Follow up this with careful 
handling. Avoid over-soiling, very hot 
water, and strong soaps. Rinse out 
every bit of soap. Dry in the shade or 
indoors because even the best dyes are 
more liable to be damaged by the sun 
when wet. 

I N seeking to get the best value for 
your money, make sure that the 
climate is not robbing you. Sunshine 
by its bleaching action helps to prevent 
the yellowing of white cottons and 
linens, but this same power fades the I 
most beautiful colors. Worse still, it is 
positively destructive to rayons, 
woollens and silks. 

A nice breeze dries the wash and 
removes lots of wrinkles but a high 
wind ages textiles of all sorts. Letting 
things flap for hours in a strong blast 
is responsible for frayed edges, 
whipped hems, rips, tears, strained 
seams and the general weakening of 
the yarns. It is literally throwing 
dollars to the winds. If a tempest 
suddenly gets up, you will save money 
by hanging the clothes indoors. 

Then consider the effect of frost 
upon wet clothing. Extremes of tem¬ 
perature are destructive t o silks, 
woollens, rayons and many of the 
newer fibres, so if you want to get 
your money’s worth, dry them indoors 
during freezing weather. Keep them 
away from the stove or the register. 
If you are convinced that frost works 
magic with white cottons and linens, 
put them on a rack and move it out 
on to the verandah. 

Learn all you can about the best 
methods of handling textiles and as 
you build up a fund of information 
you will get greater returns in satis¬ 
faction. 
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WHO SERVES 
THIS ROYAL TREAT I 



FRESH FRUIT PARFAIT 

1 pkg. Royal Raspberry Gelatin 
1 cup boiling water 
1 cup cold water 
few grains of salt 

j 1 cup crushed mixed fresh fruit, 
sweetened to taste 

| 1 cup sweetened whipped cream. 

Dissolve Royal Raspberry Gelatin 
I in boiling water. Add cold water and 
salt. Cool until mixture begins to 
thicken. Add cup of fresh fruit. 

Chill until firm. Alternate spoonfuls of 
gelatin and whipped cream in tall 

! * parfait glasses using cream for 

top spoonful. Serves 6. 

I____ 

Tender, ripe raspberries glowing 
with full, rich color ... brimming 
with dewey-fresh flavor . . . 
that’s what comes to mind 
with the very first spoonful of 

this mouth-watering dessert! 
For here’s jelly that’s deeper in 
flavor .. . more sparkling in 
color . • . than any you’ve ever 

tried! Try all delicious Royal 
Gelatin Desserts — strawberry, 
raspberry, cherry, orange 
and lemon. 

Royal 

desserts 



World famous 
for flavor/ 


SE2SI 
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MX L ARY 


COAL &WOOD RANGES 


He would certainly insist on a 
range that would give the very finest 
cooking and baking results . . . 

.. . such as the McClary coal 
and wood range! 


He’d look for a range that would 
supply plenty of hot water, as well 
as heat-giving comfort on cold 


the McClary does this to 
perfection! 


He’d want the cleaning ease and 
long life of gleaming, stain-resist¬ 
ing porcelain enamel—so easy to 
keep clean ... 

. . . the McClary has it! 


Tip to wives: Take Father along 
when you go to see the beautiful 
new McClary Ranges at your deal¬ 
er’s. And remind him that McClary 
Ranges have been famous for 100 
years for their long life and the 
outstanding satisfaction they give. 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL STEEL WARES LIMITED 


Helks Qto Qnteled 

Plan garden features to liven flavor of cooked foods, 
by ADDIS MILL 


ffT^TEXT spring I will plant some 
l^kj of this,” said Nellie Cooper, 

X v as she shook some thyme out 
of a bought tin into the stuffing for 
her Christmas turkey. “And I won’t 
forget this year,” she added, “111 put 
a ring around March 1 on this new 
calendar and mark it ’get herbs’.” 

In the meantime she decided to find 
out all she could about herbs, for she 
wanted more than thyme. She went 
to her gardening friend, Mrs. Morris. 

“I suppose you grow parsley,” be¬ 
gan Mrs. Morris. 

“Oh, yes, though it’s so slow coming 
up sometimes I forget where it is and 
hoe it up for weeds.” 

“Try planting radishes with it. They 
will break the ground and you will 
have them eaten by the time the 
parsley is showing.” 

“That’s an idea. I love the flavor of 
parsley in so many things—sauce over 
fish, potato soup—in fact nearly every 
kind of soup.” 

“So do I. This year I’m going to try 
a relative o£ parsley—coriander. It is 
grown for its seed, not its leaves. You 
know those little round candies you 
get to scatter on cakes. They contain 
coriander seeds, but I want it to put 
in pickling spice. It should ripen about 
August 1, just in time for the pickling 
season. Not many seed catalogs list the 
seed, so if I can’t find one that does 
I’ll try some I’ve bought for pickling 
spice, though it’s not likely to be 
fertile.” 

“What does it look like?” 

“Oh, it grows about three feet high, 
with thin leaves. The strange part of 
it is that it has an unpleasant smell 
and a nasty taste until dried, when it 
turns fragrant and sweet-tasting.” 

“I must see it, when it is growing.” 

“Now, have you mint?” asked Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Yes, I have, but I almost wish I 
hadn’t, the way it spreads all over the 
garden, though I do love it on mutton, 
or in new potatoes.” 

“I’ll tell you how to fix that. Care¬ 
fully clean up all but a patch the size 
you want. You could use the rim of 
an old wheel if you had one, or else 
get Jim to make a sort of bottomless 
box and sink it in the earth around 
your mint bed, and you’ll be troubled 
no more. Mint is one herb that does 
well in a damp place, unless you count 
watercress, which grows right in the 
water. There is some in the ditch in 
front of the house if you want to get 
a start. We have some lovely salads 
from it.” 

“I must get some later on. I know 
just the place to put it. You think 
most herbs need a drier place then?” 

“Well, they need sunny, well culti¬ 
vated soil, some such as basil like rich 
soil and winter savory does well in 
poorer soil.” 

“Do you grow savory? I’ve never 
used it.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s one of the. best herbs. 
Summer savory is an annual. You 
should try it in pea soup, pork pie or 
sausage. It’s quite a pretty thing, 
about eighteen inches tall, with pur¬ 
plish flowers. You pick it when it is 
in bloom and dry it in the shade. 
Winter savory is more creeping—looks 


nice in a rockery. Thyme is something 
else you can put in your rockery and 
pick all the year round in more mod¬ 
erate parts of the country. You can 
start it from seed, but I must give you 
a cutting of lemon thyme when the 
frost gets out of the ground, for they 
say you get a stronger plant with a 
better flavor from cuttings. Did you 
ever try thyme with Kentucky Wonder 
beans?” 

“No, is it good?” 

“We like it. After you have cooked 
the beans in as little water as possible, 
add some bacon dripping, pepper, and 
a sprig or two of thyme. It really does 
something to the beans when you are 
beginning to get tired of them. Lemon 
thyme is specially good on fish. 

“What about sage?” Nellie asked. 

“Easiest thing in the world to grow 
and about the handiest. It’s a peren¬ 
nial, but you can use it the first year. 
I’ve read that it’s good as a gargle, and 
the Chinese used to value sage tea so 
highly they would give four pounds 
of tea for one pound of dried sage. Of 
course, you use it in stuffing, but have 
you tried it in soup? That’s the beauty 
of having plenty of your own herbs— 
you can experiment.” 

“Well, thanks so much. I should 
have a wonderful herb garden this 
year.” 

“Wait a minute. There must be 
more. Why, lavender, of course—to 
put between your sheets. And you 11 
want dill for pickles. It makes quite 
a nice background plant with its little 
yellow flowers. Some people like the 
flavor with fish. And what about cara¬ 
way? Some like it in cake, some don’t, 
but I like it in soup. Very unusual.” 

“I must write these names down or 
I’ll forget half of them.” 

“I’m going to give you cuttings of 
some. Be sure to remind me—lavender, 
lemon thyme, winter savory—now is 
there anything else. How about chives? 
You know. Those little clumps of 
onions that stay green all year round.,. 
They do something to your salads and 
soups, and try them chopped up in 
cottage cheese or hamburger. I try out 
at Jeast one different plant each year, 
and this year it’s going to be basil. I 
tasted a stew with some in it—it re¬ 
minds one of cloves—and really, it put, 
that stew in a class by itself.” 

“Well, I’ll be along to get my cut¬ 
tings,” said Nellie, “and if I grow 
half of these things I should have a 
super stuffing in next year’s turkey.” 

Moral: Don’t Guess 4 

She guessed at the pepper, the soup 
was too hot; 

She guessed at the water; it dried in. 
the pot; 

She guessed at the salt, and what do 
you think, 

For the rest of the day, we did 
nothing but drink. 

She guessed at the sugar, the sauce 
was too sweet; 

And by her guessing, she spoiled the 
meat; 

What is the moral? It’s easy to see, 

A good cook measures and weighs 
to a “T.” 
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Robin Hood Flour it cuaaantcco to oivt too 
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Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
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"Oranqe Dmp Biscuits/ 

Made in ajdfy-no cutting-no rolling!' 

—says Rita Martin 


“You can have two dozen of these 
delicious orangy biscuits baked and 
on the table in twenty-five minutes 


or less! The tangy nip of orange gives 
them a refreshing, different flavor! 


Mrs. Anne Schnepf of Alix, Alberta, among her dahlias. 

(ylie Glows Dahlias 

When her friends see flowers they think of Anne Schnepf. 
by BARBARA Y. CORMACK 


W HENEVER anyone mentions 
dahlias in our part of the 
world we all immediately 
think of Anne Schnepf. Last summer, 
when we saw a big store window filled 
with all kinds and varieties of super¬ 
fine dahlia specimens, each carefully 
tagged and named, we said, without 
any fear of contradiction, “Those must 
be Anne Schnepfs flowers.” And 
when, in the winter time with icy 
blasts howling and several feet of 
snow on the ground we go to club 
meetings or possibly to the home of a 
sick friend and find dainty little posies 
sitting about, we say, “Aha, Anne 
Schnepf must have been here.” 

There are many different kinds of 
individuals belonging . to the flower 
growing, or “green-fingered” fra¬ 
ternity. Some concentrate on making 
show places of their homes. Others get 
their biggest thrill in exhibiting and 
winning prizes at shows. Still others 
are chiefly interested in the com¬ 
mercial aspect of their hobby. For 
sheer joy in the flowers themselves 
and bubbling-over enthusiasm in the 
growing;of them you can’t beat Anne 
Schnepf, or, if you want to be more 
formal, which not many of us are as 
far as she is concerned, Mrs. Morris 
Schnepf, who, with her husband, lives 
on a farm three and a half miles south¬ 
east of Alix, Alberta. 1 

Mrs. Schnepf does not spend all her 
time growing flowers. She milks cows, 
raises chickens, puts in a large veg¬ 
etable garden and does her share of 
outside work and the many chores 
which a busy minted farm operated by 
two people entails. But it is her flow¬ 
ers, dahlias in particular, and her big 
collection of house plants that provide 
her with her greatest outside interest. 
It is by them that we know her best. 

Anne Schnepf has always loved 
flowers and grown them but she did 
not begin raising dahlias until 1920 
when she bought one root and was 
given another by a friend. Now by 
natural increase and careful selection 
she grows several hundred of them, 
and has most of her neighbors doing 
it too! In her garden can be found 
dozens of varieties, some well known 
and others rare, varying in all classes 
from the dainty little Miniatures, Col- 


“And of course, made with Robin 
Hood — the guaranteed all-purpose 
flour — you’ll find them the lightest, 
easy-to-make cookies ever! iYour 
family will say l m-mm — good!’ ” 


ROBIN HOOD ORANGE 
DROP BISCUITS 


lorettes, to Orchids, Charms and Pom¬ 
pons to the monster Cactus, Show 
and Formal Decoratives, many of 
which grow to a height of over six 
feet. In the latter half of August and 
the beginning of September there are 
many carloads of visitors to the 
Schnepf farm to see the dahlia garden, 
and the trips are very much worth 
while. 

T HE flowers formerly were grown 
in the very attractive garden near 
the house. Shrubs, perennials, rockery, 
lily pool, etc., all added their charm 
to the general effect but of late years 
brome seed has blown in from a field 
west of the windbreak and has got the 
better of them. Though this is grad¬ 
ually being reclaimed the main garden 
of annuals, gladioli, dahlias, is now 
found in the former vegetable garden. 
This patch is plowed in the fall. 
Manure is the only fertilizer used. The 
vegetables were relegated to another 
patch and present no small show them¬ 
selves. This fall at the local Harvest 
Show Anne Schnepf exhibited a pump¬ 
kin of 45M pounds and a squash of 
27% pounds. 

Mrs. Schnepf has taken many 
awards with her flowers both at our 
local Flower Show and also at larger 
centres farther from home, but she 
takes her chief pleasure in giving 
them away to those who appreciate 
them. She hardly ever seems to leave 
the house without bouquets for some 
sick neighbor, someone celebrating a 
birthday, a party or meeting some¬ 
where. In the dahlia season the stores 
in town are full of them. Just lately, 
now that the tubers are increasing so 
tremendously in popularity, she has 
been urged to sell some. Though she 
did not like the idea at first she finally 
consented, using the money thus ob¬ 
tained to buy more roots, or to help 
out young people’s garden clubs and 
the like. 

A more recent interest has been'the 
growing of dahlias from seed. This 
always constitutes a thrill for her be¬ 
cause the seed dahlia hardly ever 
breeds true to the original plant and 
there is a pleasing element of surprise 
about the business. In addition to her 
gardens she has a very fine collection 


Here's all you need: 

2 cups sifted Robin Hood Flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 


1 Vi teaspoons grated orange rind 
V\ cup shortening 
1 egg, beaten 
*/i cup milk 


Serve them to the kiddies as an after-school snack — during 
afternoon tea with a neighbor — or just anytime! Their feather- 
light texture is due — naturally — to Robin- Hood Flour — the 
all-purpose flour used by 4 out of 5 of Canada’s baking contest 
winners! It’s guaranteed to make your baking better — or your 
money back plus 10%! ‘ v 

Make Robin Hood your flour, today and every day! For better 
baking — for all your baking use Robin Hood! 


Here’s all you do: 

Sift Robin Hood Floury baking 
powder, salt and sugar together. 

Add orange rind to sifted dry in¬ 
gredients. 

Blend shortening with dry ingredients 
and orange rind. 

Combine egg and milk 


A WORD FROM RITA MARTIN: 

“These orange drop biscuits are easy 
and what’s more they save baking 
time — an all-important factor to the 
busy farm-wife. 

“And by the way, if I can be of any 
help to you in your baking, please 
write me, won’t you ? Simply address 
a card or note to me anytime.' 


Add to flour mixture^ stirring until 
flour is well moistened. 

Drop by teaspoons onto an ungreased 
baking sheet. 

' " ■ \ 

Bake in hot oven (425°F.) for about 
15 minutes. 

Yield: 2 dozen average size biscuits. 


“My help is absolutely free — you 
are in no way obligated.” 

Director, Home Service Departmentt 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited^ 
300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 


Robin Hood Flour 

-usx/ty 

Qouf of 5 Prize U/mne/s Um,* 


The certificate In every 
bag guarantees your 
money back, plus 10%, 
If you are not completely 
satisfied. So Robin Hood 
Is really the guaranteed 
all-purpose flour. 
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of house plants, cacti, ferns and all 
manner of flowering plants, so she is 
able to keep gardening all winter long, 
and her big bay window filled with 
plants is a joy to behold. 

Anne Schnepf says that the last 
few years have been very hard on 
dahlias. The tarnish bug is probably 
the worst offender. Cutworms would 
take every plant if they were not pro¬ 
tected with collars. As in all aspects 
of growing things there is a big 
element of chance and frequent dis¬ 
couragements. Even in the storing of 
dahlia roots one can never be sure 
what one will save through the win¬ 
ter. Like many other stock, the more 
costly the roots the harder they are to 
winter. 

The digging, tagging, storing, divid¬ 
ing of the roots is .in itself a monu¬ 
mental task. For Anne Schnepf the 
result of all the toil is very much 
worth while. She says, even though 
she never seems to be able to get 
away on a vacation, it is one of her 
great delights to have her friends say, 
on their return . . . “We saw the 
grandest flowers. Wish you could have 
seen them too . . . They reminded us 
of you.” 


For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 

No Cooking! No Work ! Real Saving! 

you’ll be surprised how quickly a bad 
winter cough can be relieved, when you 
try this well known recipe. It is univer¬ 
sally used throughout Canada because it 
gives such gratifying results. It’s no trou¬ 
ble at all to mix, and costs but a trifle. 

Into a 16 ounce bottle, pour 2% ounces 
of Pinex; then fill up with granulated 
sugar syrup to make 16 ounces. Syrup 
is easily made with 2 cups of sugar and 
1 cup of water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. This makes four 
times as much cough medicine for your 
money. It never spoils and tastes fine. 

Quickly you feel its penetrating effect. 
It loosens the phlegm, helps to clear the 
air passages, and soothes the irritated 
mqmbranes. This three-fold action ex¬ 
plains why it brings such quick relief in 
distressing coughs. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for its soothing effect on throat 
irritations. Money refunded if it does 
not please you in every way. 


nelt Quality 
SaAu -ter 


Have finest 


at popular prices! 


It actually costs no more for 
the wonderful lustre and stout 
protection that genuine John¬ 
son’s Wax provides! Floors, 
furniture and a hundred other 
surfaces glow with new rich¬ 
ness, when you apply a thin 
coat of this famous home beau- 
tifier! In Liquid or Paste form 
Johnson’s Wax is still Canada’s 
first choice. 

There's only one 

JOHNSON’S WAX 

Hear Fibber McGee & Molly, 
Tuesday nights — CBC 


Countryivoman 

Continued, from page 79 

providing physician’s care cover a 
much smaller number of persons. Sas¬ 
katchewan pioneered in the provision 
of hospital services for all residents. 
There is a complete coverage on an 
annual fee basis with a maximum for a 
family. British Columbia is instituting 
a similar service in 1949. 


THRIFT! 


I N the leading article, Rt. Hon. W. L. 

Mackenzie King points out that, in 
the last 25 years, Canada has become 
more of an industrial than an agricul¬ 
tural state. “While far-reaching 
material changes were taking place a 
corresponding development in the 
general social consciousness was much 
slower in making itself apparent. 
Nevertheless, there was a growing feel¬ 
ing that the State, which made pos¬ 
sible the growth and expansion of 
industry, had a responsibility for help¬ 
ing to meet the social and human prob¬ 
lems to which it had given rise. 
Private agencies were being estab¬ 
lished to meet certain glaring social 
needs. Governments, responding to the 
public will, were taking more interest 
in social security measures. . . . 

“Under the trials of the depression 
period, real progress, was made in the 
development of a consciousness of 
social responsibility. In 1939 came the 
Second World War . . . Men and 
women were compelled to think deep¬ 
ly on the social problems of life and 
the causes of human injustices. There 
came to be a growing belief in the 
necessity of a new and better order. 

“The new order seeks to shift the 
emphasis from the sacredness of pos¬ 
session to the sacredness of life; to 
weigh more heavily the values of per¬ 
sonality and its rights than the values 
of property and its rights; to contrast 
with natural resources the too long 
neglected but more precious human 
resources.” 


( The old-fashioned Saturday 
^ Night treat has become a 
standby for almost any meal, 
any day of the week. Pork and 
Beans, as made by Heinz, pro¬ 
vide a maximum of nourishment 
at minimum cost. 


For meatless meals there is 
no thriftier, more satisfying 
main dish than Heinz Oven-j 
Baked Beans Without Meat in 
Tomato Sauce ... that luscious 
spicy sauce only Heinz can make. 


3 For variety coupled with 
f economy try Heinz Oven- 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 
with Pork. On the label you’ll find 
a recipe combining ground steak, 
chopped onion, etc., in a delicious 
nourishing Chili Con Carne. 

B-9FP 


^ baked 


OVEN BAKED 

BEANS 
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{ypiinc Tleectleivolk 


A collection of workable designs for 
attractive home and costume features. 


by ANNA DE BELLE 



While we have illustrated only two, there are actually three suit fronts in this 
one pattern—the knit lacy one and the striped crochet one pictured here and 
one other crocheted style. There are also directions for making the very 
feminine tube hat the one young lady is wearing. Pattern No. C-332, price 20 
cents. 


iule Lsentieyiece 

Because this lovely piece of needle¬ 
work measures approximately 18 
inches across, it can be used as a 
dining table or occasional table decora¬ 
tion as wejl as a circular tray or coffee 
table mat. You will enjoy the interest¬ 
ing and colorful embroidery. Stamped 
on lovely quality cream embroidery 
linen and complete with working 
chart. Design No. 820, price $1.00. 
Threads are 40 cents and include 
blue, mauve, canary and lemon yellow 
and green. 

March “GOOD IDEAS” NEEDLE¬ 
WORK BULLETIN is now ready. 
Contains needlework patterns and 
ideas, also catalog of needlework. 
One copy free of charge is included 
with each order for stamped needle¬ 
work or needlework patterns. Single 
Bulletins are 5 cents plus 1 cent for 
postage. For 50 cents we will mail the 
Bulletin to you once a month for 12 
months. Send orders for needlework 
and Bulletins to The Country Guide, 
Needlework Department, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


men 


While string or Wool are 
the materials suggested for 
this hit-and-miss circular 
mat, the same directions 
could be used for crochet¬ 
ing a rag rug, if you wish. 
We like this idea because 
it permits the use of odds 
and ends of yarn. Nice for 
bedsides, firesides, beside 
the kitchen sink or just 
any place where color and 
a mat are an asset. Pattern 
No. C-353, price 20 cents. 



You’ll sew ever y thin g so easily 

with a New SINGER! 


Want to save money — yet economy! Economy through the 
enjoy new things to wear, new years! 

house-furnishings ? Every Singer, from treadles to 

Then get your new, smooth- streamlined electrics, is design- 

stitching Singer* Sewing ed to give a lifetime of smooth. 

Machine — and learn how quick- speedy sewing, 

ly, how economically, you can SINGER’S “Magic Control” 

make clothes for yourself and makes sewing forward and back- 

the children . . . sheets, pillow- ward gQ eagy ,. . hinged preS ser- 

slips, towels . . . curtains and f oot j etg you gew over pj ns and 

drapes. bulky seams. Many other out- 

Remember, too — with standing Singer features save 
a Singer there’s another big you time, save you money! 

Choose your SINGER model from this line-up! 

• Treadle — • Cabinet Electrics — 

long or round bobbin. cabinet, console, desk models; 

• Electrified Treadle — • Electric Featherweight Portable — 

long or round bobbin. only 11 lbs. but does full-size job. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE! Write to your nearest SINGER 
headquarters listed below for catalogue illustrating new models 
and the address of the singer sewing center nearest you. 

SINGER sells its sewing machines only through singer sewing 
centers. 



SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

700 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 




LET US ELECTRIFY YOUR SINGER* TREADLE MACHINE! 


When your singer is transformed into an 
easy-stitching electric , a mere touch on 
the foot-control will set it humming — 
without any effort! 

So easy to have it done! A singer expert 
will install a new singer Electric Motor 
(operates on A.C. or D.C.), made, guar¬ 
anteed and serviced by singer, and a 
Singerlight to light up your work, thereby 
avoiding eye strain. 


Complete electrification 
only 

$35.75 

includes a SINGER Motor 
— Foot Control — 
Singerlight and installation 




SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Bread like this? 


HERE’S HOW 


Its easy 
to make 


to do it with Best Hi-Do Yeast! 

1 pkgHi-Do Yeast 4% cups luk« 

2 tbspn melted warm water 

lard 3 tbspn sugar 

12 cupsjsifted flour i tbspn salt 

Pissolve 1 tspn sugar in % cup waters 
Add 1 pkg Hi-Do. Let stand 15 min. 
Beat together lard, sugar, salt, 6 cups 
flour, remaining water until smooth. 
Stir yeast; add to batter. Beat slightly. 
Add remaining flour. Mix smooth. 
Place in greased bowl in warm place to 
rise to double bulk. Punch down. Let 
rise again 15 min. Cut and mould into 
loaves to half-fill greased pans. Cover. 
Let rise 1 hr. or to double bulk. Bake M 
to 1 hr. Can substitute milk for water, 
butter for lard. Use 2 pkg. Hi-Do for 
quicker results. 

BUY HI-DO TODAY! 

BEST YEAST LIMITED 

THOROLD, ONTARIO 



VEL WASHES LIKE MAGIC 


CLEANS SEPARATORS 
IN 2 MINUTES 

VEL flushes milking equipment clean 
of milk fat and slime. Almost no brush¬ 
ing needed. 





PROMINENT DAIRYMEN 
PROVE VEL HELPS 
REDUCE BACTERIA COUNT 


In test after test the fast VELocity cleaning method left 
milking equipment with lower bacteria count. Send for free 
instructions on .the VELocity cleaning method. 


VEL CUTS DISHWASHING TIME IN HALF 

1. Makes hard water act soft. 

2. Cuts grease, leaves no soap scum. 

3. Washes perfectly in cool water. 

4. Safer for woolens. 

5. Milder to hands and fine washables. 




YOUR PRECIOUS WOOLENS 
STAY SOFTER, FLUFFIER 


FREE 

TEAR OFF AND 
MAIL TODAY 


VEL dissolves completely, washes perfectly in the lukewarm 
water safest for woo'ens and fine washables. No soap scum. 
Colours stay brighter. Woolens stay softer, fluffier. 

9-V-15FP 

Write for booklet "The Farmers’ Friend”—tells 
you many ways VEL saves time, work, money, in 
all farm cleaning. Address VEL, Toronto. Dept. FP7 


Name. 


Address- 


tjou'i Beauty Problems 

Looking at minor faults and making an effort to better them. 


by LORETTA MILLER 



Kathleen Bryon, new British star, pays 
attention to grooming details. 


D O you think your particular 
problem is different from those 
of other girls? Do you think 
you are the only girl in the world 
with a skin problem or who has a 
difficult time finding a more becoming 
hairdo? Let me put down some of the 
problems that come to this desk most 
frequently. Perhaps their solution will 
help you, too. 

Question : When I was 17 years old 
I was five feet tall and everyone 
thought it was nice to be tiny. As a 
matter, of fact I didn’t object to it 
then . . . but I da now. I’m 23 years 
old now and would give anything if I 
could grow two inches. Do you think 
there is a chance? Can you help me, 
please.—D. B. 

Answer: There are records of both 
men and women who have grown as 
many as four inches after they were 
20 years old. Perhaps you can add 
inches to your height by following the 
routine which has proved so beneficial 
to others. First, you must always 
stand “tall” with your shoulders 
straight and your head held high. Try 
to hold your hips so that your body 
actually feels and looks taller when 
you walk. As for specific exercise you 
will find the stretching action helpful. 
Stand erect and stretch your body to 
its full height. Then raise your arms 
straight up and stretch them by reach¬ 
ing as high as you can. If you have a 
frame above your door, try hanging 
on to it while you let your body swing 
to the count of five. Relax and repeat 
five times. Increase the number to ten 
by the end of the third day and repeat 
daily. Then lie flat on the floor and 
stretch your body to its full length as 
you stretch your arms straight up over 
your head, palms of hands turned up. 
Relax and repeat ten times. To hasten 
the growing process, you may repeat 
this schedule morning and 'evening. 
Results are slow, to be sure, but per¬ 
haps you will be as fortunate as others 
who actually have increased their 
height. 

Question: I never seem to get the 
edges of my nails smooth. I use clip¬ 
pers oh them when they get too lpng, 
then I use a file, but for several days 
they snag my stockings and occasion¬ 
ally the edges of my~ nails tear. What 
can I do to make my nails smooth and 
to prevent them from breaking and 
tearing? . . 

Answer: First of all you must use 
a nail file or emery board for shorten¬ 


ing and shaping your nails. Never use 
clippers. When filing the nails it is 
well to file from the side of the nail 
toward the centre of the nail point. 
Be careful not to go against the grain 
or the edge is likely to be rough. If 
you wish, after smoothing the edges, 
you may paint over them with a coat 
of colorless or transparent nail polish. 
This will make the edges seem 
smoother and they won’t catch into 
your stockings. They will be less likely 
to tear, too. 

Question: I notice that many of 
my friends have beautiful lustrous 
hair, while mine seems quite dull. I 
asked what they used as a shampoo 
and was surprised to find it is the 
same as I use. Is it possible that 
one shampoo would make my friends 
hair so lovely while it wouldn’t do a 
thing for mine? Maxine. 

Answer: Your friends may be con¬ 
scientious followers of the thorough- 
brushing-every-night-routine, or it may 
well be that you are not using the 
shampoo correctly. Have you read full 
directions that come with the sham¬ 
poo? Try giving your hair an extra 
lathering, and be most thorough in 
rinsing all soap from hair and scalp. 
In addition to frequent shampoos, 
brush your hair well every night and 
be sure that your brush is kept clean. 
Either of these, or perhaps both, will 
soon put beautiful highlights in your 
hair. 

Question: My skin is extremely 
sensitive and the least breeze makes it 
chapped and scaly. Then, of course, I 
can’t make powder stay on and it 
appears more scaly than ever. Please 
suggest something that would make 
my complexion look smoother. 
Blanche. 

Answer: A very thin coating of any 
good oil or so-called lubricating cream 
smoothed on before putting on make¬ 
up would serve as a foundation and 
preventive against chill winds. After 
exposure, and always before retiring, 
massage a liberal quantity of greasy 
cream or oil into your skin. So-called 
texture or lubricating creams will prove 
most beneficial. Avoid using soap and 
water just before going out-of-doors, 
or if you do use this cleansing method, 
follow the thorough drying of your 
skin with an application of cream or 
oil. With iust a little lubrication your 
skin should retain its smoothness in 
spite of frequent exposure. 

Question: I live quite a ways out 
and it is not always easy for me to go 
to the city for a haircut, and my hair 
grows very fast. I really should have 
it thinned out every three weeks and 
am wondering if I could do it at home 
with special scissors. Do you know 
how I could manage my hair thinning 
and cutting at home and will you 
please let me know what you think of 
permanent waves given at home? 
Fran. 

Answer: You can get special thin¬ 
ning shears in any good cutlery store 
and I feel sure you will find them 
splendid. Or, if you wish, you can 
thin out your hair by using any pair of 
sharp shears. Do it this way: Part 
your hair in a two inches square sec¬ 
tion, then hold the strand of hair in 
one hand while you rough it with your 
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HANDIEST THING IN THE HOUSE 


FOR 101 EVERYDAY USES 

Look for the trademark 'Vaseline— 
it is your guarantee of the highest 
quality petroleum jelly. Jars 15(4 
20(4 30(4 Tubes 20(4 25(4 30^. 

AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 



What 




EVERY LAXATIVE USER 

Ought To Know 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—H’s not too strong! 


Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable. 

—it's not too mild I 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium t 



It 

cleans 

as it 
polishes 


for all furniture 





JACKSON 

fMKKim H 


The distinctive design end enduring quali¬ 
ties mattes a LONITE MEMORIAL a 
tribute of ageless beauty, yet costs less 
because LO'NS MEMORIALS are sold 
by direct mail only (NO AGENTS) and 
are shipped freight paid to you. 

FREE CATALOGUE 

Mail coupon today for Lo'ns beautifully 
illustrated catalogue in natural colour giv¬ 
ing all prices and much helpful memorial 
information to guide you. 

LO’NS 40th YEAR 

—as Canada's largest Direct Mail Monu¬ 
ment Makers; thousands have saved up to 
half and more on memorials purchased 
from LO’NS . . . Backed by satisfaction 
or money refunded guarantee. 

Monument Makers Since 1908 


ClAYTON R 
EVANS 


Granite 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


4Z)£SH€tf$ 


You can be sure your “Tex-made” sheets 
are well made because each 


one has been 
thoroughly inspected for quality and 
workmanship before it was permitted 
to leave the mill. 

Canadians have learned to rely on the 

consistent fine quality and long service of 
these famous sheets. When next you need 
sheets, be sure you get the best — look for 

the “Tex-made” label, at your local store. 


FABRICS 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED Jg 

MONTREAL CANADA 


comb. Finally cut off the end you are 
holding with a sliding motion. Or, you 
will accomplish the same result this 
way: Section off a square lock of hair 
and twist it rope fashion. Then run 
[ your hand from the end of the twisted 
strand toward your scalp, roughing 
up all the ends and finally cut off these 
ends. Next, hold the strand of hair 
with one hand while you use the scis¬ 
sors for roughing and cutting. When 
directions are carefully followed the 
home permanents are completely satis¬ 
factory. Because the manufacturers 
are constantly improving these perma¬ 
nents, there are frequent changes in 
their use and for this reason direc¬ 
tions should be read each time a 
permanent is given. 

Question: My skin is really quite 
nice but I have a number of black¬ 
heads over my nose. I wash my face 
very well several times a day, and use 
only a light make-up. Do help me. 
A. L. P. 

Answer: Your problem can be 
solved in a very short time. Simply 
use a mild soap, warm water and a 
soft-bristled complexion brush over 
the unattractive area. Scrub until the 
skin tingles and turns pink, then rinse 
off all soap with warm, then very cold 
water, and rub the skin with a coarse 
textured towel. The scrubbing with a 
brush and firm rubbing with a coarse 
towel is for the purpose of stirring up 
circulation. If you wish, you may cover 
your fingers with a clean towel or 
kerchief and press the most conspicu¬ 
ous impurities from the pores. Finish 
by dashing ice cold water over your 
face. In addition to this external care, 
it is well to avoid an abundance of 
starches, fried and greasy foods in 
your diet. Also get lots of exercise 
and fresh air. I feel quite certain this 
will prove beneficial. 

Never let any beauty disturbance 
get the upper hand! If overweight is 
your specific problem, take care that 
you lose those first three or four 
pounds and you’ll never have a major 
figure problem. If your skin is sensi¬ 
tive, try to guard against every cause 
that might upset your smooth com¬ 
plexion by using preventive measures. 
Preventive measures may mean the 
difference between always looking 
your loveliest, and looking nice only 
occasionally. Preventive measures 
mean year-round good looks! 

Spring Style Story 

Continued from page 82 
lovely appearance. Genuine leathers 
are being shown in rich designs and 
colors. For dress up and evening wear, 
little corde and fabric purses are both 
dainty and handy. 

This spring features many colored 
? fabric gloves to match your suit, these 
being inexpensive and easily cleaned. 
Leathers in rich brown, black and 
natural shades feature many stitched 
details. Gloves are short, fitting the 
natural contours of the hand, with 
slip-ons the most popular of the dif¬ 
ferent styles. 

Nylons are especially lovely and 
gossamer sheer, coming in a variety 
of delicate shades to blend in beauti¬ 
fully with your ensemble. There are 
green tones, blue tones, rosy tones, 
black tones, brown tones, and red 
tones for every costume color. Full- 
fashioned are still the outstanding 
faVorite, but a number of seamless 
nylons are being shown for wear with 
the sandal shoe. 


CAR OWNERS—ATTENTIOI 

If you have not received your copy, write us to 
mail you our FREE CATALOG of new nuto parts 
and accessories. Largest stock In Canada of used 
and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging, igni¬ 
tion parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


17TH ANNUAL SESSION 

University of Alberta 

n a mTi7i7 school of 
BA lUr F fine arts 

July 12 - August 20. 1949. 

COURSES: 

Art including professional class. Piano and Choral 
Musie, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting. 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, and 
Oral French.* For calendar write 
DIRECTOR. EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


Lo*n$ Stone Works Limited, 

Box 306 Norwood P. O., Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me without obligation your Memorial Booklets. 


Name - 


(Pleatc check | 


your choice) I 


Lonitc 


Address . 


LO’NS STONE WORKS LTD. 

GRANITE ' MARBLE LONITE 
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7/laiclt Hollywood Patterns 


\ No. 832—Layette for well dressed baby. 

\,\ Set of garments complete in pattern. One 
size only. Price 20 cents. 

'A No. 385—Scooped out oval neckline or 
Peter Pan collar, full skirt, taut mid-riff 
;\ features this dress. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 or 
l 20 years; 36 or 38 inches bust. Size 16 
\ (34), 3h yards 39-inch fabric. Price 25 
V cents. 

No. 199—Two-piece pyjamas, convert¬ 
ible collar, breast pockets. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 or 20 years; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 or 46 
inches bust. Size 18 (36), 5/2 yards 35- 
inch. Price 20 cents. 

No. 194—Single-breasted suit with rippling 
peplum at back. Pleated skirt. Can be varied as 
to material—plaid or velveteen. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 or 14 years. Size 8, 2 yards 54-inch fabric. 
Price 20 cents. 


No. 381—Two-toned tailored dress with / i 
sash and bolero. Sizes 14, 16, 18 or 20 I 
years; 36, 38, 40, 42 or 44 inches bust. II 
Size 18 (36), bolero and skirt, 4/8 yards j / 

39-inch fabric; bodice and sash, 2/s yards /1 

39-inch. Price 35 cents. / I 

No. 294—Form flattering slip, short or II 
ankle length, with swirling hemline. Sizes / I 
12, 14, 16, 18 or 20 years; 36, 38 or II 
40 inches bust. Size 16 (short with ruffle), H/ 
3/a yards 35-inch; long, 3H yards 39-inch. 

Price 25 cents. 

No. 532—Tot’s frock, three designs in 
one pattern. Sizes 6 months to 4 years. 

Size 2, lM yards 35-inch fabric. Price 20 
cents. 

State correct size and number of pattern 
wanted. 

Note price on each pattern. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Address orders to The Country Guide Pat¬ 
terns, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Tivisted Face 

Continued from page 17 

“No,” replied my uncle. “But the 
lane behind Miss Carey’s house is off 
the beaten track. Unfortunately, in 
our present state of public morals, 
young people look for just such iso¬ 
lated spots. A few wheel-tracks, half- 
smoked cigarettes, merely indicate that 
in Doverton, as elsewhere, nature con¬ 
tinues to take its course. Unless some¬ 
one can be brought into the case who 
had a motive for killing this man 
Kolker, such evidence means nothing.” 

“But, if Jeff didn’t go upstairs, who 
searched Miss Carey’s bedroom?” 

“Kolker, arriving much earlier, may 
have done so.” 

“And then Jeff came . . . and killed 
him for what he’d found . . .” 

The Judge shook his head. 

“I prefer not to jump at con¬ 
clusions,” he said gravely . . . 

E went out to Sandy Point next 
morning at a little before ten. 
Miss Martin looked particularly an¬ 
gelic, I thought. Nothing was said, of 
course, about our session with Jeff 
Carey. 

We found Lem Purnell standing in 
front of the house, talking to a short, 
gnarled little man with furtive eyes 
and a harsh, ill-tempered face. When 
my uncle spoke to him he gave a 
hostile nod but did not reply. 

“I got Elmer up here,” Lem said, 
“to identify the hammer. He tells me 
it was kept with some other tools 
down-cellar.” 

“I busted the handle of it myself,” 
the small man asserted truculently. 
“Driving a tenpenny nail. Fixed it 
with tire-tape. Miss Carey wouldn’t 
spend a nickel . . . like some other 
folks I know.” He darted a violent 
glance at my uncle. “If that’s all you 
want of me, reckon I’ll git along 
home!” He stalked off abruptly. 

The Judge gazed after him, 
frowning. 

“Elmer did odd jobs about the 
place for Miss Carey,” he explained to 
Miss Martin and me. “Carpentering, 
painting. He is handy at any sort of 
work, but . . . untrustworthy. He has 
a shack not far away, down on Elk 
Run; takes parties out, ducking, fish¬ 
ing. Sells them bootleg liquor. He was 
very anxious, for some reason, to have 
me engage him as caretaker, to look 
after the house, when Miss Carey 
died. I refused, of course. Not because 
of the expense alone . . . the fellow 
has a bad record. I had him before 
me once, in a shooting affray.” My 
uncle turned to Lem. “Shall we look 
at that room now?” 

We went into the house. As we 
passed the door of the library Miss 
Martin shuddered. Lem Purnell re¬ 
assured her. 

“Doc Richardson had the remains 
carried in town for the inquest,” he 
said. 

The girl thanked him with a swift 
smile, and we went up the stairs. 

Miss Carey’s bedroom was near the 
head of them; I stood in the doorway 
of it, gasping. In spite of what Lem 
had told us I was not prepared for 
such a scene of destruction. 

The knobs had been smashed from 
the posts of the old-fashioned maple 
bed, as if to make sure they contained 
no secret hiding places. Its hair mat¬ 
tress, ripped open, lay in a corner 


like hay, and the chairs in the room 
had been similarly disemboweled. In 
places the carpet had been torn up 
and the flooring splintered. The bricks 
of the fireplace now stood in piles. 
Even the pictures had been removed 
from the walls and their frames 
wrenched apart. 

“As I told y o u,” Lem Purnell 
drawled, staring at the picture frames, 
“you wouldn’t think they were look¬ 
ing for books.” 

“No,” my uncle agreed. “How long 
do you think it took to do all this, 
Lem?” 

“Two or three hours, at least.” 

The Judge glanced down at the 
top of a small table. Too fragile to 
offer a place of concealment, it had 
escaped the general destruction. On 
its polished surface stood a blue china 
jar; beside it I noticed what looked 
like a ring of white wax. 

“Garry,” he murmured, “go down to 
the library and get me that candle¬ 
stick, will you?” 

“If you mean the one with the 
fingerprints on it,” Lem said, “it’s over 
at the station house.” 

“The other one will do quite as 
well. There is, I think, a pair.” 

I went downstairs and got the other 
candlestick; it held a tall, fresh candle. 
The Judge set the round brass base 
inside the ring that was on the table- 
top; as I expected, the fit was exact. 

“The one with the fingerprints on 
it must have stood here for two or 
three hours,” he said. 

“Reckon so,” Lem’s eyes narrowed. 
“Did that Carey boy say he came 
upstairs?” 

Miss Martin turned on him swiftly; 
this was the first she had heard of 
Jeff’s connection with the affair. 

“What has Mr. Carey to do with 
it?” she asked. 

The Judge smiled, a bit wanly, I 
thought. r , ( 

“I don’t know, my dear,” he re¬ 
plied, patting her shoulder. “Nothing, 

I hope.” 

Miss Martin, however, was not to 
be put off so easily. 

“The Careys,” she said, her eyes 
more like green jade than ever, “may 
have their faults, but they don’t lie. 
Or murder!” 

“I have always thought that my¬ 
self,” said the Judge. Suddenly he 
picked up the blue china jar, turned 
it over; three cigarette stumps rolled ! 
out upon the table. My uncle | 
examined them carefully. 

“A popular brand,” he murmured. 

“Kolker!” I said. 

“When I talked with him,” the 
Judge replied, “h e smoked only 
cigars.” 

“That Carey boy eats cigarettes,” 
Lem Purnell said. “Always got one in 
his mouth.” 

“That means nothing!” Miss Martin’s 
coppery curls fairly danced in the 
sunlight. “My aunt must have had 
servants to look after her ...” 

The Judge shook his head. 

ISS Carey has been dead over a 
month, my dear,” he murmured, 
placing the cigarette stumps in an 
envelope. “These are quite fresh.” 

Lem Purnell was growing impatient. 

“Look here, Judge,” he growled. 
“You were to talk to young Carey last 
night. Did he admit . . .?” 

My uncle took Lem by the arm. 

“Pardon us a moment, my dear,” he 
said, drawing Lem into the hall. 





Montreal— “Winter made my skin so dry 
and flaky I couldn’t use powder,” says 
lovely Pat Heselton. “But since using 
Noxzema as my Powder Base, chapped 
skin is no longer any problem.” 


"Ice Follies" Star Marilyn Ruth Take 
says, “I’ve used Noxzema since I was ten 
—it’s my only skin cream. A nightly Nox¬ 
zema treatment is all I need to keep my 
complexion looking soft and lovely.” 


Vancouver— “Our local druggist recom¬ 
mended Noxzema to me for chapping,” 
says charming Louise Prestlien. “It’s grand 
for dry, rough skin, but it’s a wonderful 
all-purpose beauty cream, too.” 


Halifax — Sportswoman and swimming 
coach is pretty Margaret Eustace who first 
used Noxzema for chapped skin. She says, 
“I use it now as a Night Cream, and love 
the way it softens and smooths my skin.” 


Which of These 6 Canadian Women is the 


MOST LIKE YOU? 


If You Have Some Little Thing 
Wrong with Your Skin—And Who 
Doesn't—Be Sure To Read These 
Exclusive Interviews. 

• Recently we’ve been calling on wom¬ 
en all over Canada, asking about their 
beauty problems. Here are the views of 
six typical women ... who are using a 
wonderful new idea in beauty. 

New Beauty Routine 

It's a simple home treatment developed 
by a doctor. It has been clinically tested. 
In fact, 181 women from all walks of 
life took part in this skin improvement 
test under the supervision of 3 noted 
skin specialists. Each woman had some 
little thing wrong with her skin. 

Based on Scientific Tests 

Each woman followed faithfully Nox- 
zema’s new 4-Step Medicated Beauty 
Routine. At 7-day intervals, their skin 
was examined through a magnifying 
lens. Here are the astonishing results: 
Of all these women, 4 out of 5 showed 
softer, smoother, lovelier-looking skin 
in two weeks! Yes, 4 out of 5 were 
thrilled to discover the marked im¬ 
provement that Noxzema helped bring 
to their skinl 

If you want an aid to a lovelier-looking 
skin, if you suffer from rough, dry skin, 


Ottawa— “Noxzema is 
the only skin cream 
I’ve ever used,” says 
rugby fan, Lola Leclair. 
“It’s my Powder Base 
and Night Cream—my 
Hand Cream, too.” 


Winnipeg — Ada Mc¬ 
Dowell uses Noxzema 
morning and night. 
“It’s real insurance 
against dry, rough 
‘winter skin’,” says 
charming Ada. 


blemishes, chapping or other skin 
troubles—try medicated Noxzema. 

4-Step Beauty Routine! 

1. Morning—bathe face with 
\ / warm water, apply Noxzema 

rwith a wet cloth and “cream- 
’ » ' ' wash” your face. 

2. Apply Noxzema as a powder base. 

3. Before retiring, repeat morning 
cleansing. 

4. Massage Noxzema lightly into your 
face ... a little extra over blemishes. 

Try it yourself. Follow Noxzema’s new 
4-Step Beauty Routine faithfully morn¬ 
ing and night. See if you aren’t amazed 
at the astonishing way it can help your 
skin. At all drug and cosmetic counters, 
21*, 49s!, 69c, $1.39. 
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EVEN IF YOU DON'T KNOW 
A NOTE OF MUSIC NOW... 

You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 



FREE ! Print and Picture Sample 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1153 Brunswick Bldg., Now York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and 
Picture Sample. I would like to play (Name 
Instrument). 

Have you 

Instrument ....Instrument ?_ 


Name ... 

(Please Print) 
Address __ 


No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U.S. School home-study method is so successful be¬ 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, 
right from the start. And just think, you can learn 
your favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. 
If interested, mail coupon for FBEE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy 
it is to learn any instrument right at home, 
in spare time, without a private teacher 
U. S; SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

1153 Brunswick Bldg. 

New York 10, N.Y. 


’HAVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR HOME* 

We have War Asset generating plants 
from 1,000 to 20,000 watts at greatly re¬ 
duced prices. Also all equipment to wire 
gasoline engines from % H.P. to 25 H.P. 
and air compressors. For full particulars 
write— 

BUCHANAN ELECTRIC 

MILVERTON - - ONTARIO 


For Prompt, Proven 

Relief 

from 

Constipation 
and 

Headaches 
Upset Stomach 
Indigestion 
Nervousness 
Gas and Bloat 
Loss of Sleep 
' and Appetite 
when 

caused by 
Constipation 

Get Form’s 

Alpenkrauter— 

the time proved 
laxative and stom¬ 
achic-tonic medi¬ 
cine. Contains 18 
of Nature’s own 
medicinal roots, 
herbs and botanicals. Use as directed. 
Gently and smoothly Alpenkrauter 
puts sluggish bowels to work and aids 
them to eliminate clogging waste; 
helps expel constipation’s gas, gives 
the stomach that comforting feeling of 
warmth. Be wise—for prompt, pleas¬ 
ant, proven relief from constipation’s 
miseries—get Alpenkrauter today in 
your neighborhood or send for 



SPECIAL OFFER 

11 oz. bottle for only $1.00 shipped post¬ 
paid to your door. 

I Mail this “SPECIAL - ] 
I OFFER” Coupon—Now j 

I □ Enclosed is $1.00. Send me post- ] 
paid regular 1 1 oz. bottle of I 
I ALPENKRAUTER. 

I □ Send C.O.D. (charges added). 

I Name. I 

I Address. I 

I Postoffice... | 

DR. PETER FAHRNEY & SONS CO. I 

Dept. C955-37M I 
I 2501 Washington Blvd., Chicago F2, Ill. J 
| 256 Stanley St., Winnipeg, Man., Can. | 


The girl turned to me, her eyes 
wide. 

“What do you know about all this?” 
she snapped. 

“Nothing . . . that I can tell you. 
It’s Jeff’s affair. You’ll have to ask 
him.” 

“Very well! He invited me to take a 
drive with him this afternoon ... a 
swim. Now I think I will!” 

Then my uncle and Lem came in. 

“There’s nothing more we can. do 
here,” the Judge said. 

“At least,” Miss Martin grinned, “I 
should be glad that whoever did it 
confined their attentions to this one 
room. Suppose they had wrecked the 
whole house!” 

“It happens, my dear,” the Judge 
said gravely, “that you have hit upon 
the most significant feature of the af¬ 
fair; the fact that this room alone was 
searched. That tells us two things: 
First, that whoever searched it knew 
your aunt had something of value in 
here, in her possession. And, second, 
that she was too ill to move about. 
Obviously, had she been able to leave 
her room she could have hidden this 
pbject elsewhere. Yet only one room 
was searched.” 

“Who could have known those 
things?” I asked. 

“As to her health, anyone, of course, 
who came to see her. She complained 
to me, the last time I was here, that a 
stroke had rendered her practically 
helpless. 

“As to her having had anything of 
value in her room, that is another mat¬ 
ter. If so, she did not confide the fact 
to me. I doubt if she saw many per-' 
sons during her final illness. Owing to 
a very sharp tongue, Miss Carey was 
not popular. Besides myself there was 
Dr. Richardson, of course. And her 
minister, Dr. Hall. If she had any 
unusual callers shortly before her 
death, possibly the nurse who took 
care of her may be able to tell us.” 

“Worth asking her, anyway,” Lem 
Purnell said. 

“Yes. I will try to get hold of the 
woman.” My uncle glanced at his 
watch. “Meet me at my office, Lem, at 
three o’clock. Meanwhile, suppose you 
see what sort of an alibi, if any, Elmer 
Owens has.” 

“Elmer Owens?” 

“Yes, Lem.” My uncle’s voice was 
patient. “Somebody knew just where 
to find that hammer. A stranger would 
not have possessed that information.” 

“Right,” Lem said. “And I’ve got 
Matt Gordy checking up them foot¬ 
prints.” 

M ISS MARTIN was very quiet dur¬ 
ing our short drive home. She 
spoke only once, and that was when I 
asked her if I might call her Sallie. 

“I think it would be sweet,” she 
said, but her voice sounded very 
mechanical to me. She brightened up, 
however, when she saw Jeff Carey 
waiting in a smart roadster outside the 
door. 

The Judge, who had some business 
at the courthouse, came back to the 
office a little before three. 

“That nurse. Miss Zell, will be here 
at any moment,” he said. “As soon as 
Lem arrives, bring them both in.” 
/‘Right!” I told him. 

Thinking of Miss Martin and Jeff 
down at the beach had left me a bit 
depressed. The Judge, noticing, it, 
gave me one of his quizzical smiles. 

“Of course, Son,” he said, “all this 


makes Jefferson quite a hero in Miss 
Martin’s eyes.” 

“A hero? Why?” I didn’t get that. 

“Naturally. A handsome young 
man. Perhaps falsely accused. Also, as 
it happens, a Carey. You can see, of 
course, that her family pride is 
aroused. As it is, you might exercise 
your well-known charms on Miss 
Zell.” 

“Trained nurses,” I grumbled, 
“aren’t my specialty.” 

“Really?” My uncle laughed. “Well 
. . . this one is not trained. Merely a 
competent woman who gave Miss 
Carey massages,-lifted her in and out 
of bed. Don’t worry about Miss 
Martin.” He went into his office, 
chuckling. 

Miss Zell came along a few moments 
later; a stocky blonde, not bad-look- 
ing, although I have never cared for 
pale blue eyes. Miss Martin’s were 
like green fire. I thought the nurse 
rather small to be heaving old ladies 
in and out of bed. Then Lem Purnell 
came clumping up the stairs. 

My uncle was very gracious, as 
always. 

He frowned at my cigarettes, sug¬ 
gested that perhaps somebody else 
might like one, but Miss Zell said she 
didn’t smoke, so I accepted the rebuke 
and ground the thing out in an ash 
tray. 

“You’ll need both hands, in any 
case, Garry,” he murmured, “to take 
notes. It was good of you to come, 
Miss Zell. I was afraid you might have 
been called out of town ” 

“I’m hoping Dr. Richardson will 
need me on another case,” the woman 
said. “My home is in Wilmington.” 

“Just so. Now, Miss'” Zell, I am go¬ 
ing to ask you some very peculiar 
questions. I hope you can answer 
them. First, did your recent patient, 
Miss Carey, have anything of value 
in her room?” 

“Anything of value?” The nurse 
looked up. “I’m afraid I don’t quite 
understand you. There was the 

furniture . . 

\ 

“No . . . no! I mean something else. 
Something much smaller. A paper, 
perhaps. Or a piece of jewelry.” 

“Not to my knowledge,” the nurse 
said. 

“Possibly even a book?” 

“The only book I ever saw her read 
was the Bible.” 

“H-m.” The Judge stared for a 
moment out of the window, his eyes 
half closed. “Now, Miss Zell, another 
question: Who came to see your 
patient during the week before her 



“Never mind the rug—What do you 
want for the rope?” 


death? I do not mean myself, or the 
doctor, or the minister. Someone else. 
You would know, of course.” 

“Oh, yes. I was-with her constant¬ 
ly. Two old ladies called one moaning. 

I don’t remember their names. And 
her nephew, Mr. Carey, was there a 
few days before she died.” 

“Thought so,” Lem Purnell 'flut¬ 
tered. “Anybody else?~vw. 

“A man who said he was an antique 
dealer . . .” 

“Yes.” My uncle, who is a veteran } 
poker player, maintained an impassive S 
face. “What did Miss Carey have to 
say to her nephew? Were they 
friendly?” 

“I don’t know.” Miss Zell shook her 
head. “When he came, she asked me 
to leave the room.” i 

“Then you heard nothing?” 

“Nothing in words. I could hear 
their voices, rather loud, where I was 
sitting. On a bench in the hall.” 

The Judge nodded; I thought he 
seemed disappointed. 

“Were they quarelling?” he asked. 

“I couldn’t say. They seemed to be 
having an argument.” 

“And this antique dealer?” 

“He said Miss Carey had sent for 
him. That time, too, she asked me to 
leave the room. I supposed they had 
some private business to discuss.” 

“And you have no idea what it 
was?” 

“Well,” Miss Zell said, “when he 
left, the man asked if he might look 
at the chairs in the dining-room.” 

“Ah!” My uncle’s glasses dropped to 
the desk with a snap. “Miss Carey 
told me someone wanted to buy those 
chairs. Chippendale, very old. In fact, 
she gave me Kolker’s name . . . that’s 
hoW I happened to send for him after 
her death. Now, Miss Zell, can you 
think of anyone else who came to Miss 
Carey’s room around that time?” 

“Yes,” the nurse replied. “A man 
named Elmer Owens. He did odd jobs 
about the place. Miss Carey had him 
up there in her room just a few days 
before she died, putting in the 
screens.” 

“He knew she was helpless, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“I suppose so. Once she got him to 
lift her to her chair.” 

“I see.” The Judge fiddled with his 
notes. “Was the antique dealer you 
speak of this man who was killed? 
Kolker?” 

Miss Zell shook her head. 

“I haven’t seen the body. But I 
think Kolker was the name he gave.” 

My uncle nodded, then got up. 

“Thank you, Miss Zell,” he said. 
“That is all, I believe. If anything 
else occurs to me I will let you 
know.” 

When the woman had gone Lem 
spoke. 

L “ OOKS like we’re wasting time, 
Judge,” he drawled. “Those foot¬ 
prints in front of the closet are 
Carey’s; I went to his boarding house, 
got Told of a pair of his shoes. They 
don’t know what time he came in 
night before last. Reckon the old lady 
must have told him, when he saw 
her, that she had something of value 
in her room. The way I figure it, he 
met this bird Kolker at the house, had 
a row with him, bumped him off . . . 
with the hammer he’d been using to 
smash up the bedroom. The candle¬ 
stick with the prints on it proves he 
was up there, stayed some time. Two 
or three hours at least, the way the 
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candle burned down. Reckon he 
didn’t find what he was after, went 
l down to the library, looked through 
) those books . . . until the candle burnt 
' out. Say he goes home, gets to think- 
h ing later maybe the bartender heard 
him make that appointment with 
Kolker. Slips back to the house the 
next day, hides the body in the closet. 
Not knowing Miss Martin had come 
to town, he’d figure it might stay 
there a year without being discovered. 
1 Cleans up the blood where Kolker 
was killed, not realizing he’d stepped 
> in a spot of it. Then there’s his prints 
on the closet door.” 

The Judge shook his head. “By the 
i way, did Elmer Owens have an alibi?” 

, “Only up to ten o’clock. After that 
'l he swears he was in bed asleep.” 

“H-m. Rather inconclusive, unless 
we can disprove it. Better not do any¬ 
thing about young Carey for the 
present, Lem.” 

S ALLIE MARTIN was waiting for 
us when we got back to the house 
, at dinner time. There was a tense ex¬ 
pression about her eyes that warned 
me of danger. 

( “Have a nice afternoon?” the Judge 
asked. 

“Of course not!” The girl shook her 
' head defiantly. “Mr. Carey has told 
me of your absurd suspicions! I never 
heard of anything so idiotic*” 

“But why, my dear?” 

“If for no other reason, because of 
that man I saw yesterday morning 
... at the house!” 

“The merest glimpse. In a room 
almost totally dark. Are you sure it 
wasn’t your cousin you saw?” 

“Nonsense! Mr. Carey has a nice, 
sensible face . . . this one was all . . . 
twisted . . .” 

‘In the mirror . . .” 

“Of course. But . . .” The girl 
seemed about to say something more, 
then thought better of it. 

When my uncle left the room Miss 
Martin laid her hand on my arm. She 
had a way of changing her moods 
that was positively bewildering. 

“You don’t think he’s guilty, do 
you, Garry?” she whispered. 
“Absolutely not!” I replied. 

As a matter of fact in spite of the 
evidence, I really didn’t. Somehow I 
couldn’t picture Jeff Carey as a cold¬ 
blooded murderer. Of course, he has a 
rotten temper, and, given sufficient 
• provocation, might even crack some¬ 
body with a hammer, but as for sneak¬ 
ing back and hiding the body in a 
closet . . . that was, in my opinion, 
definitely out, and I didn’t hesitate to 
say so. 

Miss Martin’s smile became almost 
beatific. 

“I knew I could count on you,” she 
said. “Will you take me out there, to 
the house, after dinner?” 

“Anywhere, Sallie darling!” I told 
her. “Any time! To the end of the 
world.” 

“Sandy Point will be far enough, 
for the present,” she said. “I want to 
look at that mirror.” 

“Right,” I agreed, wondering what 
she would do if I kissed her. 

I T was almost dark when we got to 
Sandy Point. I’d taken the key that 
Jeff Carey left on the study desk the 
evening before, without telling the 
Judge where we were going. 

I had looked forward to this oppor¬ 
tunity of being alone with Sallie 
Martin, but as we went inside the 


house m y agreeable anticipations 
somehow vanished. The place was as 
gloomy as a tomb. We turned from 
the hall into the library, talking very 
loud, and Sallie held the electric flash 
while I tried to light the oil lamp on 
the table . . . only to discover that 
the bowl of it was empty. 

“Out of gas!” I told her. “We’ll 
have to go upstairs and get that 
candle.” 

We climbed the creaky old steps 
hand in hand, our shoulders touching. 
The walls, cold and dank, seemed to 
lean over as though ready to fall and 
smother us. When I at last got my 
fingers on that candlestick they were 
shaking. 

It was the fresh candle I had 
brought up that morning from the 
library, and at first its light was very 
faint. As soon as we got it burning 
properly, however, things began to 
look more cheerful. But I still could 
not shake off the idea that there were 
invisible eyes glaring at us from 
every dark corner. 

Sallie stood for a moment gazing 
about the upper hall. It was fairly 
large, with a tall clock at the end of 
it, a bench at the side, and a charming, 
old-fashioned writing desk not far 
from Miss Carey’s door. 

“We ought to search that,” she 
whispered. “It may have a secret 
drawer.” 

“By daylight, if you don’t mind,” I 
said, leading the way down to the 
lower floor. “I can think of lots of 
places I’d rather take you, this eve¬ 
ning, than this dump . . .” 

“You shouldn’t refer to my ancestral 
mansion as a ‘dump,’ darling,” Sallie 
said, as we went into the library. 

“Well?” I asked. “What next?” 

Sallie put the candlestick on the 
table. “I want you to stand over 
there, Garry, in front of the closet 
door.” 

“Great Scott!” I said. “Have I got 
to impersonate the corpse?” 

“Oh, no! You’re much too alive for 
that. Run along, now. I’ll stand here 
in the hall.” 

I placed myself against the closet 
door. 

“I’m just where I was yesterday 
morning,” she said. “How about you?” 

“As you asked, I’m right in front of 
the closet. Can’t you see me?” 

“Only your wishbone! Stoop down!” 

I did so, with an effort. . 

“How’s that?” 

“Lower still!” 

Again I bent, my knee joints creak¬ 
ing. 

“Once more, angel!” the girl cried. 
“You’re almost in focus.” 

I slid a couple of inches nearer the 
floor, painfully. 

“Fine!” I heard her exclaim. “Hold 
it! I can see you perfectly now. And 
there’s nothing whatever the matter 
with your face!” She ran into the 
room, came up to me smiling. 

“Hold it?” I growled. “What do 
you think I am, a contortionist? Don’t 
you know that to stand like this with 
your knees bent is one of the hardest 
things in the world to do? This hurts!” 

“Nice Fido!” She snapped her 

fingers. “You can get up, now. Allez- 

\» 

oop! 

I straightened my aching legs. 

“And what is this supposed to 
prove?” I asked. • 

“That the man I saw did have a 
twisted face!” she said triumphantly. 

As she spoke we heard a sound 
from the hall that froze the marrow 


in our bones! In mine, at least. Soft, 
stealthy footsteps, creeping up on us! 
The murderer, no doubt, on watch to 
see what evidence we might have dis¬ 
covered against him. And I had not 
had sense enough to bring a pistol, or 
lock the front door!” 

Sallie, with a frightened cry, fell 
against my shoulder. I put my arm 
around her, snatched up a bronze 
ornament. 

A COOL, incisive voice came from 
the doorway ... a voice in which 
I detected a ripple of amusement. 

Ah,” it said. “Two amateur Sher¬ 
lock Holmeses, wasting a perfectly 
good June evening indoors.” 

At his first words—it was my uncle, 
of course—Sallie pushed away my arm; 
her eyes were like large, green goose¬ 
berries. 

“It hasn’t been wasted at all!” she 
declared hotly. 

The Judge, who was watching the 
tableau, smiled. “All the better,” he 
said. “Congratulations!” 

How did you know where we 
were?” I asked. 

“From the fact that you had taken 
the key. My uncle seemed amused. 

Having planned to come out here 
myself, I naturally looked for it.” 

“The mirror is all right,” Sallie said, 
“if that’s what brought you. Which is 
why I say the evening hasn’t been 
wasted.” 

My uncle nodded. 

“The value of evidence, my dear,” 
he announced oracularly, “lies not so 
much in the observed fact as in the 
interpretation placed upon it. I have 
just watched your little demonstration 
from the hall. Would you mind stand¬ 
ing in front of that closet for a 
moment?” 

“Me?” Sallie asked. 

Why not? Poor Garry’s legs are 
already tired.” 

Miss Martin set her back against the 
closet door. She was still somewhat 
embarrassed. 

Stoop a little, please,” came my 
uncle’s voice from the hall. “Ah . 
yes . . . splendid! That will do.” He 
took the candle and went over to the 
mirror. 

S ALLY, mystified, as I was, stood 
beside him. I do not know what 
caused her to glance toward the win¬ 
dows at the rear of the room. Suddenly 
her arm shot out; she gave a shriek of 
dismay. 

“Look!” she cried. “There!” 

, My uncle turned swiftly. The sud¬ 
den movement toppled the tall candle 
from its stick. As it fell I caught a 
glimpse of a pale, set face, glaring at 
us through one of the porch windows. 
A vicious, determined face, partly 
hidden by a small cap. Little more 
than the eyes were visible, and those 
for only a moment. 

I had no desire to pose as a hero, 
but those eyes somehow challenged 
me. I did not recognize them, and yet 
I felt that I had seen them before. I 
sprang across the room, almost up¬ 
setting my uncle. 

I pushed open the French window, 
ran out on the porch. Fifty feet away 
a figure was dodging through the 
shrubbery. I followed, the branches 
whipping my face. As I forced a pas¬ 
sage between two overgrown bushes, 
a red flame cut the darkness and a 
bullet clipped the leaves at my elbow. 
I heard Sallie calling from the porch: 
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“Garry! Don’t be a fool!, Come 
back!” 

I kept on, but by the time I reached 
the barn the figure ahead had disap¬ 
peared among the shadows in the di¬ 
rection of the Elk Run road. The 
Judge joined me, took hold of my 
shoulder. 

“Are you all right, Son?” he asked. 

“All right?” I was furious. “If I’d 
only been a little quicker I might 
have got a glimpse of him.” 

“Come along, Garry . . . it’s time 
we went back to town.” 

If the Judge was silent, on our way 
home, he acted quickly enough once 
we got there. His first move was to 
telephone Miss Zell. 

“I’ve left word for her to come 
here,” he explained, as he hung up the 
phone. “She’s at the movies, but is 
expected back shortly. There are some 
questions about Miss Carey’s last ill¬ 
ness I must ask her.” 

We sat in the library, waiting, not 
saying much. I asked Sallie if she 
would like to go into the garden but 
she shook her head. I guess my uncle 
is right when he says I know very 
little about women; from the sound 
of Miss Martin’s voice, when I was 
shot at, I thought she was really ex¬ 
cited, but now she was about as emo¬ 
tional as a piece of dry ice. Thinking 
about Jeff Carey, I decided, wondering 
where he had kept himself all the 
evening. Could it have been his face 
we saw outside the window at Sandy 
Point? 

Finally the doorbell jangled, and 
Mrs. Cropper was ushering in Miss 
Zell. 

“I am obliged to you for coming,” 
my uncle said, “but there are one or 
two points I hoped you might clear 
up. About Miss Carey’s illness. This 
is her niece, Miss Martin.” 

T HE woman sat down, primly; her 
manner, I thought, was slightly 
hostile. Perhaps she expected her 
work as a nurse to be criticized. 

“You of course do not.know it, Miss 
Zell,” he said, “but Miss Carey’s bed¬ 
room at Sandy Point was searched the 
other night. Wrecked. By persons un¬ 
known. They apparently thought she 
Had something of value concealed 
there . . . something she could not 
have taken away, removed. Now, 
what I wish to find out is this . . . was 
it physically impossible for your 
patient to leave her room?” 

“Why, yes.” The nurse seemed be¬ 
wildered by the question. “She’d had 
a stroke and couldn’t walk.” 

“But might she not have moved 
about by holding on to pieces of 
furniture?” 

“The doctor wouldn’t let her get 
out of bed, except when I liftfed her 
out. That’s why I was there ... one 
reason at least. To watch her. He was 
afraid she’d fall.” 

“But you couldn’t have watched her 
constantly.” 

“I slept in her room. With the door 
locked, at night.” 

“But in the daytime. You roust have 
left her occasionally:” 

“Not often, that last week or two. 
When I did, the colored maid, Edna, 
sat outside the door. And once or 
twice, on the maid’s day off, that man, 
Elmer . . 

“I see.” The Judge rubbed his hands. 
“Now we are getting somewhere. Did 
this maid smoke? Cigarettes?” 

“Yes. But not around Miss Carey; 


the old lady couldn’t stand the smell 
of tobacco.” 

“But if she had sent the maid away 
on some errand, the girl would no 
doubt have been glad to go, if only to 
enjoy a smoke.” 

“I suppose so,” Miss Zell admitted 
grudgingly. “I was never gone very 
long.” 

“But long enough, I am sure, for 
Miss Carey to have gotten rid of the 
maid, or of Elmer, and made her way 
into the hall?” 

“They weren’t supposed to leave 
her,” the nurse said. 

“The point is, might she not have 
left her room long enough to hide this 
valuable object somewhere else? There 
is a desk, for instance, just outside her 
bedroom door. It may have a secret 
compartment. Miss Martin” . . . my 



“They've been laying their eggs in the 
creek since Tuesday — they’re on 
strike.” 


uncle turned to Sallie, addressed her 
in his quick, firm voice . . . “what 
Miss Zell has told us convinces me that 
your aunt might very well have hid¬ 
den this valuable object elsewhere than 
in her room. We should search that 
desk at once! Tomorrow morning, if 
that is agreeable to you. Before these 
rascals have a chance to get ahead of 
US. 

“Why, of course,” Sallie said blank¬ 
ly. “In fact, I had already suggested 
it to Mr. Tyson.” 

“We’ll consider it settled, then.” My 
uncle turned to the nurse. “Thank 
you, Miss Zell; you’ve been very help¬ 
ful, and I appreciate it. May I escort 
you to the door?” 

We heard the rattle of a car as the 
nurse drove off, and then the Judge 
came back into the room. 

“Tired, my dear?” he asked, turn¬ 
ing to Sallie. 

“No,” she replied. “Why?” 

“Sorry.” The Judge made an apolo¬ 
getic gesture. “I thought I heard you 
say something of the sort over the 
telephone, right after dinner.” 

So Jeff had ealled, while I was 
getting out the car, no doubt, and 
she had refused a date with him. She 
gavfc both my uncle and myself a 
frosty look. 

“Was there anything you wanted 
me to do?” she asked. 

“Yes,” the Judge said. “Instead of 
making that search at Sandy Point 
tomorrow morning I think we should 
go there tonight.” 

“Tonight?” Miss Martin asked. 

“Now. At once!” 

“And maybe get shot,” I said, 
grinning. 

“That is possible, of course. But the 
presence about the house of the person 
who did the shooting makes me think 
that we should not delay. As a pre¬ 
caution, however, I shall take Lem 


Purnell along. Pardon me a moment 
while I telephone.” 

At the police station my uncle left 
us; we could see him through the 
window, talking to Lem and Benny 
Hartwig. I turned to Sallie. 

“Hello, Adorable!” I whispered. 
“Love me?” 

She leaned forward so suddenly 
that her mouth almost touched mine. 

“This is so sudden, darling!” she 
said, and burst out laughing. 

I should have kissed her, of course, 
but these women with a sense of 
humor are disturbing; I don’t like to be 
laughed at. While I was thinking it 
over, the Judge and Lem Purnell came 
out to the car. 

“Step on it!” Lem said, taking the 
seat beside me. “And when you pass 
the Elk Run bridge, dim your lights!” 

T HAT set me to thinking. Whoever 
had been watching us at the house 
earlier in the evening had a car on the 
old Elk Run road, on which Elmer 
Owens had his shack. A dirt lane from 
the edge of town, seldom used. Owens 
could easily have learned, while work¬ 
ing about the house, of this valuable 
object in Miss Carey’s possession. Sur¬ 
prised by Kolker while searching for 
it, he had probably killed the antique 
dealer. If so, I could understand my 
uncle’s wish to act quickly, before he 
had an opportunity to go through that 
desk. 

As we neared the entrance to the 
Carey place Lem spoke. 

“Don’t drive in, fella!” he mut¬ 
tered. “Stop under that bunch of 
cedars.” 

“And put out your lights,” my uncle 
added softly. 

The shadow under the cedar trees 
was like a pool of ink. The Judge, 
cautioning us all to keep quiet, led the 
way across the ragged lawn. Instead 
of approaching the door, however, he 
edged toward a small summer house 
some fifty feet away. There were 
benches around the inside of it, and 
he motioned to us to sit down. 

“What’s the big idea?” I whispered 
to Sallie. 

“Shut up!” she replied, pressing 
my hand. 

There was nothing to do then but 
keep still. We sat there like mummies 
for what seemed hours. Of coutse, I 
knew by this time that we had not 
come to search a desk; the Judge had 
something more important on foot. A 
very brilliant man, even if he hadn’t 
seen fit to take me into his confidence. 
Perhaps he was afraid that what he 
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had planned might not work out. We 
could hear nothing but the steady 
piping of tree frogs and, occasionally, 
a dog barking, distantly. 

A T last, when I thought it must be 
getting close to breakfast time, I 
heard something else. A car, moving 
softly in the old Elk Run road. My 
uncle’s shoulders hunched forward. I 
glanced over them. After a long si¬ 
lence we heard faint footsteps, saw a 
furtive figure emerge from the shadows 
moving cautiously toward the house. 
For a moment we glimpsed a dim sil¬ 
houette against the white front of the 
door; almost at once the figure van¬ 
ished inside. 

“Wait five minutes, Lem,” my uncle 
said softly. “Here is the key, in case 
the door has been locked.” He turned 
to the rest of us. “Keep very quiet, 
please, and avoid unnecessary risks; 
Mr. Purnell is about to make an 
arrest.” 

To me those few minutes seemed 
longer than all our previous wait. At 
last Lem got up, moved silently across 
the lawn. We followed him, in spite 
of his whispered cautions to keep 
back. 

As he opened the front door I saw 
that the hall was dark, but a yellow 
radiance at the head of the stairs 
indicated the presence of someone on 
the floor above. 

Lem started up the staircase. I 
followed him, more from curiosity 
than courage, I guess. At once the 
light above went out; we heard quick 
footsteps, and in the circle of Lem’s 
flash I saw a face peering down at us 
from the darkness ... a white face, 
with pale, hard eyes and a vicious, 
snarling mouth. Below gleamed the 
barrel of a revolver. 

I had my own flashlight in my hand 
'-and automatically I threw it, over 
Lem’s shoulder. A chance, of course, 
but there seemed nothing else to do. 
The pistol roared, and a shower of 
plaster fell from the ceiling. Lem, 
although he had a gun in his hand, 
did not shoot . . . for a reason which 
I only discovered later. 

All this took but a moment. In the 
ntext, a hard, compact body came 
hurtling down the stairs as though 
fired from a gun. It caught Lem full 
in the face; he toppled backward, and 
the three of us crashed in a whirling 
mass to the hall below. 

In the almost total darkness I man¬ 
aged to struggle free. Lem’s flashlight, 
rolling on the floor, had not gone out. 
I picked it up with my left hand; 
there was something wrong with my 
right. The hallway seemed full of 
tumbling bodies. 

I have said that Lem Purnell is a 
heavyweight; he needed every ounce 
of it to subdue that raging hellcat . . . 
biting, gouging, clawing like a steel- 
springed tigress. I suppose giving 
people massages does develop the 
muscles; Miss Zell certainly had plenty 
of them; if Lem had been a smaller 
man she might have gotten away. I 
couldn’t have helped any. And he 
wouldn’t shoot at a woman. 

“Reckon you saved, my life, fella!” 
he panted, when the nurse had finally 
been handcuffed. “Throwin’ that 
flash!” 

“Nonsense!” I told him. “Never 
saw a female yet could hit even a sky¬ 
scraper.” 

} Sallie, from the doorway, was star¬ 
ing at me, round-eyed. 


“What’s the matter with your arm?” 
she asked. 

“Broken,” I grinned. “Guess Lem 
fell on it.” 

Her comment seemed characteristic. 

“Come along, stupid!” she snapped, 
taking my good arm. “You’ve got to 
see a doctor immediately!” 

The Judge smiled; I thought he was 
about to spring one of his salty 
proverbs, but if so Sallie stopped him. 

“You might have known it wasn’t 
my cousin Jeff,” she said severely. 
“The Careys have always been gentle¬ 
men!” 

“What ... no ladies?” my uncle 
asked, laughing. “How very un¬ 
fortunate.” 

The Judge is a modest man and 
does not like to talk about himself. 
But when Doc Richardson had set my 
arm and we were once more back in 
the library, Sallie insisted on it. 

“You can’t leave us hanging like 
this,” she declared. “All we know is 
that Miss Zell was searching the desk. 
Did she murder Kolker . . . and if so, 
why? What on earth was she looking 
for?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” my uncle 
replied, with his most bashful smile. 
“I merely set a trap for the woman. 
You see, I suspected her from the 
first.” 

“Why?” I, asked, rather annoyed 
that he had not seen fit to tell me 
about it. 

“For one thing, because of the car 
which was parked behind the barn 
on the night Kolker was killed. The 
cigarette stumps stained with lipstick 
found in the road.” 

“You said they meant only a pet¬ 
ting party,” I objected. 

“rr^RUE. But that was before I had 

A talked to the nurse. You may 
remember, Son, that I suggested you 
offer her a cigarette. She said she did 
not smoke, but I distinctly saw nico¬ 
tine stains on her fingers. A harmless 
enough lie, perhaps,” the Judge went 
on, with his mild, shrewd smile, “yet 
my experience on the bench has 
taught me that witnesses who lie in 
small matters will do so in large ones. 
Therefore, when she denied having 
overheard the conversations between 
Miss Carey and Jeff and Kolker ... I 
did not believe her. As I picture it, the 
old lady sent for Kolker to value this 
mysterious object which later caused 
his death, and Miss Zell, listening out¬ 
side the door, heard him make that 
valuation! Incidentally, the cigarette 
butts we found in the jar in -Miss 
Carey’s bedroom, left there, no doubt, 
while making the search, also had lip¬ 
stick on them.” 

“But what about the man I saw?” 
Sallie asked. “With a crooked face? I 
found nothing wrong with the mirror.” 

“That, my dear, was because you 
did not look far enough. For one 
thing, you did not notice that the 
mirror is beveled. When I asked you to 
stand in front of the closet door I 
could see your face perfectly in it. 
But when you stooped an inch or two 
lower, your mouth and chin, reflected 
in the bevel, were distorted. That at 
once suggested to me a woman, shorter 
than you are. Someone, in fact, about 
Miss Zell’s height. I imagine she was 
at the house, searching Miss Carey’s 
bedroom, when Kolker arrived. Seeing 
the light and thinking Jeff was there, 
he no doubt called out hfs name. Miss 
Zell, carrying the hammer she had 
taken from the toolbox to wreck Miss 
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Carey’s room, went down, let Kolker 
in, killed him . . .” 

“But why?” I asked. “Why murder 
the man?” 

“Don’t you see? He was the only 
person, outside of herself, who knew 
about this mysterious object she was 
after. Unless she was willing to share 
with him, he would probably have 
gone to the police. Kolker, no doubt, 
had already been murdered when Jeff 
Carey arrived. Jefferson sat there for 
half an hour, not realizing his danger, 
with the woman crouched near by. 
As for the wax on the table upstairs, 
Miss Zell, I think, had used the candle 
earlier . . . brought it downstairs when 
Kolker arrived, set it on the mantel. 
Jeff was not certain whether the one 
he lit had been burned before or not. 
If Kolker was killed in the front hall, 
as I suspect, Jefferson probably step¬ 
ped in a spot of blood without knowing 
it, before the woman had a chance to 
clean the bloodstains up. He made the 
fingerprints on the closet door while 
groping about for the light switch.” 

“But what were the woman and 
Kolker after?” I said. “Now that he’s 
dead, she is the only one who knows.” 

“I am afraid that is true,” my uncle 
agreed. “Unless she tells us, I doubt if 
we shall ever find out.” 

In that, however, the Judge was 
wrong. There was a ring at the door¬ 
bell, and a moment later Lem Purnell 
came in. 

“Here’s something I found in Miss 
Zell’s purse,” he said, extending a 
sheet of yellowed paper. 

M Y uncle unfolded the sheet of 
faded foolscap. I saw ishat it was 
the missing page from Miss Carey’s 
book catalog. Near its top, almost 
obliterated by a heavy, pen-drawn 
line, were the words: “Tamerlane 
Manuscript.” 

“Tamerlane?” my uncle said, 
puzzled. “Wasn’t that the name of a 
Mongol emperor?” 

“It was,” I said, “and also of a 
book ... by Edgar Allan Poe. I read 
only the other day that the two copies 
in existence are worth twelve thou¬ 
sand dollars each! An original manu¬ 
script in Poe’s handwriting ought to 
bring a lot more! Look here!” I held 
out the yellowed page, pointed to a 
penciled note on its margin. “ ‘Around 
$30,000 . . . H. K.’ Kolker’s own esti¬ 
mate, signed with his initials! This 
oaper was undoubtedly taken from his 
body by Miss Zell!” 

The Judge nodded. 

“I remember,” he said, “that Miss 
Carey once told me her father and 
Mr. Poe had been great friends. But 
if the old lady had this manuscript in 
her possession, what do you suppose 
she did with it?” 

Sallie smiled. Then she said some¬ 
thing which proved to me, at least, 
that a woman can be both beautiful 
and intelligent. 

“If my aunt crossed the manuscript 
off the list of books intended for Jeff,” 
she said, “I assume sRe wanted it to 
come to me. And in that case I can’t 
imagine her hiding the thing where 
no one could find it.” 

“What would you have done with 
the manuscript,” the Judge asked 
Sallie, “in your aunt’s place? In some 
respects you are astonishingly like 
her.” 

“I think,” Sallie said, “that I would 
have given it to the executor of my 
estate.” 

“But . . .1” My uncle’s shoulders 


stiffened at that. “Now that you speak 
of it,” he admitted sheepishly, “Miss 
Carey did give me something just 
before her death that I was to hand 
to you in person. In the excitement 
over this murder I completely forgot 
it.” He went into his study, returned 
with a large book. “Her Bible. She 
expressed the hope that you would 
read it from cover to cover.” 

Sallie took the Bible in her hands. 
It was enclosed in a jacket of heavy 
silk. 

“From cover to cover!” the girl 
whispered. Her slim fingers pressed 
the heavy silk, then she turned to me. 
“Garry . . . may I have your knife?” 

Very carefully she cut the stitches, 
drew out a thin, flat package. 

“Reckon the old lady expected her 
to wear them covers clean through!” 
I heard Lem chuckle. 

Sallie unfolded the package. Dozens 
of yellowing sheets filled with fine, 
angular handwriting. On the first page, 
near the title, was an inscription: 

“To My Esteemed And Most Gen¬ 
erous Friend, Jefferson Todd Carey, 
With the Compliments of the Author. 
Edgar A. Poe.” 

The picture, now was clear. Miss 
Carey, sending for Kolker, learning 
tliat she held a small fortune in her 
hands! Suspicious of everyone about 
her, hiding the manuscript beneath 
the dust cover of her Bible! Sending 
the Bible to her niece, with the hope 
that she would read it “from cover to 
cover” and so learn the meaning of 
her cryptic message. 

“Jefferson Todd Carey .was your 
great-grandfather, my dear,” the Judge 
said. 

“And Jeff’s as well,” Sallie replied 
softly. “Whatever it brings I shall 
share with him.” 


A marvelous woman, spirited, gen¬ 
erous, but the suggestion disturbed 
me. 

“But not anything else, angel,” I 

whispered. “Because . . . well . . . you 
>? 

see . . . 

She faced me squarely. I had never 
seen her cheeks so pink, her eyes so 
darkly green. 

“If it isn’t too late, Garry darling,” 
she whispered back, “and your arm 
doesn’t hurt too much, I think we 
could discuss that better ... in the 
garden.” 

My heart gave a jump. There was 
a moon, too. Behind us I heard my 
uncle chuckling. 

“The donkey,” he murmured, to no 
One in particular, “is now safely 
headed for Seville!” 

1 paid no attention to him, because 
I was thinking about what I meant to 
say to Sallie. And, anyway, no one can 
understand the Judge’s obscure jokes. 

The End. 
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Livestock Improvement In Sweden 

Government and co-operatives work together 
for improvement based on performance records, 
by J. A. STEELE 


S WEDEN has one thing in com¬ 
mon with Canada in her 
livestock program; most of her 
improved livestock is from the 
same sources as Canada’s. In cattle 
the Swedish Red and White Cattle 
includes the Ayrshire, and the Low¬ 
land are apparently of the same 
origin as our Holstein-Friesians. Polled 
animals of red colors and black color 
may owe something to the improved 
polled breeds of Britain. In sheep, the 
Cheviot, Leicester, Shropshire and 
Oxford Down are used in addition to 
the native sheep, and in pigs we find 
them using the Large White (York¬ 
shire) pig to a large extent. Sweden 
has large forests and many farmers 
gain part of their income from forest 
products. In these respects there are 
some features of Swedish farming 
which resemble eastern Canadian 
agriculture. 

All European agriculture has to be 
based very much on economy of 
production. Fifty or 60 years ago 80 
per cent of the total population of 
Sweden was engaged in agriculture, 
but today the number in agriculture 
has shrunk to less than one-third of 
the population. Formerly most of the 
products were consumed on the farms 
where produced, but. now most are 
marketed. The change was marked 
by much dissatisfaction with the per¬ 
sons and firms purchasing the farm 
produce and in 1930 an agricultural 
crisis arose which resulted in the co¬ 
operative movement receiving a very 
strong impetus. 

One of the strongest co-operative 
selling organizations is the Swedish 
Farmers’ Dairy Association which has 
250,000 members and a turnover of 
800,000,000 kronor per year and is 
Sweden’s leading industry. It handles 
95 per cent of the milk delivered to 
dairies and has modernized plants, re¬ 
placing 360 dairies of the old type in 
the Stockholm area by 60 larger, 
modem plants. The meat marketing 
association has divided the country 
into 38 districts with one society in 
each. Old butchers have been re¬ 
placed by modern abattoirs and the 
society’s trucks pick up the livestock. 
Approximately 70 per cent of animals 
for slaughter are handled by these 
co-operatives. There are 275,000 mem¬ 
bers of meat marketing associations. 

The Swedish Farmers’ Purchasing 
and Selling Association, which handles 


sales of grain, potatoes, and the buy¬ 
ing of farm supplies, has 115,000 
members. It has built many grain 
elevators and storage houses for 
potatoes. Other organizations along 
these lines include forest owners’ 
societies, egg marketing, and credit 
and banking societies. Fourteen such 
organizations are part of the co¬ 
operative movement and the central 
organization is the Federation of 
Swedish Farmers’ Associations. 

In addition, Sweden has a Farmers’ 
Trade Union started with the idea of 
paralleling the labor unions. It has 
adopted some of the practices of 
labor unions and has negotiated with 
the government on price control of 
agricultural products and the machin¬ 
ery for fixing prices. It has arranged 
standard rates of pay for farmers 
working with lumbering concerns. 
About 175,000 of Sweden’s 375,000 
farmers are now members of this 
organization. 

ITH this background it can be 
readily understood why the 
livestock'program is one closely allied 
to these organizations and on a very 
practical basis, with economical pro¬ 
duction the main aim, and frills at a 
minimum. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture works in sympathy and in close 
co-operation with the Federation and 
its various organizations. Most of its 
policies are operated through the 
various associations. 

All livestock recording is done 
under -the supervision and authority 
of the Department of Agriculture. In 
most cases authority has been given to 
the breed association to keep the 
records. In the case of pigs, the central 
record is kept by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In keeping with the policy of utility 
and performance, breed distinctions 
appear to be ignored to a large extent 
in favor of a high measure of perform¬ 
ance. The Red and White Cattle 
Society appears to accept cattle of 
these colors provided they have the 
requisite type and production. The 
Lowland cattle appears to include 
most Black and White cattle, and 
polled cattle are divided into two sec¬ 
tions—those predominantly Red, and 
those Black, White, or of variegated 
colors. Cows to register must be sired 
by a registered bull and their dam 
sired by a registered bull. 

As most cattle are in control, or cow 
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A typical farmyard scene in Manitoba's interlake country. 
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The Best of Chicks Plus The Best of Care! 

If you can raise 90% of your chicks past the six-week danger point, 
you’re well on your way to bigger poultry profits. Here’s the wav 
to do it! 

Start with good chicks . , . chicks from well-bred, well-fed, 
healthy stock. 

Give them good care . . . clean, dry, well-ventilated but draft-free 
quarters . . . plenty of water . . . lots of room to grow . . . and very 
important — feed them “Miracle” Chick Starter 
for the first six to eight weeks. 

Miracle” Chick Starter has everything a baby 
chick needs to feather out nicely, grow sturdy 
bones and healthy tissue. It’s a perfectly balanced 
blend of nutritious, quality ingredients . . . de- 
signed to get chicks off ro a fine, fast start. For 
best results, keep hoppers full. 



Don’t Boy Feeds ...Buy Results! 


mtCLC GROWING MASH 

Don’t start gambling, once your chicks are past 
the danger point. Follow through with 
"Miracle” Growing Mash. Pullets will 
develop faster. . . start laying earlier during 
the high-priced egg months. Your 
increased profits will repay the cost of 
"Miracle” Growing Mash many times over. 

All "Miracle” Poultry Feeds are available 
in both Regular and Pellet form. 
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THE COUNTRY GUIDE has for some time felt there is a 
need in Western Canada for an authoritative publication de¬ 
voted largely to mechanized farming, with information on 
farm building, rural electrification and irrigation. 

With this in mind, a qualified Agricultural Engineer was en¬ 
gaged as Editor. The first edition of FARMCRAFT ANNUAL 
is just off the press. 


Read 
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New developments in farm machinery in 
the “What’s New” department. 

The latest methods of re-modelling farm 
buildings. 

Workshops and workshop equipment 

that will keep pace with the exciting 
growth of mechanized farming. 
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Saskatchewan Government’s Tractor Museum 
Quonset Buildings — Farm House Plans 
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ers; Converting Binder to Swather; Converting Steel Rims for Rubber 
Tires, etc., etc. 

2. What’s New in Farm Machinery and Equipment. 

3. Home-made Farm Equipment—such as Hay Drier; Saw on Jeep; Ultra 
Violet Reflector; Elevated Fuel Storage; Grain Drier, etc., etc. 

4. Rural Electrification—Articles on Motor Wiring; Switches and Controls; 
Service Entrance Equipment; Grounding; Consumption of Appliances, 
etc., etc. 

5. Irrigation—Articles on Draining a Slough; Overhead Irrigation; Garden 
Irrigation; etc., etc. 

6. Farm Buildings—Heating Systems, Water Systems, Concrete Mixes, 
Sewage Disposal System; Septic Tanks; etc., etc. 
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or 


One Copy of Farmcraft Annual 
FREE and POSTPAID with a 
$2.00-for-5-year subscription to The Country Guide. 

SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 

N TO 

FARMCRAFT ANNUAL 

290 Vaughan Street — Winnipeg, Manitoba 


testing associations operated on a 
yearly basis, identification of such a 
dam is effected by an excerpt from 
the control register, showing identifi¬ 
cation, performance records and des¬ 
cent. Cows must all have production 
records in accordance with size of 
their heartgirth. No attention is given 
to age. The qualification requirements 
are based on either a first-year record, 
or for the average for three calendar 
or control years. Apparently the three- 
year average is favored. These must 
be three consecutive years which gives 
no time for long, dry periods in be¬ 
tween lactations. 

The same principle is followed with 
pigs. A sow must produce a litter 
weighing 66 pounds at three weeks of 
age in the case of a first litter, or an 
average of 77 pounds weight for the 
first three litters at three weeks, pro¬ 
vided the three litters are all within 
16 months. 

In sheep, all animals must reach the 
weight requirement for age which 
differs with each breed, before they 
may b e passed a s eligible for 
registration. 

I NDIVIDUAL animals are given 
distinctive identification marks 
consisting of a provincial letter and a 
farm number. When fully accepted for 
registration, Lowland cattle are 
branded on the croup with a crown, 
the trade mark of the association; Red 
and White cattle are branded on the 
left horn with the association brand; 
and pigs are tattooed in the ear with 
their registration number, when ac¬ 
cepted. Thus, registered animals are 
all marked as such. 

Animals are inspected in adult 
form before they are registered. 
Usually there are two inspectors, one 
for the breed association and one for 
the local co-operative association. In 
some cases a government official also 
is on the committee. Inspection is 
made of bulls over eighteen months of 
age, cows with one to three yearly 
records, sheep over one year and 
sheared and grown out again, and 
sows with one to three litters. Stand¬ 
ards are drawn up from a utility 
standpoint and animals are carefully 
scored and rated. Measurements of 
heartgirth, length, and so on, are taken 
and form part of the committee report. 
In some cases the scoring is done at 
exhibitions and animals are put in 
first prize, second prize or third prize 
classes and the rating is used for the 
report of the selection committee. In 
other breeds ratings are 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
the four being the highest and the 
nought used for an animal turned 
down. 

In general it may be noted that 
both the government and the co¬ 
operatives are much concerned that 
the farmer is using the best class of 
livestock and using it to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Sires used must be up to 
high standards of performance and 
type and breeding. Most of the Swed¬ 
ish livestock regulations have been 
revised within the last few years and 
the results of the cattle policy of 
grouping breeds and depending on 
performance records and type inspec¬ 
tion to develop a new, improved an¬ 
imal, will be watched with interest. In 
sheep and swine as well, there are 
many interesting points on which to 
compare progress with our own. 



Many women are subject to weak, 
aching back. Often the kidneys are 
to blame, for your kidneys, along 
with the liver, must filter out im¬ 
purities from the bloodstream. 

So if you feel tired, worn-out, head¬ 
achy—with the nagging pain of an 
aching back—look to both your kid¬ 
neys and liver. That’s why Cana¬ 
dians have been relying on Dr. 
t Chase’s Kidney-Liver Pills for over 
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Give your system a chance to 
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The Good Turn 

by MARY E. GRANNAN 


A LL night long the wind had 
howled and wailed outside the 
windows of Joanne MacMillan’s house. 
In the morning, when she woke up, 
the street and the pathway in front of 
the house was littered with twigs and 
branches and scraps of paper. 

“Mummy,” Joanne cried. “Just look 
at the street. It’s very untidy, isn’t it?” 

Mother laughed. “It is indeed,” she 
said. “Are you going to do anything 
about it, Joanne?” 

“Yes,” said Joanne. “First of all, I’m 
going to give Mr. Wind a piece of my 
mind for dropping all these twigs and 
things in front of our place, and sec¬ 
ond, I’m going to pick them all up and 
put them in the garbage can at the 
corners I’m going to do that because 
I’m a good citizen. Our teacher told 
us that if we were going to be good 
citizens we should help to keep our 
town looking its very best.” 

“Your teacher is right,” mother an¬ 
swered. “Be sure you put your old 
mittens or gloves on when you go out, 
so you’ll not scratch your hands with 
the broken twigs.” 

“Yes, Mum,” said Joanne. She began 
•with the front porch, when she went 
out-of-doors. There were many twigs 
on it too. By the time she had reached 
the hedge that ran around the lawn, 
she was tired, and she stopped and 
sighed, and said, “Oh dear! Mr. Wind, 
I could spank you for making all this 
work for me.” 

"Look at what he did to me . . . did 
to me . . . did to me . . .” said a small 
voice from under the hedge. 

Joanne’s eyes widened in surprise. 
Who had spoken to her? She knelt 
down and looked under the hedge, 
and she found a grey pigeon with a 
broken wing. He’d been blown against 
a tree trunk in the storm, and, had 
fallen to the ground. He managed to 
roll in under the hedge out of the 
wind, and now he needed help . . . 
needed it badly. He had found the 
right person to give him that help too. 
Joanne picked him up and carried him 
into the house. 

“Mum,” she called, “I found a little 
pigeon in the hedge and his wing is 
broken? Do you know how to fix 
broken pigeon wings?” 

Mother knew. She went to the 
medicine cabinet and she got the 
things she needed. With Joanne’s help, 
she put the broken wing in splints. The 
pigeon cooed his thanks. Joanne fed 
the pigeon, and took him out for the 
air every day until he was well again. 

One morning at breakfast, her 
mother said, “Well, dear, I think Mr. 
Pigeon is ready to be on his way again. 
You can let him go today.” 

There were tears in Joanne’s eyes 
as she took the pigeon to the porch 
that morning. He was sitting on her 
shoulder, and he saw the tears. “Don’t 
cry. I’ll eome back every day to see 
you, and Joanne, if I can ever do any¬ 
thing for yon, I’ll be very glad to do it. 
You’ll remember that, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Pigeon, I’ll remember. 
Good-bye,” said Joanne, as Mr. Pigeon 
flew away. 

Joanne was so lonesome without her 


“ A RE you coming out to play?” asked 
xx Dick when he called on his friends 
Bob and Molly Saturday afternoon, “the 
snow is fust right for making a snow¬ 
man.” 

“We’ll be with you in a minute,” 
called Bob, “I fust have to let the cows 
out of the barn.” That was soon done 
and the business of making a snowman 
began in earnest. The day was warm 
and the snow stuck together in fine fashion. 

“We’ll make this snowman as tall as Daddy” and so they did; they even had 
to bring a ladder to stand on to lift up the big, round ball they had made for his 
head. Pieces of coal were used for his eyes, nose and mouth and Dick found an 
old corn cob pipe for his mouth. They called to their mother to come and see 
their snowman and mother brought with her a large piece of suet for the snow¬ 
man to hold in his arms for the birds to eat. 

“The snow is deep and the birds will be glad to find some food,” said mother. 
And so they were. A little later when the children looked out at their snowman 
they saw birds flying up to him in a friendly manner to get the scraps of suet 
he held in his arms. There were chickadees, blue fays, a nuthatch and a downy 
woodpecker. At night, although the children 
didn’t know it, a snowy owl came and looked 
at their snowman but he was too suspicious to 
come near and quietly flew away. 

■ -—- 




bird friend that to help her forget her 
sorrow her father made her a big and 
beautiful kite. She was very happy 
with the kite, and on days the wind 
was blowing, she flew the kite in the 
park. Then one day, when a little dog 
startled her by barking at her heels, 
she let go the cord. The kite went 
flying off alone. Joanne cried out in 
dismay, “Oh my lovely kite! My lovely 
kite! I’ve lost it. I’ll never be able to 
get it back.” 

And then she thought of what Mr. 
Pigeon had said to her. “If I can ever 
do anything for you!” Joanne raced to 
the church steeple where Mr. Pigeon 
now lived. He saw her coming, and 
came to meet her. 

“What’s the matter? What’s the 
trouble, little Joanne?” he asked. 

“My kite!” sobbed Joanne. “My 
lovely kite. It got away from me. It’s 
flying over the park all alone. Mr. 
Pigeon, do you think you could catch 
it for me?” 

“Yes, I can,” said Mr. Pigeon, and 
away he flew. He did catch the kite, 
and he brought it earthward to Joanne. 
As she took the cord from his bill, she 
said, “Oh thank you, Mr. Pigeon. You 
are very kind.” 

“You were kind to me, too,” said 
the pigeon. “One good turn deserves 
another!” 

That’s very true, isn’t it? 

Are You Lopsided? 

OU may have the idea that you 
are pretty well balanced and that 
the right half of your body is a good 
match for the left. But take a sharp 
look at yourself. 

Start with your feet. Usually the 
left foot is a bit larger than the right. 
You may not be able to detect the 
difference, but when trying on a new 
pair of shoes be sure you get into 
both of them to make sure the left one 
doesn’t pinch. 

Legs and arms vary in proportion 
to the exercise they get. Those used 
most are naturally the largest. 

Look at your hands. Put the palms 
together so. that the two middle 
fingers just touch and are of equal 
height. Most likely you will find the 


forefinger on your right hand is con¬ 
siderably longer than that of the left. 
Also your left hand (if you are right- 
handed) will be narrower than your 
right. That is because you use the 
right hand more than the left. 

Now stand perfectly erect against a 
wall, get the level of your shoulders 
taken, and at the same time have 
someone mark the length of your arms 
to the longest fingertip. How lopsided 
are you, really? 

Various causes contribute to bring¬ 
ing your shoulders out of line. Students 
who habitually rest one arm on the 
desk tend to raise that shoulder higher 
than the other. Carrying heavy loads 
\yith the same arm will have the op¬ 
posite effect. A constant check on your 
posture will do wonders towards 
keeping yourself in shape. - 

Your eyes will be an eye-opener too. 
One is almost sure to be wider awake 
than the other, and the vision of both 
eyes is never the same. Try reading 
large print from a distance with the 
right eye first, then with the left. 

Perhaps the best match you have, 
after all, is your ears. They may stick 
out almost at right angles or lie flat 
against your head but examine them 
as you will, you will find very little 
difference.—Walter King. 

Have You A Good Memory? 

OU can’t expect to remember 
much more than a trifle of all you 
see or hear. Yet it is important that 
you should learn to rerrjember the 
useful things while you forget those 
that are useless.. People with good 
memories are able to pick out what 
they know should be remembered and 
then they make it stick. 

How about you? Can you forget 
silly gossip and remember important 
historical facts? Are you training your¬ 
self to remember what counts? 

Try this self quiz to get your 
memory rating. Answer each question 
with a straightforward “yes” or “no.” 

1. Do you know the words of the 
first verses of at least six hymns? 

2. Do you know the words of the 
chorus of at least six popular songs? 

3. When you go shopping or out on 




errands, can you remember up to six 
items without referring to a list? 

4. You must have heard the fire 
department telephone number which 
you should ring if your house is on 
fire. Can you remember it? 

5. Do you always remember to 
return borrowed articles without being 
asked for them? 

6. Do you always remember to keep 
appointments? 

7. Do you rate better than average 
in memory work exercises at school? 

8. Is mislaying a letter, book, or 
article of clothing a very unusual thing 
with you? 

9. Is it true that once you leave the 
house for school you never have to 
turn back to pick up forgotten 
articles? 

10. Are you good at remembering 
names and faces? 

11. Do you rarely ever forget to do 
things you intend to do, such as write 
a letter to a friend, or get a button 
sewn on your coat? 

12. Do you easily forget unpleasant 
incidents? 

13. Are you good at remembering 
addresses you will require again? 

14. Can you remember the birth¬ 
days of at least six people outside of 
your own family (friends and rela¬ 
tives)? 

15. Can you remember the last word 
uttered by the last person who spoke 
to you? 

Now let’s check on your score. 
Twelve or more “yes” answers indi¬ 
cates you have a reasonably good 
memory. Nine to eleven “yeses'' 
shows better than average perform¬ 
ance. Six to eight is weak, but if you 
start no\y training your mind to dwell 
on important things you will soon find 
a big improvement in your ability to 
remember what you want to. But if 
you really scored below six, it is just 
another unpleasant incident. Forget 
it.—Walter King. 

Game Of Word Buying 

T HIS game is played by two or 
more people. Each player makes 
a chart like this: 

Words Cost 

BIT 1 Point 

OF _ 

AC _ 

SB _ 

ID__ z. 

PA _ 

CL _ 

WU _ 

IR _ 

ad _ 

The object of this game is to add as 
few letters as possible before or after 
each pair of letters to make a word. 
Each letter added to make a word 
costs one point and each point should 
be entered in the cost column. If a 
player cannot think of a word to build 
, on the letters given the cost is 15 
points. Here are other rules which 
apply to this game: 

1. No proper names or abbrevia¬ 
tions may be used. 

2. No letters may be placed between 
the two letters which are given. 

3. The player with the lowest 
total cost wins the game. (The first, 
one is worked as an example.)—A. T. 
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An Exaggeration Nailed 

Our esteemed contemporary, The National Home 
Monthly, devotes the front half of its February 
show window to an article entitled, “Are you better 
off than you were in 1939?” The article surveys the 
economic history of four representative families 
since the beginning of the war; those of a Montreal 
factory employee, a Toronto office worker, a Mani¬ 
toba grain grower, and a retired couple living in 
Vancouver., The point of the story is that in three 
of the four cases—those living in the cities—the 
families have no economic security; rising costs of 
living having wiped out any advance in wages 
earned. 

Up to this point we have no comment to make. 
The rest of the story is a different matter. The 
authors have selected as a contrast a grain farmer 
whose 1939 income of $2,500 jumped to $20,000 
in 1948 and who, owning one farm at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, now owns three! The writers 
of the article acknowledge that the farmer con¬ 
cerned is better than average, but their story leaves 
thg impression, which many will accept as the truth, 
that while urban families have not shared in Can¬ 
ada’s rising standard of living, every farmer is 
basking in an economic Eldorado. 

The Guide strongly deprecates foolish talk of 
this kind and the consequences which flow from it. 
Everyone knows that a few fortunately placed 
farmers have steadily increased their earnings, and 
perhaps their capital, at a prodigious rate. It is 
equally true that cases abound in our cities of 
individuals who have done exceptionally well. 
These extreme cases prove nothing. Averages tell 
the tale, and official statistics permit of no such 
comparison as that which stands out in the article 
under review. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports the 
total cash income from the sale of farm products in 
1947, the last complete year for which records are 
available, as $1,989,780,000. Using the 1941 census 
figures of 705,000 farms in Canada, the average 
farm income from the sale of products was $2,822, 
an advance from $855 per farm in 1939. Figures 
from the West, where farms are larger and costs 
greater, were naturally higher for both periods. The 
1947 cash income from the sale of farm products 
was $3,387 per farm unit. The total for western 
Canada was $913,290,000, an advance of 146 per 
cent over 1939. The National Home Monthly’s 
farmer did three times better than his neighbors! 

This income of $3,387 per farm must not be 
compared to the average wage or salary of the 
industrial worker, which the Bureau reports as 
$1,901.64 for the same year. The farm income must 
meet the cost of running a farm business. It includes 
wages for hired help, seed, twine, maintenance, in¬ 
terest on working capital and a number of important 
items which make no demands on a wage earner’s 
pay check. In addition, it should be noted that while 
the urban wage earner in August 1948 required 
$1.55 to buy one dollar’s worth of 1939 commodi¬ 
ties, the farmer's costs in the same period had 
advanced from one dollar to $1.70 as reported by 
the same authority. 

When all these adjustments are made it will be 
seen that agriculture is not piling up new capital 
on the scale suggested by our neighbor publication. 
The farmer is now, in most cases, getting some 
return on his capital. It is a refreshing experience 
after the terrible decade preceding the war in which 
farm capital was destroyed at a rate never before 
experienced in Canada. If he is lucky enough to 
escape all the risks of crop and stock production, a 
farmer may be doing better than the urban wage 
earner. But no such absurd disparity exists as that 
described by our contemporary. 


The Changing Shape of Parity 

Canadians who have favored the farm price 
parity approach to agricultural security have been 
watching with intense interest the developments in 
the United States during the last year. 

As it was first adopted in that country it was a 
fairly simple proposition. It worked in this way. 
First the statistician took the average price farmers 
got for a given commodity during the years 1910 
to 1914. Then to get the parity figure he multiplied 
the average price during the base period by the 
percentage of increase since 1910-14 on the price 
the farmer pays for the things he buys. In other 
words, at parity, a farmer should be able to buy as 
much now with his product as he did then. 

For instance, the price of beef cattle during the 
base period was $5.42 per 100 pounds. As of 
January 15, 1949, the prices of things which the 
American farmers buy are 248 per cent of what he 
had to pay in 1910-14. So the parity price of beef 
as at January 15 was 248 per cent of $5.42 or 
$13.44. 

Up to January 1, the American government had 
parity price supports on 25 different farm commodi¬ 
ties. After that date it was still committed to sup¬ 
port the more important of them at 90 per cent of 
parity. But the 80th Congress became uneasy about 
the effects of this policy. On most of the important 
field crops, wheat, rye, cotton, corn and potatoes, 
the parity price was substantially higher than the 
market price. Parity prices were so attractive that 
they were encouraging acreage increases when the 
state of the open market would have counselled 
acreage reduction. Government loans were avail¬ 
able at parity prices. On January 15 loans were out¬ 
standing on 343 million bushels of wheat. If the 
farmer chooses to surrender the crop rather than 
pay the loan, the government stands the loss. Mean¬ 
while under the prevailing policy surpluses are 
accumulating, the international effect of which may 
be seen today in Canada’s wheat export difficulties. 

Foreseeing this development, Congress last year 
passed the Aiken Law, which goes into effect with 
the products of the 1950 crop. It aims to unfreeze 
the parity price frorti the 1910-14 base. It provides 
for parity prices as low as 60 per cent and as high 
as 90 per cent, depending on the surplus of that 
particular crop. The bigger the surplus the lower 
the support price. Parity will not, therefore, con¬ 
tinue to stimulate undesirable surpluses. 

The Aiken Law has another important provision. 
It provides for acreage allotment. Farmers have to 
vote on this feature of it. Farmers who approve the 
principle and accept regulation of acreage have the 
parity for the crop in question automatically 
increased 20 per cent. For those crops whose pro¬ 
ducers refuse acreage control the price support level 
falls to 50 per cent. Farmers will thus have a strong 
incentive to vote for' controls. Business Week calls 
it “strong medicine” amounting to state controlled 
agriculture. Private enterprise has been assailed in 
its own temple. It is somewhat of a paradox that 
the Republican 80th Congress, worshipping private 
enterprise, should make provision for acreage 
control. 


Hasty Praise 

The Guide considers that it should specifically 
disavow any responsibility for the article by its 
Ottawa correspondent in this issue, before the mail 
brings the inevitable reaction. Our unwillingness to 
go as far as Mr. Cross in appreciating the changing 
strength of the forces in the parliamentary conflict 
may be due to our misfortune in not being an eye¬ 
witness. We cannot enjoy the splendid spectacle 
of Gorgeous George riding unscathed through the 
Liberal host, the pale light of heaven glowing like 
an aura around his casque. Nor have we bathed in 
the warmth of his charm when his armor is tem¬ 
porarily laid aside. Perhaps if we shared these daily 
experiences with Mr. Cross we might feel as he 
does. We doubt it. 

To us Mr. Drew is just a mortal trying to breathe 
life into a jaded opposition in a pre-election session, 
and doing it better than his predecessor could have 


done. To those who regard elections as a contestj 
between personalities, we believe he will make a- 
strong appeal. Those who think in terms of issues) 
will want to know a great deal more than he has| 
disclosed to date. 

Apart from his stand on dominion-provincial rela¬ 
tions, Mr. Drew has told us nothing. On that issue, 
by a gross distortion of the facts, he has made 
it appear as if the provinces are likely to sink to 
the level of a Turkish villayet unless the advice . 
proffered by him and Mr. Duplessis is heeded in 
time. The western provinces, which have all entered 
into tax agreements with Ottawa, stand unmoved 
by this dread picture. Centralization is a bogey 
which frightens nobody out here. 

On other issues Mr. Drew thunders against the 
government, but gives us no hint as to the course 
he will pursue. His lieutenants tell us that when 
they inveigh against bureaucracy they are thinking 
of the CBC. But Mr. Drew does not tell the farmers 
of the West, who have already expressed their 
approval of CBC control of the air, that he plans 
to end it. A Toronto financier has explained in 
Saturday Night why Mr. Drew will win the next 
election. Prominent among his predictions is the 
certainty that Canadian currency ought to and will 
be devalued. Among the gold miners, who have a 
legitimate grievance, currency speculators, and 
others, this prospect glistens. To the general public, 
who will have to stand the ensuing rise in the cost 
of living, it is no bright hope. But then Mr. Drew 
has not spoken, and it is not fair to charge him 
with the predictions of his lieutenants. 

Of sound and firry there is plenty. Of constructive • 
policy there is little. A bitter row over Hong Kong 
is worth another headline. But what good purpose t 
is served now by raking over the ashes of gr.iefj 
tended in silence by thousands of Canadians?!! he • 
speech over the Atlantic pact raises the ghost of the 
Borden-Bourassa alliance. Without any pre-election 
fireworks, the public want to know where Mr. Drew < 
stands on this question. They would like to know the or 
attitude of a prospective prime minister from T 
onto toward expanding trade, import and export. 
Can the resolutions of the Ottawa convention be 
taken at their face value? Has the leopard changed 
his spots? With a contemporary we exclaim that one 
may “search the stenographic record of parliament 
in vain for any indication of Mr. Drew’s attitude to 
any of the major problems of the nation” with the 
exception of dominion-provincial relations. 

Perhaps we are asking too much of Mr. Drew too 
soon. Perhaps, as the campaign approaches, his 
position on many of these issues will become clear. 
When that time comes we may share Mr. Cross’s 
enthusiasm. On the showing as of today we cannot ( 
go along with him. 


Alberta’s New Union 

As we go to press, news from Alberta indicates 
that the amalgamation of the U.F.A. and the old 
Farmers’ Union is proceeding apace. Articles of . 
amalgamation have been drawn, districts have been 
set up, and the re-organization of locals will be far 
advanced by the time seeding imposes reduced 
activity at the grass roots. 

The Guide takes this opportunity of wishing the 
new Union well in the initial sign-up. Numbers are 
important if governments and non-farm groups are 
to be impressed with the potential weight of 
opinion behind the newly amalgamated union. The 
first response may "be important in shaping its 
ultimate effectiveness. Old members of either of the 
parent bodies owe it to. their defunct organizations 
to transfer their support without qualification to the 
new group so that none of the worthy ideals for 
which they have battled in the past be lost in the 
shuffle. 

Alberta farmers’ organizations have thrown up 
some able leaders, men and women. The Calgary 
convention which married the two old organizations 
demonstrated that the breed has not run out. The 
general level of responsibility will be no less than 
that of the U.F.A. at the height of its powers, nor 
less than what prevails in farm groups elsewhere. 

In the language of the radio announcer, “Give ’em 
a hand folks.” 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A thumb nail sketch of Britain’s oldest colony 
which may soon become Canada’s tenth province. 

by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


[ N the east coast of Canada, sits 
■ I an island where fertile farms 
Vy are produced from rocky hills; 
where rural woman are welded into 
strong groups for community better¬ 
ment in villages where the only means 
of communication is the ten-day boat; 
where an organized T.B. campaign has 
succeeded in cutting down what was 
once the highest T.B. rate in the world. 

It has been accused of being a 
“barren boulder on the horizon,” by 
returning European visitors. But it 
boasts fur ranches scattered through 
the interior, fish processing and 
refrigeration plants that are acknowl¬ 
edged among the finest in America, 
and forests that are cut so carefully 
that they are expected to provide 
material “indefinitely” for two large 
paper concerns on the island. 

Ancient tools, handed down from 
father to son, still break the soil in 
many an outport, but farming on the 
Big Island, once considered a pipe 
dream, is today a reality as, from an 
experimental farm, demonstration farm 
and farm school at Mount Pearl, out¬ 
side the capital city of St. John’s, field 
men travel the small steamers to the 
isolated outports. Crops are rotated 
according to science; lime is available 
for the lime-deficient soil; and series 
of government bonus systems are in 
effect to encourage cultivation of the 
land, good stock animals and better 
barns. 

The best of the present and the best 
of the past combine and the outport 
farmers still spread caplin fresh from 
the sea over their fields for fertilizer 
... to the intense horror of the tourist 
who finds the succulent little fish on a 
par with smelts. 

Mount Pearl, set in the midst of lush 
pastures, chicken hatcheries, barns and 
garden plots, keeps a constant check 
with Ottawa, both by bulletin and by 
visits of staff members. New dis¬ 
coveries must all be tested under 
island conditions before they can be 
passed along. Agriculture has fought 
against tremendous odds but it is win¬ 
ning, and Newfoundland hopes some 
day to be able to produce all the 
foodstuffs she requires, with the 
exception of wheat. 

HILE the men struggle to im¬ 
prove their fields, the outport 
women, once isolated and at loose 
ends, now work for progress within 
their own communities through the St. 
John’s-centred Jubilee Guilds. The 
guilds started in the early ’30’s during 
an era of poor fishing. Lady Anderson, 
wife of the appointed governor, or¬ 
ganized the women of St. John’s to 
help the fishing communities and from 
this, in 1935, came the Jubilee Guilds, 
“an adventure in community service 
and a school of citizenship.” 

What the agricultural men did for 
farming, the guilds did for home life, 
teaching handicrafts, cooking, can¬ 
ning, nursing and child care to women 
living in isolated hamlets along the 
shore of the Big Island. 

The tuberculosis campaign started 
with tall, blond Ted Meaney, a free 
lance journalist and himself three-time 
victim of the disease. Ted lay flat on 


his back in 1941 and, as he put it, he 
“got to thinking.” There were thou¬ 
sands of his countrymen cut off from 
the care and attention he was getting, 
and he decided to do something about 
it in the only way he knew—by writing. 

His sheet he called “The Warrior,” 
and it drew the attention of one of St. 
John’s influential citizens, F. M. 
O’Leary, who took the battle to the 
Rotary Club and, eventually, set in 
motion the T.B. Association of St. 
John’s with full government support 
and recognition. A stream of lectures, 
movies and handbooks followed and 
fifteen workers were trained to work 
in the outermost communities and to 
pave the way for clinics and a course 
of T.B. rehabilitation in St. John’s. 

In communities too small to support 
regular hospitals, homes have been 
taken over as “cottage hospitals” under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Health and Welfare. 

S OMETIMES lone nurses are in 
charge in isolated outports, and 
weird messages go out over the New¬ 
foundland radio . . . “If Nurse 
Jamieson of Happy Tickle will do so- 
and-so, little Johnny Edwards will be 
all right until a doctor gets there.” 

Two exceedingly wealthy and un¬ 
tapped resources may some day mean 
money jingling in Newfoundland’s 
pockets—her fish-stocked streams and 
her tourist-luring scenery. 

American sportsmen with time and 
money are already coming to the 
trout and salmon streams of the west 
coast which, little fished, are rich and 
virgin. 

Three and a half hours by air from 
Sydney, Cape Breton, the Big Island 
has tourist attractions and historic 
sites that would be strong drawing 
cards were adequate transportation 
and accommodation available. In the 
harbor of St. John’s the visitor can 
glimpse the old sealing ships with the 
hustle and bustle about them in early 
spring, the tall-masted Portuguese 
ships and the small, colorful fishing 
skiffs that go out before dawn, past 
the light on Chain Bock, to the open 
Atlantic. 

On Bell Island, there are red sheep. 
In the small villages, goats roam the 
streets in their tri-corner collars and, 
on the coast, you can see fresh fish 
“pitched” up the solid face of rock 
and spread to dry on the flakes. 

The scenery is rugged and lovely. 
A tourist cruiser on the supply ship 
course, threading the islands and call¬ 
ing at such places as Exploits with its 
exquisite harbor and tiny white 
churches, could fill its passenger list 
every run. A rail trip across the island 
gives you plateaus, laced with minute 
lakes and streams set in solid rock. 
For the ornitholigist, there is an assort¬ 
ment of both land and sea birds; for 
the adventurer, glimpses of unexplored 
country known only to the aerial 
surveyist. 

The people have rubbed shoulders 
with people of many countries on 
their travels and fishing trips. They 
are exceptionally well versed in world 
affairs, the arts and culture. 

They are a people well worth 
knowing. 



QUAKER OATS HELPS CROW 






Doctors say the more often 
youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, 
the better they grow 
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THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS! 

A G/ANfM T&dufoft/ 


Your youngsters get more growth, more endurance —your grownups get more energy, 
more stamina from nourishing oatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal! That’s 
why Quaker Oats is recommended for a better breakfast! According to a recent 
survey, only 1 school child in 5 gets the kind of breakfast he should have. So doc¬ 
tors say, the more often youngsters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better they 
grow! Help your children be a success by serving Quaker Oats! 

A G/A/vrtk Midee/ 

Delicious Quaker Oats still costs less than a cent a serving! That’s really 
amazing in these days of higher food prices! You save money, too, by sending 
for attractive new Quaker Oats premiums. Watch your Quaker Oats packages 
for details of sensational offers! 


A G/A/VrifC ffizvoz/ 

People eat more Quaker Oats than any other 
cereal in the world because THEY LOYE 
THAT QUAKER OATS FLAVOR! Tempting 
recipes on the package. Remember to buy 
delicious Quaker Oats. 

QUAKER OATS 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 







IN ITS POWER CLASS 


GIVES YOU 
LOW OPERATING 
AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS - UNEXCELLED 
k PERFORMANCE 
i AND UTILITY 


PLUS POWER FOR ALL FARM WORK! 

In its power class, the MM Universal R Visionlined Trac¬ 
tor is right for every type of farm task with the right power 
right at your fingertips. The R offers handy, easily con¬ 
trolled power. Drawbar power pulls 2-bottom plows, har¬ 
rows, drills, planters, haying and harvesting machines . . . 
take-off power operates power mowers, combines, and corn 
picker-huskers . . . belt power operates belt-driven farm 
machinery . . . hydraulic lift controls depth of Quick-On— 
Quick-Off and Attachor tools, as well as pull-behind ma¬ 
chines, for seed bed preparation, planting, and cultivating 
of row crops, harvesting, haying—in fact, all farm jobs. The 
Universal R has rugged power to do your work with max¬ 
imum savings in time, labor, upkeep, and operating costs! 

MM QUALITY FEATURES FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 

The Model R has four forward speeds (2.4; 3.4; 4.3; 12.3 
mph) and reverse (2.7 mph) to do the job quickly and well. 
The MM Model R has the right operating, safety, and com¬ 
fort features for modern farming: Visionlined design for 
unobstructed vision along the rows . . . fully adjustable 
rear wheel tread . . . four-cylinder heavy-duty engine . . . 
heavy-duty crankshaft and transmission . . . efficient cool¬ 
ing and oiling systems ... MM quality construction 
throughout. The Model R is built right to provide better 
all-round service with greater economy and dependability. 

Get All the Facts From Your Neighborly, Neighborhood MM Dealer on 
these Model R tractors, the Universal R and the RTE featuring adjustable 
front wheel tread which may be set from 56 to 84 inches. 

UNI-MATIC POWER 

GETS MORE WORK DONE EVERY HOUR 

MM’s new hydraulic control mechanism raises qjr lowers farm implements 
automatically, permits pre-selecting or. changing tool depth or height of 
cut, utilizes tested safety features for both 
operator and machines, and frees oper- •' 
a tor’s hands and feet for greater 

safety. Control lever is easy to reach. W& 

simple lo use. I’ni-Matic power re- 
duces fatigue, labor, and drudg¬ 
ery. Optional on .MM’s K. '/. V, ♦ jf'"' -Jf 

(i Visionlined Tractors. l.jHjK'V Jfl 



















